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The Lovers 



CHAPTER I 

A MAN OP GOD AND A MAN OF WAR LAMENT THB TIMES 

. AND STAND FUUI 

npHE road flung itself out naked and free^ mile after 
^ rolling mile, along the Moor. It climbed the hills, 
fell into the valleys, crossed the rivers by bridges or 
f ordSj climbed again, and finally, reduced to a white 
thread, passed into the far horizon and vanished through 
a gap between stone-crowned tors. 

Along it, under the brief sunset glow of an October 
evenings two men went slowly togetiber, and one walked 
sedately on legs as thin and long as a stork^ while the 
other stumped with a stick and a timber toe» for his 
ri^at leg, from the middle thig^ downward, remained 
at Gibraltar when he returned from the memorable si^e 
of that fortress, a hero. 

And now, in the early years of tibe nineteenth century, 
his country was at grips with America and Prance and 
he could o«ily look on, and bark, and wish he was young 
again. 

Beside General Sir Archer Godolphin went his brother, 
the Reverend Septimus. The soldier was short and 
stout At a little distance he looked like a gigantic peg- 
top that had grown a human leg to steady its gyrations. 
His head was small and covered with close-cropped white 
hair; his immense white moustache flew away to port 
and starboard, like a trail of steam ; his eyes were bright 
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8 THE LOVERS 

and of a fearless blue. Energy, courage, and pugnacity 
distiQguished his countenance and his voice was a 
challenge. But his brodier-r-a tall, thin, black-dad man, 
with a pensive face, high brows, and scholarly eyes — 
though unlike him in most views« opinions, and ambitions 
— shared his pride and his patriotism, while mingling 
both with an element of trust in Providence that the 
soldier did not exhibit Sir Archer claimed this trust, 
however, and often, vHien setting things right with a 
bud voice and clenched fist, he would suddenly remem- 
ber his profession of faith, refer the problem to bi^bet 
powers, and admit that the end would doubtless be justi- 
fied, though the means employed passed the intelligence 
of a plain soldier like himself. 

The brothers walked together to Sir Archer's moor- 
land estate of Prince Hall in the Dartmoors, while the 
rolling waste burnt red about them and the acres of the 
dying fern glowed with auburn light 

''It is very well to say, 'Put your trust in God,' 
Seppy. It is well, but it is stq>erfluous. Have I not 
done so all my life? I lost my lady — snatched away by 
smallpox in her three-and-twentieth year — and still I 
trusted; I lost my leg — snatched away in a Gibraltar 
casemate by a Spanish cannon-ball during its five-and- 
thirtieth year, and with that loss went all hope of the 
baton; but still I trusted, ^y boy is a rash and reck- 
less spirit packed with vile opinions — worse than a 
Whig; but still I trust and hope that he may be guided 
into the right road rather than goaded into it by cruel 

experience. My girl, my Miranda *' He stopped, 

and a great light and haziness filled his face. ** Doth 
not a dau^^ter like that make amends? ** 

•'AnangeL*' 
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"Who win take to herself wings. I know that — I 
face it Probably few men are more temperate and 
reasonable than I, though I may be theoretically savage. 
You follow me. In the last appeal I always kx>k upward 
and say nothiog. But one has a right to criticize the 
times and one's fellow-man; one has a right to mourn 
one's country when he sees the axe at the root of the 
tree." 

** We shall come to our own. We are only delayed 
by the forces of confusion. The sense of the nation 
never errs." 

'* I wish I could think so. But that is false, brother. 
Who lead us to-day? Where are they leading us? 
God knows whither. A few weeks agone I saw the 
marsh fires dance on Muddy Lake. ' 'T is a sitting in 
P^liamentl' said I. Bad trade — bad faith — bad men 
and a bad war. Against France, mark you, I say noth- 
ing. She is our natural enemy, placed over against us 
for England to sharpen her claws upon and keep in 
touch with the meaning of war and her place as queen of 
the nations. Yea, 'Carnage is God's daughter/ The 
poet who wrote that is a man of profound understanding 
who has looked deep into the mysteries of life and death. 
With France we must war — for our edification and her 
eternal chastening, according to the Divine Will and 
Ordinance. But the States of America — that is another 
story. Our own fiesh and blood to rebel ! " 
" And whose fault was it, brother ? " 
** Whose fault ! You ask an Englishman that ! " 
" We Tl say nothing, then. We must agree to differ," 
answered the clergyman. *' Heaven is well aware how 
high I rate my dear country, how dearly I love her. But 
in this matter was it well to carry our sdf-made trouble 
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to the God of Battles ? Our own flesh and blood, as you 
say; but must the child suffer its mother to ill-treat it 
if it can defend itself? America is justified to the hilt 
in entering upon this war, and, since we are in it, I tell 
you frankly. Archer, that you sink from your own high 
standards of chivalry and justice when yoti discuss 
Americans. They are a noble people with a noble 
destiny/' 

" I am always patient with you, Seppy ; but, as brother 
to brother, I may say that to side against your country 
and praise the serpent that she has cherished in her 
bosom ; to stand shoulder to shoulder with these recalci- 
trant States, is to earn the cold hospitality of yonder War 
Prison. Have a care or I shall suspect that my son Felix 

— his damnable opinions — have t>een sucked from a 
fountain that " 

Septimus put his hand on his brother's shoulder. 

** Think not the lad's uncle and paternal gossip would 
say any evil or doubtful thing in his ear, dear brother. 
I preach patience, self-control, obedience to authority, 
veneration to goodness, loyalty to Church and Crown. 
No rebel I. But man is man, and these American 
prisoners, shut up where that great, grey bee-hive hums 
under the sunset light — the thousands of valiant and 
noble men pent yonder — are made in their Maker's 
image even as you and I. Brother, I have been among 
them, as you know. I have celebrated the Church's rites 
in the prison aifd seldom ministered before more disci- 
plined and seemly congregations." 

" You pandered to them." 

" Not so. Ask Commander Short. I preached Christ 

— the Saviour of the World — Who died to save these 
sailor-men as well as all the hosts that have been and shall 
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be. I made common cause with them before the Throne 
and prayed for the prisoners and captives and those 
who watch and wait in the mother-land for their return." 

Sir Archer shrugged his shoulders. 

^ The riff-raff and out-scouring of the States. A mob 
of turbulent, crafty mariners, cunning as weasels, un- 
scrupulous as hawks. They break their parole ** 

** Be just, brother; 'twas a Frenchman who ran away 
from Ashburton/' 

''Hiey strive to escape, and flout the soldiers and tempt 
the turnkeys and plan subtle means of evading author- 
ity and set their guards at naught.'' 

^What did you do at Gibraltar when taken prisoner 
in a sortie? Was not your escape from Algeciras the 
.wonder of the hour ? ** 

** Under Providence — under Providence. But these 
fellows — what care they for Providence? The French 
are different. The French are gentlemen. I polished 
my ' parlez-vous ' on General Rochambeau but yesterday. 
A personal friend of Boney, he is, and feels sure, as he is 
of sunrise, that Napoleon will come and rescue him and 
his fellow-prisoners before the war is ended! After 
Monday next the General designs to dress daily in his 
uniform, so that he may be ready to welcome Boney to 
Ockery Cottage! Poor fellow — if we soldiers believed 
in God like the French believe in Boney, we should soon 
inherit the whole earth." 

** T is the meek will do that, my brave i>rother. And 
you err in particulars. To call the AmeiTcan prisoners < 
' scum and riff-raff * is to speak away from die book. 
To strike an average they compare very favourably in edu- 
cation and manners with our own tars. There is nothing 
to choose, and their officers and leaders are well-bom, 
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oourteous gentiemen, many of old English families, 
with undisguised love for the old country handed down 
to them as a heritage of Uood. There are a hundred 
distinguished Americans in the War Prison, and not a 
few bide there for choice and share the cruel hardships 
and misery meted out to the herd, for loyalty to their 
poor oHnpanions. What say you to that ? '' 

^'I mourn the necessity for cruelty and hardship; 
but these things must be. They cannot expect feather 
pillows and champagne breakfasts." 

^'True; but they have a rig^t to expect good faith, 
honourable treatment, and the realization of promises 
given in all solemnity. I tell you that things are not as 
they should be in the prisons, and the suffering is ter- 
rible. With winter upon us worse may overtake them. 
You are a hero and you have seen all sides of war. It 
would become you well to speak with G>mmandant 
Short and give him the benefit of your immense ex- 
perience. He means well, but he is ignorant and lends 
a rea^ ear to subordinates and turnkeys. There are 
grave grievances. I spoke after service on Sunday with 
one Robert Burgoyne, a wealthy man from the state of 
Vermont His ancestors sailed in the MayfiawerJ* 

** No doubt they all say that" 

** In his case it is true. A young, well-educated gentle^ 
man is he, and a passionate devotion to his country 
marks him. There was a noble humility in the man and 
a patience and wisdom perhaps only to be won in war's 
terrible school. He, too, is a hero throughout the prisons. 
His career, which he narrated with the utmost modesty 
and simple truth, would fire your blood and rejoice your 
spirit Only a brave man can properly honour a brave 



man. 
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They bad now passed from the Moor road between 
two great pillars of granite surmounted by heraldic grif- 
fins. From this outer entrance extended a long avenue of 
wind-worn beech trees; and suddenly here a pheasant 
whirred low across their path not five yards before thenu 
At the same moment an invisible sportsman discharged a 
fowling-piece from behind the hedge and a heavy charge 
of shot screamed across the eyes of Sir Archer and his 
btxither. 

By happy chance not a pellet struck either, but cmly 
a mirade of good f<Htune prevented an accident. The 
pheasant fared less happily, and fell bunched up and 
dead at Sir Archer's feet. At the same moment a big 
red setter leapt over the hedge and a young man with a 
smoking gun climbed after him. 

"God's life I" swore the knight — "'tis you, you 
crack-brained fool, of course — you and none other. 
That I — a Godolphin — should have got such a num- 
skull for a son!" 

The young man fell back and stood still. He made 
a fine picture thus suddenly arrested in his movement. 
He was tall and lightly built, and so just were his pro- 
portions that oQt did not perceive his great height until a 
man of average size stood beside him. Felix Godolphin 
was fair like his father, but a sulky expression marked 
his face. It was haughty and shy. Now sorrow struck 
him dumb and very real terror dominated every other 
emotion. His lips parted ; his ruddy skin grew pale and 
sweat dabbled his forehead. 

"Thank GodI" he said. "Thank God I did you no 
hurt, sir — and you. Uncle Septimus." 

" Be sure that we shall do so, too, Felix. Felix would 
have been Fdix no more had that heavy charge, sped 
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less truly. With my long nose 'tis sure I must have 
missed the pellets by a fraction." 

Thus the clergyman strove to make light of the matter. 

** Forgive me, father/* pleaded the youth. " I never 
guessed nor dreamed that a soul was in the drive.'' 

''Feckless wretch! Let it be a lesson to you. I 
warn you, be in no haste to end my days, iot life would 
take on a very different colour for you were it to depart 
from me," said Sir Archer. " Pick up yonder bird and 
gang your way. I wish to be alone." 

The cowed youngster obeyed, stuffed his pheasant into 
a game-bag that was slung on his back, and then stood 
still while his elders proceeded down the drive* Pres- 
ently a voice came from the hedge and another face 
looked over it A neighbouring farmer had been shooting 
with young Godolphin. 

" By Gor I " he said. " I 'm glad 't was you fired that 
shot ^nd not I, master." 

The other did not immediately answer. His adventure 
had shaken him, but now he came slowly to himself; 
his mouth hardened and his lip curled scornfully. 

"Did you mark how my father set me down? 'A 
numskull,' ' a crack-brained fool,' ' a feckless wretch ' I 
He cannot see that such an accident was worse for me 
than him. There was no fault Such an unfortunate 
thing might have overtaken any man. He hates me. 
Bolt ; he hates me I " 

His companion looked uncomfortable and evidently 
wished himself away. He too was a son of Anak, a 
man obviously and coarsely large, with immense hands 
and feet and a great bull-neck that supported a head too 
small for the mighty torso beneath it Richard Bolt, 
a small farmer from the little homestead of Dart Hollow, 
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stood six feet three and had won some fame as champion 
wrestler of the Dartmoors. He was a man of mingled 
characteristics and suffered from the disabilities peculiar 
to natures inherently fine. He could be jeatous; and of 
late chance had cruelly {daced him in circumstances 
that woke the green-eyed monster in his great breast. 
He was distracted about his private affairs; but these 
he hid from all men, and Felix Godolphin only knew him 
afield as a congenial spirit and a fine sportsman — a man 
above a small thought or mean deed Richard was dark 
of hue, snake-headed, and grey-eyed. A saturnine and 
moody disposition belonged to the farmer, and it was 
some parity of mind and instinct that drew the well-bom 
man to him. Bolt — an orphan, and thirty years old — 
lived alone save for the company of one hind. 

He ccHigratulated Felix on the issue of the accident 
and foretold that all would soon be well. 

"'Sir Archer knows not how to bear malice, but a 
soldier's tongue can cut as well as his sword sometimes, it 
seems." 

''If he'd been frightened I'd have forgiven him,'' 
said the younger sportsman, "but feared he was not. 
He 's stood fire before to-day. He 'd have made naught 
of it had you fired the shot, Dick. But any stick is good 
enough to beat such a dog as I. He cares nothing for 
me and wishes me away. He hates my principles and 
foams with anger when I press home a point sometimes, 
or defeat him in argument. However, these things are 
no business of yours. So, good^ght, Dick. We 11 meet 
again anon when the golden plover are come." 

" Give you good-night, Master Felix," said the farmer. 
Then he shouldered a gun and departed for home, while 
Godolphin and his red dog proceeded up the avenue. 
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It extended half a mile, then curved easterly and re- 
vealed a fine low house with a white front and a roof of 
heavy thatch. Prince Hall faced the south and stood in 
a deep grove of pine and fir. A little garth spread before 
the windows, and then meadow-land stretched from a 
'ha-ha' and sank to winding Dart, where she foamed 
and flashed by many a fall and stickle beneath. A 
bridge of one span leapt the river here, and on the farther 
side other plantations fledged the lower slopes before 
they rose again and swept upward into the Moor. 

The manor of Prince Hall was independent of Duchy 
jurisdictbn, and thot^h in the midst of the Forest of 
Dartmoor, belonged to a private family. For two hun- 
dred years indeed had Godolphins owned it, and the pres- 
ent owner succeeded to this ancient tenement on the death 
of his elder brother. Here he dwelt with his boy and girl 
and their uncle Septimus. Sir Archer only belonged to 
a cadet branch of the Godolphin family, but the most 
illustrious living member of the clan was he, and none 
knew the fact better than himself. 



CHAPTER II 

WHEREIN APPEAIl HEROINES TWAIN AND THE GREEN-EYED 
MONSTER SNARLS SOMEWHAT — TO NO PURPOSE 

A MAN and a girl were walking together, heavily 
^^ laden, over the wastes of the Moor. The last 
glory of summer still haunted the September heath, and 
a sky of blue and silver reflected something of its light 
upon the fading heather and over the grassy places 
already growing sere and grey. As yet the fern was 
standing, but the colours of death had crept over it, 
and here a wash of dun and ochre dinuned the splen- 
dour of the brake, and here single scattered fronds had 
turned to gold and now held up the banners of autumn 
for the pomp of her coming. 

Silence rdgned between the travellers. There was no 
sound but the swish of the wiry heather against the 
man's gaiters, and as he strode forward, taking one pace 
to his companion's two, yellow pollen puffed from the 
fading inflorescence of the heath and powdered his leath- 
ern l^;gings to the knee. 

Dartmoor was uttering her last smile and song of 
beauty before sinking again into austere sobriety and ret- 
icence. Little larks rose and fluttered before the pedes- 
trians ; sometimes a lizard scrambled off a mossy stone ; 
sometimes a grass-snake uncurled and streamed away 
at their approach. The rolling hills spread and faded 
into the midst of the horizon. Sheep and cattle clothed 
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the undulations ; and other signs of life there were none 
save where, still far away upon the inunense bosom of 
the Moor, there spread a grey circle of granite, dwarfed 
by distance to a mere fairy-ring cast here in midmost 
desolation of the tors. 

Dark and fair were the man and woman. Him in- 
deed we already know, for it was Richard Bolt who 
tramped now from his farm of Dart Hollow with two 
great baskets, full laden for a strange market; and his 
companion, Charity Gaunter, proceeded on the same 
errand. 

Daughter was she of one John Gaunter, master of 
Bair Down Farm, nigh Two Bridges; but the girl re- 
sembled her mother and was fair to see. ' Farmer 
Jacko,' as Mr. Gaunter was called by all men, had little 
charm of appearance or manner, while Mary, his wife, 
was well favoured and of a kindly spirit. It happened 
luckily, therefore, that she had proved prepotent in their 
only child. 

Bolt's black eyes played with hungry love like a fire; 
but Gharity's were grey as the mist, and if passion glim- 
mered in them, it was lit and wakened by memory 
and by anticipation. The man who towered beside her 
owned no part in it. With a frown almost savage 
he looked down at his companion. Then he extended 
his arm and added one of her heavy baskets to his 
own load. 

" Let be, Dick," she said. " I can bear it easily. You 
have enough to carry." 

*' You 'm weary." 

" Not I — so happy as a bird." 

Bolt fixed his eyes on the grey ring of stone which lay 
ahead of theuL 
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^'^ Curse the Yankee rebel! Tis him as makes your 
burden light*' 

'' Doan't 'e speak like that 1 Ban't it enough for them 
to suffer there ? Would you call a curse on the prisoners 
and captives, Richard? Think of it — their only sin 
that they fought for their country! Would you curse 
the Englishmen in their prisons? Remember their 
mothers and sweethearts, their wives and little childer 
far away — hoping and fearing and praying God to send 
peace, so that their men-folk can go back to 'em/' 

" * Sweethearts ' ! Would to God as all their sweet- 
hearts were in their own country ! Ban't I right to cuss ? 
Who was it came between you and me. Cherry ? Were n't 
we so good as tokened afore this here American sailor- 
man ?" 

"Never I" she said quietly, "Never, dear Dick. 
Very true friends, I grant 'e — ever since I was bom, you 
might say — ever since, as little maid and big lad, us went 
wool-gathering together, and you showed me where the 
thorny sheep-runs were and the best wool could be 
gathered off the brambles. But love you with the love 
you want and deserve — I never did that. Not you nor 
any otiier man — till I met — him." 

The farmer's dark face wrinkled and he spoke harshly. 

"More fool you, then! What can come of this? 
Look ahead — look all round it. Granted the chap escapes 
death. Granted he won't be among them as perish like 
flies under the prison evil that's raging amongst 'em. 
Granted the cold wcm't kill him, for he's hard and 
strong. Granted that when some day peace comes — 
peace I there's no peace for me — granted he 's free sooner 
or later. What then? You know your father, Farmer 
Jacko^ would sooner you married a fiend from the pit than 
2 
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an Americati man. He rages when he talks about 'em. 
And this sailor — a pauper — ignorant of our ways and 
trained by his evO luck to hate the sight of Dartmoor 
for ever. What should he do here? Can he settle 
down and live a moor-man's life? Will he plough with 
a pair of oxen — him that 's only used to the rolling sea? 
Will he plod upon the land^ and work for hire, and scrape 
penc^ and live on tail com and sour cider for love of 
you? Will he sing so small — a fighting man, a war- 
dog wi' the blood-call in him, the lust of battle in his 
veins? Never! Human nature han't goir^ to change 
at your beck." 

" He loves me, Dick." 

** For what he can get A coaxing, cameying rogue I 
He loves what you carry in your baskets and what you 
give without payment. Hunger makes a lie look a light 
thing. Belike when all 's said you are on a wild-goose 
chase." 

** Speak no more," she answered, and her red cheeks 
paled a little and her full bosom lifted. ** My heart sees 
clearer than your eyes, Richard; and for that matter, 
my heart 's very sore to think that you can see so crooked. 
The man's far off what you think him. For that matter 
you know better than your words. You, that are honest 
yourself, can very well judge of an honest man." 

'' Honest or not honest, 't is odds but one of us will 
be the death of the other yet," he answered, and his deep 
voice rolled harshly on her ear. She shivered and sighed. 

'"Tis cruel and wicked in you to say such things. 
.You love yourself, not me. You 're a coward for all your 
great thews and mighty voice—- a coward to speak so 
against one that never did you any ill. Love for me has 
poisened you, Richard. I'm thinking love can't be a 
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very sweet thing if it breeds such foul thoughts. You 
— you that was ever so honest and patient and true — 
till-— till that man came into my life/' 

'^Too patient Patience be a quality of fools and 
now I know it If I *d axed afore you ever set eyes on 
him, you 'd have said * yes */* 

Again she shook her head sadly, while silence fell be- 
tween them. But not the sorrow that clouded her face 
could lessen Cherry's charm, for she was more than hand- 
some and made a beautiful picture. Her yellow hair 
slipped like a tangle of spun gold from under her red- 
riding-hood; her brown homespun gown was short; 
her sturdy boots were something too large for the feet 
within them. Her lips were full and fresh, and exertion 
kept them apart as she tramped along. She was of good 
height for a woman and planned on a generous model. 
Her nature was simple, trustful, and sanguine. Life had 
not bruised her yet or broken her natural win to joy. 
Existence presented countless difficulties indeed at this 
juncture, but she was young; she loved passionately and 
was passionately loved. Naught else mattered, and she 
trusted the future like a child trusts to-morrow. She 
was happy and hopeful, and sang the live-long day. 

Just now, however, she was in no singing mood. 

''I must rest awhile,'' she said, and set down her 
basket where a spring bubbled by the way. The sand 
whence it arose danced in the water, then sank down, 
and the new-bom rillet rolled from the sphagna beds of 
its cradle with increasing music and volume as it wound 
glimmering to join another and a larger stream in the vale 
beneath. Charity Caunter drank of the spring and, sit- 
ting down, threw off her hood and fanned herself. 

** To grow cooler for his kisses," sneered the man. 
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Her eyes flashed and a sharp answer leapt to her 
tongue. But she did not make it. Her anger was dis- 
solved into action instead of speech. She leapt up and 
took both her baskets, while he lamented his coarse 
speech and htmibly begged for forgiveness. 

" I 'm sorry — I *m shamed," he said. 

There came an interruption, and the girl very thank- 
fully welcomed it From a combe in the Moor appeared 
suddenly two riders — a man and woman. 

'' T, is Master Godolphin and Mistress Miranda ! " 
cried Charity. "What a brave sight to see her 
mounted i " 

Such ingenuous admiration struck the farmer. 

" She 's another that be set for the fall of men," he 
answered. " After you, she 's the fairest thing as ever 
came out of Dartmoor." 

The girl laughed. 

" * After me ' ! " I ban't worthy to hold her looking- 
glass or tie her shoe-string. Never was such a lovely 
maiden; and you know it." 

The riders drew rein and proceeded beside Richard 
and Charity. Felix instantly went to the girFs assistance 
and despite her protestations lifted her basket and sup- 
ported it on his saddle's crupper. 

"We're bound the same way — for Prince's Tov/n," 
he said. "And 'tis well to be useful sometimes, Miss 
Cherry. They say of me that I do less good in the world 
than the ponies that crop the heath." 

He chaffed her awhile, then fell back to talk sport with 
the fanner. Thereupon his sister, who little liked the 
dour Richard, touched her cob and proceeded beside 
Charity. 

Miranda was like her brother — Greek of face, a little 
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cold, a little hard — but only with the self-rdiance of 
youth. She had not . thought much as yet, and her 
beautiful face, with eyes as blue as her father's, still 
remained an untroubled piece of loveliness whereon 
Demeter's finger had traced no line. The happiness and 
peace of it was apparent; life brimmed out of it like 
light. She went under an aura of high spirits unshad- 
owed by sorrow, untried by love or care. She was a 
brunette, of slight figure, yet not so slight as her riding- 
habit and horse made her appear. She wore green, 
and her gauntlets, and her hat and its flowing feather 
were all black. 

" We go to visit the Commandant and see the prison,'' 
she said. " But tell it not again ; for I greatly fear my 
father would be angered. You understand that, Cherry, 
for Farmer Caunter is as bad as Sir Archer. I think 
they love to get together and rail at the times. But 
don't say that you hate the Americans, too. Cherry. I 
shall never love you again, or come to see you when I am 
passing by, if you think cruel things against 'em." 

The other girl laughed and looked up at Miranda. 

" Not I, mistress ! The man — the man I love 's 
among 'em." 

" Cherry I Do you mean it? " 

" That I do. Never was his like." 

" T was rumoured that Farmer Bolt ^" 

** Not by me. I like Richard well enough ; but I don't 
love him. Ah ! you should see my man ! " 

" Maybe I shall see him. We 're on our way to the 
War Prison now — to meet others, and take our dinner 
with the Commandant. 1 11 ask him to bring us in the 
market after, if it may be done." 

** You can't mistake my Benjamin — so tall as Richard 
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there, with beautiful straw-coloured hair and eyes that 
laugh ever, for all his trouble. He was boatswain on the 
Vermont — a privateer fitted out by a young gentleman 
by the name of Burgoyne ; and when the ship was sunk 
— fighting against two of oum — a dozen or so of the 
brave chaps was saved, and all that be left of them lie 
yonder in Prison No. 4." 

" I know — I Ve heard something of it from my tmde, 
the parson. He 's met with Mr. Burgoyne. This is brave 
hearing, Cherry. You must help your lover to escape i " 

The other nodded thoughtfully. 

''Stranger things have happed. A girl or two as I 
could name have brought off more than one safe and 
sound. My Ben be very wishful to get out. They 
thought the^ 'd all be free, poor chaps ; but just as their 
wonderful tunnel was made and everything ready for 'em 
to be off, one of their own men peached and all was 
discovered." 

*' Wretch ! They ought to have torn him to pieces ! " 

** And so they ought ; and so they would ; but he never 
went back among 'em. They call him Judas now — 
Judas Bagley. He got money for his trouble and a 
free pardon.'' 

" He 11 go haunted to his grave. To think such a vile 
creature lives! But tell me more — more about your 
Benjamin. Love won't run smooth with you, Cherry — 
true love never does. Your father " 

''Ess fay I Twill be a hard matter; but us han't 
feared. ' I was bom laughing and I shall die laughing.' 
That 's what my Ben says of himself." 

Hiey chattered, and Miranda's enthusiasm fired the 
other to talk freely. 

" I dearly love a mystery, and never can a girl keep a 
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secret like me/' vowed Sir Archer's daughter. ^Tell 
me how I may do so aad 1 11 help you with all my heart, 
and love the adventure dearly 1 *' 

Meanwhile the men discussed another subject, and it 
might have been noted while the maiden of the Godol- 
phins thirsted for some incident which should bear the 
colour of romance and brighten life, the same instinct, 
natural to youth, hope, and high spirits, appeared in her 
brother. He spumed convention, indulged in demo- 
cratic opinions, and found himself ever on the side of the 
oppressed and downtrodden, the enemy of society and 
even the enemy of his country. A lawless bent dominated 
him and he loved the lawless. He was ill-balanced and 
hot-headed, but he was also brave ; he possessed a mor- 
bid sense of justice and a great thirst to take a hand in 
the game of life. He desired to assert himself, but knew 
no discipline and resented control He had quarrelled 
radically with Sir Archer, by refusing to go into the 
army, and the difference, though patched up, had left 
painful wounds both in the old heart and the young one. 
There was neither sympathy nor understanding between 
father and son. Indeed, the young man had few friends, 
for none of his set shared his opinions or saw, underlying 
them, a fine and generous nature that only needed control 
and sane guidance. 

He spoke now and declared some fellow-feeling with 
certain notorious rogues. 

''There's little doubt they be on the Moor," said 
Bolt. ''Them famous highwaymen, I mean — Black- 
adder and Will Workman. Salisbury Plain has been 
their hunting ground for many a k>ng month, but they 've 
made it too hot to hold 'em and now are after giving 
the Dartymoors a turn. Little enough they'll squeeze 
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out of our empty podcetsl But 'tis an outrage and a 
burning disgrace that such rogues should go free and 
laugh at the nation. And I hope that a Devonshire man 
will lay 'em by the heels afore they be much older/' 

" Tel me not that, Richard/' answered Fdix Godol* 
phia " I hate the craven herd that flock like sheep -— 
each to shdter behind the other. There 's a mean spirit 
abroad, and men are no better than a cowardice of curs. 
They run and ydp in crowds — to hide their craven 
spirits. I 'm for these f ellows, and I admire Aeir pluck. 
Let 'em trade on their courage and shear the bleating 
sheep where they can. Tis the difference between a 
game fox and a pack of hounds — trundle-tailed cowards 
for all their fine music. And my heart goeth with the fox 
in every chase, and I 'm well pleased when he saves his 
brush. Blackadder and Workman have stood before 
hounds for two years, and their names make women turn 
white and men — so to call 'em — shiver. That 's some- 
thing; and if they ease a few of our fat, worthless folk 
— gentle or simple — what care I? I hope 'twill be 
tny lot to fall in with 'em, for they 'd understand the like 
of me and I 'd neighbour very wdl with them I " 

But Bolt shook his head. 

" Your ideas will land you in an ugly place some day, 
Master Fdix. Law and order be stronger than rebellion 
in the upshot, same as a pack of hounds be stronger 
than the fox. 'Tis only a question of time. They'll 
have him sooner or late. You look at they poor rames^ 
of men hanging in chains on Cocks Tor and Gibbet Hill 
nigh Lydford down Mary Tavy way. No doubt they 
thought as you think, and strutted it very bravdy once." 

" They did," said Fdix, " and 't was a wicked shame to 

1 Rrnnes. Skeletons. 
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hang 'em and then rig them there, like dead crows, to 
fright the living ones. But such injustice don't fright 
me. For sheep-stealing they died. And how came it they 
needed to steal sheep ? What had they done that society 
should deny their little children bread? The hungry 
man has a right to steal. T is a human instinct. All 
brave men steal something, and the conqueror that steals 
a kingdom is prayed to as a God. Shall we hang Napo- 
leon when we catch him? Heaven forbid! " 

He aired his views and grew hot with the world's in* 
justice, while Bolt, a man taciturn by nature, soon ceased 
to argue with him. 

** The likes of you can only lam by experience, Master 
Felix," he said presently; "and I hope, when the ex- 
perience overtakes 'e, that there'll be enough left of 
you after to be a useful man ! " 

They had come on to high ground where the Moor 
rolled mightily round about them. Qoud-purple streaked 
the desolation and amorphous monsters of shadow lazily 
swept eastward before the western wind. Now the un- 
dulations and ridges were outlined in gloom against 
light; now the valleys grew dark and the battlements and 
wild peaks and crowns of the land rose and shone against 
the blue. Hugeness of earth and clarity of air marked 
that i^ctacle, where the primitive, untamed waste 
spread and heaved, like a frozen sea whose waves were 
of mingled light and darkness. Although a full mile 
in circumference, the War Prison seemed no greater than 
a nest of ants piled in the midst of this immense theatre. 
Human life was now visible within and about its pre- 
cincts, and a straggling array of barracks and solitary 
dwellings stretched from the outer circumvallation. 
Black and yellow captives swarmed within the prison 
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yards ; scarlet sentries dotted the walls and crept up and 
down upon them. From the centre of the drde, like 
spokes of a wheel, jutted out the five great main build- 
ings ; and where the approaching party had now reached 
there ascended like the murmur of rain, or cry of remote 
rivers, a gentle sound: the mingled voices of six thou- 
sand souls pent here until peace should return to earth 
once more. 

At one time all races of the world had contributed to 
this congregation. Not French and Americans alone 
thronged the granite limbo, but ren^;ade Britishers, taken 
fighting in the enemies' ships, Danes, Norwegians, 
Italians, N^[roes, Eurasians, Chinese, and Malays made 
up the mournful human family, snatched hither from 
the outer world and herded under conditions of bitter 
suffering. Now, however, peace was just declared with 
France, and only Americans, English, and a handful of 
Negroes continued to remain in thrall. 

A few htmdred soldiers formed the garrison of this 
mighty gaol, and one Captain Short, a man ill-equipped 
for such difficult work, was Commandant during those 
turbulent and eventful months that preceded the end of 
the war. 



CHAPTER III 

MIRANDA GLIMPSES FERDINAND AND A BATTLE OF 
HEAVY-WEIGHTS IS SPOILED 

'T^HE moor-folk were permitted within the prison 
precincts at certain times for the purpose of hold- 
ing a market; and this sudden outlet for their produce 
was gladly welcomed among the small farmers who made 
shift to live in their scattered homesteads round about. 
When market-day came, rows of boards and trestles 
stretched across the great prison yards and the people 
brought eggs and poultry, y^etables, butter, and fruit 
< — all wares that commanded a ready sale among those 
who could afford to purchase them. Sometimes the food 
was given in exchange for trinkets made of wood or of 
the bones saved by the prisoners from their rations of 
meat. The sailors were very popular, and many a tender 
girl and old mother mourned the lot of these ill-dad, 
sorrowful hosts and gave without payment to the sick 
and suffering. Here and there, too, a heart was ex- 
changed for a heart, and among the extraordinary and 
ingenious escapes and incidents that each day brought to 
light, the maidens of the Moor played their secret part 
and helped to make history. 

Fifty men and women stood behind the stalls and a 
thousand Americans loitered up and down in front of 
them* Sentries were posted at intervals and others sup- 
erintended the scene from vantage points upon the walls. 

29 
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Turnkeys stood about the iron gates ; in each main yard 
was a cachot — a dungeon within a dungeon — a squat, 
gloomy tomb of granite and iron — where the vicious and 
turbulent, the quarrelsome, the plotters, and the breakers 
of prison rules were incarcerated and starved, to tame 
them. In grotesque black and yellow jackets, thread- 
bare and ill-fitting, shod with felt and wood, their heads 
covered with scarlet worsted caps, the prisoners moyed 
about together or alone. Some laughed, jested, and 
kept up a running fire of jokes among themselves, or 
with the market people ; some — anxious and careworn — 
emerged from the prisons, made their purchases, and 
vanished again; some skulked, surly and morose, amid 
their fellows. Those whose duty it was to cook or wait 
on the sick, bought of the poultry and eggs, bacon and 
vegetables, and departed widi them. Smallpox and other 
diseases were rife in the prisons, and a thousand minor 
tragedies passed hidden from sight in sick bays and secret 
comers. Each night saw silent shapes carry others, still 
more silent, to a burial ground in the black heart of the 
wilderness; for Death helped many to escape. 

Charity Gaunter and Richard Bolt set up their stalls 
presently, and he helped her with the boards and trestles. 
She beg^ to sell her wares, while he set down his baskets 
and moved here and there, speaking with other men. 
She paid him for his trouble on her account by arranging 
his butter, ^gs, and ducks so that all might see tiiem. 
The market people had each their set of clients, and 
sometimes they let a long score nm until this or that 
hungry mariner received his next supplies from his coun- 
try. The sentries were little concerned with the woman 
hucksters; but the men they watched closely, because 
there was a rumour of yet another widely concerted 
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effort to escape among the prisoners of No. 4 and a spy 
or two had hinted that help would be received from 
without. 

As for CSiarity, her regular customers soon surrounded 
her, and foremost among them was a ridiculous burlesque 
of a man clad in rags. He had big brown eyes, black 
hair carefully twisted and tied, and a nose almost as 
black as his pig-tail. He had served a gun on the United 
States privateer Vermont, and during an explosion the 
powder had burnt his face and bepome ingrained. 

"Lordy! how them eyes of youm wander, missy!" 
he said " If we pleased, we could rob you as easy as 
breaking eggs. Ah I there he comes at last — him and 
my other pardners ! *' 

There was a laugh, and Charity, all blushes, glanced 
at the entrance, where a little party of six men, guarded 
by two soldiers, had just arrived. A fair, handsome 
fellow headed them. He stood as tall as Richard Bolt, 
but was of better build and more cheerful countenance. 
Hither came the flaxen hero of Cherry's waking and 
sleeping dreams, one Benjamin Gun, boatswain of the 
vanished privateer Vermont, Gun and his mates had 
just returned from work outside the prison walls, where 
much building was in hand. In one place a church 
neared completion — the fane sacred to St. Michael and 
'All Angels; elsewhere a new rectory house was slowly 
rising, and here the sailor and his companion survivors 
of the Vermont at present toiled. 

" Ben 1 '* shouted the black-nosed man. " Here we 
are and here 's a brave goose, as nobody can buy, waiting 
veiy patient on Mistress Caunter's stall. Perhaps you *11 
come and see what you can do. I should like to hev the 
creature for our mess uncommon." 
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Quite regardless of the chaff hurled at him, the pris- 
oner approached Charity, beamed at her downcast lashes, 
and shook her hand. He was a handsome man, dean 
shorn and splendidly built His jacket gaped halfway 
up his back, a world too small for his great s)Kralders; 
his arms were bare to tiie elbows and various di^^lgns of 
flags and anchors stared blue on his fair sksa. Upon 
his right fore-arm appeared an ugly wotmd. Once there 
had been a girl's name pricked there; but the American 
maiden who first won Mr. Gtm's heart married elsewhere 
when he joined a privateer, and now, in the light of 
Cherry's eyes it became necessary to eradicate this 
memorial of dead romance. ** I can't put my arm round 
you while that demed jade's name is writ on it," declared 
the sailor. 

His courting had been as open, ingenuous, and genuine 
as himself. Gun was a favourite with the turnkeys, and 
they winked sometimes and looked the other way when 
Benjamin went behind the cachot to help his sweet- 
heart store her boards and trestles after market. 
'More than kisses and promises of eternal fidelity had 
passed between them since he asked her to wed, f pr 
Charity was quick in device; and as both she and her 
sailor could write, long letters passed in all manner of 
hiding-places -«- now concealed in an apple or the belly 
of a fowl, now rolled in the compass of some little trinket 
presented by the man to his sweetheart The time was 
coming to prove Charity Caunter's mettle, and of late 
Benjamin's letters had contained more than love. 

He bought the goose and handed it to Andy Midge, 
the man with the black nose. The other survivors of the 
Vermont included Placid Petersen, a small, sad-faced 
Dane^ who passed for the philosopher of the company; 
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Thomas Midge, his opposite, a fierce and fiery spirit, 
not rdated to Andy; Owen Seapach, the humourist of 
the company — a broad, bearded, red man, once cook on 
the Vermont; Charles Miller, a Kentucky fanner, who 
had some education and was hdd the right hand of their 
chief; and Johnny Wood, a powder-monkey, the pet of 
them all and popular alike with turnkeys, soldiers, and 
the market folk. 

Robert Burgoyne, affectionately known as ''Fighting 
Bob,'' was absent at this time, nursing a sick man, but 
it happened that he appeared, presently, for an orderly 
from the G>mmandant called him. 

The market had not proceeded above an hour when 
distinguished guests appeared, and Giptain Short, accom- 
panied by the friends he had entertained at mid-day 
dinner, strolled into the yard of Prison No. 4. 

He was a thick-set, burly soldier, bluff and rather 
brutal in his ways — a martinet and one without imag- 
ination or the wit to see life through other eyes than his 
own. He appreciated power and loved to exercise it in 
season and out " Short 's my name and short 's my 
nature,'' was his favourite assertion. He came now among 
men who hated him very heartily ; but he lacked not for 
physical courage and was indifferent to the attitude not 
only of most prisoners but also of many officials. 

The party, including Felix Godolphin and his sister, 
now stood and watched the market; then Short's coarse 
humour angered more than one of his visitors. One or 
two indeed had already shrunk from a spectacle that was 
painful enough. As gentlemen they felt the situation to 
be indecent, and wished themselves away. 

** Here are our wild beasts tamed," said the Comman- 
dant, pointing to a cachot '' In these dens the wolves 
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and tigers have to be shut up, and I warrant you this 
one is seldom empty. We Ve in No. 4, where the recent 
amazing attempt to burrow out was made. A monu- 
ment to Yankee cheek and skill V* 

Felix Godolphin spoke. 

" Yes, faith ! And but for a traitor in their own ranks. 
Captain, these yellow-boys would have given you the 
slip. No thanks to you and yotu* lobsters that you 
catched them ! " 

Short started, looked angrily at his guest, and turned 
to Miranda. 

"Your brother forgets himself,*' he said. "Were I 
not his host, he should have a rap on the knuckles for 
thatl" 

" Is Mr. Burgoyme among them ? " asked the girl, not 
heeding his anger. " He knows my Uncle Septimus, 
and I have a message for him if the law allows me to 
deliver it." 

" Your uncle must have a care," answered the soldier. 
" T is well he should preach to ' the souls in prison ' as 
he calls 'em ; but 't is not well — however, if I also hear 
the message it can be delivered. Young Robert Burgoyne 
is vastly rich and lets his money go free among the 
sailors. T is a mystery to me that one who could fight 
as he fought should be so soft in some ways. A Don 
Quixote he seems — ever ready to spend on others. 
But we all know that fools and their money are 
soon parted. I like him well enough, however, for 
he is an educated man and worth talking to. He stands 
rather in the shadow of the recent rising and I was in 
a mind to tay him by the heels awhile, together with 
Stark, Newbum, M'Donovan, and other leaders. But 
having regard for his acts of mercy and the money that 
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he spends, I have left hun his liberty, and tried to culti- 
vate his friendship." 

Captain Short called a soldier. 

"' Bid Mr. Robert Burgoyne wait on me here/' he said, 
and the man hastened to obey. The Commandant turned 
again to Miranda. 
Your message ? ** 

Only to ask whether Mr. Burgojme has read a cer- 
tain book, which my uncle is very ready to lend him." 

" Upon your honour. Miss Godolphin ? " 

She blushed deep rose and stared at the other. 

"'You are speaking to the daughter of Sir Archer 
Godolphin," she said quietly. 

But the Commandant was not impressed. 

** True, and thirty minutes agone I was speaking to the 
son of Sir Archer Godolphin ; who hesitated not to drain 
a glass of my port to my prisoners I You heard what he 
said a moment since?" 

" He, at least, hides nothing — nor do I. It may be 
better that we do not see Mr. Burgoyne," she answered. 

But Robert Burgoyne was already at her elbow. 

*' Oh, say not that! " he exclaimed with a laugh; then 
he saluted Captain Short, carrying his hand to his 
head. He was of moderate stature but sturdy habit His 
black, curly head was bare; his face was tanned very 
brown ; unusual strength marked his mouth and nose, and 
power sat in his grey eyes. Burgoyne was not a man to 
pass. Even in his rough and ill-fitting frieze suit, bought 
of a Jew pedlar, he bore himself with distinction and 
dignity. An unconquerable light shone from his eyes 
•—the light of enthusiasm and genius. 

Short introduced the Godolphins. 

'^They are of the family of the reverend gentleman 
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who is in trouble for your souls/' he said, '^and Miss 
Godolphin desires to give you a message from him." 

The Commandant looted at Miranda, and, with an 
over-acted display of breeding, went out of earshot 

** He has his lesson I '' she thought. 

Felix began the conversation and asked eagerly for 
particulars concerning the recent abortive attempt to 
tunnel out the prisons. 

" Zounds! " he said, " if I 'd had word of it, I 'd have 
helped you moles from the outside and spared no trouble 
to bring you off. 

Burgoyne laughed. 

** T was a pretty plot and very near succeeded. But I 
never felt hopeful. Ill go further — though ready 
enough to do my share, I was n't heart-broken when we 
failed. Peace is within sight, in my judgment, and be- 
tween the outside of these walls and the inside must have 
been but a choice of evils for most of us.'' 

** You *ve got many stout friends on the Moor, I prom- 
ise you," said Felix, and again Burgoyne laughed and 
turned to the lady. 

" And is Mistress Godolphin one of them? " he asked. 

His voice was pleasant and he spoke with a cultured 
accent Unconsciously Miranda had been looking into 
the face of the man and now her eyes fell before his. 

" Nay," she answered. " My father is a soldier and 
I think with him. I would give you all good beds and — 
and good boots, if I could, and warm clothes against 
winter, and plenty to eat and drink, and all that could help 
to pass your time. But I should not let you out till the 
war is done." 

** That is just and fair. Would the authorities were 
as just and fairt But they are not. They treat og 
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with unreasonable severity; they put pains and indigni- 
ties upon us that we should not be called to suffer. They 
tempt us with bribes to go into your ships and fight 
against our own cotmtry. That is base, and I despise 
the govemment that can sink to it." 

They chatted and Miranda gave her message. Bur- 
goyne had not read the book, but declared a great desire 
to do so. 

Your uncle is a good man and a brave/' he said. 

And a patient too/' he added '' I fear I wearied him ; 
but he is a fine listener.'* 

** You interested him deeply. I would we might hear 
your adventures/* said Felix, 

The other laughed again. 

" Too much is made of them. My ship went down — 
that's all — and a dozen men were saved, and half a 
htmdred, already slain, had a burial worthy of heroes. 
But if chance serves some day I should be well pleased 
to tell you the story. *T was a great fight** 

" Why don't you come out on parole ? " asked Felix. 
" There 's many gentlemen I could name who would be 
honoured to entertain you. Would that my father were 
one of them." 

" I *m well content here. There are my friends yonder 
— chaffering with the market people. The sole surviv- 
ors of the Vermont are they. And one *s away, dying." 

His face clouded. 

''I must go back to him," he declared. Then in a 
moment he appeared to banish his passing gloom and 
turned to Miranda. 

" An angel visit," he said. " A good thing to remem- 
ber. I'm blunt, you see, and pay compliments like a 
sailor. Prithee, tell me your name/' 
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She told him and he spoke again. 

** And Dartmoor is your Enchanted Isle ? But I think 
your uncle, not your father, must be Prospero, for the 
Commandant tells me that Sir Archer would give my 
country short shrift.'* 

" He speaks off the book/' she declared. 

The American regarded her curiously. There was a 
frank fearlessness about his gaze, yet it was not bold. His 
nature looked out of his eyes. He admired the girl's 
beauty and did not attempt to conceal his admiration ; but 
there was no offence in his regard. 

" I H warrant you sing sweetly now," he said. " You 
have a singing voice — so have I. T is a good way to 
while time. There 's a dozen of us caged larks here and 
we make capital music'' 

"I'd well like to hear you sing, Mr. Burgoyne." 

" I hope you may," he answered. " But the free bird 
warbles sweetest. Now you — does n't your music tame 
your father's heart ? " 

" No," she confessed, " it serves only to help his nap 
after dinner." 

There came a sudden interruption to this prattle, for 
incidents arising out of the market challenged atten- 
tion. 

Richard Bolt, now busy at his stall, owing to private 
cares and troubles was more surly than usual, and at last 
an American rated the scowling farmer. 

" Sakes alive ! What 's the matter with you ? " asked 
Thomas Midge. " One would think you was the pris- 
oner and we free men." 

"There's worse things than stone walls," answered 
the big man, as he sold a cabbage for a halfpenny. 

So there are — granted. Smallpox, for example. 
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and starvatioii — that 's what England pays out to pris- 
oners of war. You do well to scowl and skulk. You 're 
an Englishman and carry the brand of Cain on your f ore- 
heady like the rest of your dog-rotted people I I'd 
rather be a Red Indian than one of you. But wait 
till we take your tin-pot island and sweep you neck and 
crop into the sea 1 " 

It was Midge who spoke again, and Owen Seapach 
applauded him while the other men listened. 

" How be our prisoners faring along in your prisons? ** 
asked an old peasant, who stood at the stall beside Bolt 
" Do 'e reckon your nation 's treating of 'em any better 
than we be treating you ? " 

Bolt answered for the irate American. 

" I doubt if they Ve got any of our men, gaffer. T is 
all one way, though they pretend different Our ships be 
sweeping the sea of such rubbish as be shot down in this 
prison. We take their ships or sink 'em, but they can't 
take ours." 

That 's a tarnation lie I " roared out Benjamin Gun. 

A lie, fanner, and you know it as well as any man. 
Else what of all this talk about exchanges?" 

Talk — yes," answered Bolt grimly. "There's al- 
ways talk when two Yankee tongues get together. T is 
all talk — and naught else — like magpies in a tree. 
America don't want you and your rake-helly gang back 
anyway — cause why? They're glad to be well rid of 
such trash." 

At this most unprovoked challenge Benjamin Gun lost 
his self-control. He glared at Bolt, then seized the 
fanner's stall and flung it over. Eggs, poultry, and v^e- 
tables crashed to the ground, and over the ruins strode 
Gun. 
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'' Now I " he cried. " Say that again and 1 11 smash 
your lying mouth and knock your two eyes into one ! " 

These men stood six feet three inches apiece, and the 
excited yard rejoiced at the possibility of such a battle as 
is seldom seen. But it was not to be. A whistle blew. 
Red-coats and turnkeys hurried up, and among them came 
Robert Burgoyne. He was angry, for he had seen Gun's 
action, though he had not heard what provoked it. 

" Steady, you mad fool ! " he said. " What is this ? 
Do you wish to deprive No. 4 of its market? Put down 
your hands; restore the stall instantly and make good 
the harm you have done." 

Benjamin saluted and obeyed. He did not reply, but 
immediately set about repairing the havoc of Bolt's stall. 
Burgoyne flung Bolt a florin and went back to the 
Godolphins* 

" Waal, we '11 see who *s gotten the mightiest arm an- 
other time," said Gun as he picked up the vegetables, and 
Charity Gaunter helped him. 

The matter ended until market was closed. Then 
Gun approached again, bade his sweetheart ^good-bye,' 
and pressed a tiny box made of wood and brass-headed 
nails into her hand. None saw the trifle pass or heard 
Gun's direction. 

''Look inside!" he whispered; and then he turned 
to Bolt ** See here I " he said. " Shake and forget We 
was both to blame. I 'm sorry I spoke rude and riled yotL 
I know how 't is between you and me. But all 's fair in 
love and war — eh ? It shall never be said I Ve played 
ofiF the straight" 

He held out his hand ; but Richard turned away. 

" m fight you first," he answered. 

Gun shrugged his shoulders and watched the market 
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people depart, when a loud-mouthed bell announced 
that their business was ended. Chen a sentry called 
to him and he hastened after the throng that dowly 
streamed into the jaws of Prison No. 4. 

Elsewhere Miranda and her brother rode home to- 
gether. He was enthusiastic concerning the Americans 
and envied Robert Burgoyne. 

"That's power!** he said. "I'd be like that if I got 
the. chance." 

But he little guessed at the self-discipline and self- 
control that had helped to model the American. He was 
dazzled, for he had never until that day stood in the 
presence of a man who possessed the peculiarity of 
greatness. 



CHAPTER IV 

TH£ OLD SAW IS DISPROVED AND A MAN IS LUCKY IN LOVE 

AND LUCKY IN LIFE 

np HAT night Andy Midge, Placid Petersen, Benjamin 
^ Gun, Charley Miller and the rest of the mess of the 
Vermont killed time accordiAg to their habit; but an 
event of more than usual interest was afoot, and cus- 
tomary sports served only to pass the hour until the mo- 
ment of an exciting trial. 

In the dark comer, where they herded apart, Petersen 
read a smuggled journal, Johnny Wood played cards with 
Thomas Midge, and the other men proceeded down into 
the gloom of a cul-de-sac surrounded by granite walls. 

*' There was a new rat as big as a rabbit poked out his 
snout last night,'' said the black*nosed man. ''Hell 
come again, and 1 11 back him for four mutton-bones — 
all I 've gotten." 

" Done with you,*' answered Miller. " 1 11 back Pere 
Ratapon agin every blessed doodle of 'em." 

They repaired to a dark comer, stuck a candle to the 
wall with a lump of clay, and scattered some fragments of 
broken meat in the midst of the stone-paved floor. Then 
the strangely-clad, ragged creatures took up their posi- 
tion in shadow and squatted down together on the pave- 
ment, like some forlorn and sequestered group of spirits 
from a scene of the Inferno. Owen Seapach, a bom gam- 
bler, who had no longer the wherewithal to bet, played 
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umpire and took up his position by the wall behind a 
mass of stone ; the rest sat silent and whispered among 
themselves till the sport should begin. In half an hour^ 
the watcher held up his hand as a signal and pointed to the 
junction of wall and floor. Here were two holes, and now 
there peeped sharp snouts, first from one and then the 
other. Silence fell, and all eyes were fastened on the ver- 
min as cautiously they crept, like grey shadows, into the 
ring of light A venturesome yotuig rat came first and 
then a larger one; then two others of medium size and 
lastly a monster, whose fur was blacker than his compan* 
ions' and whose eyes glittered red. The creatures were 
all known and named, but this giant of rats had not been 
seen before. 

'*ni can him ' Goliath ' and I 'm backing him,'' whis- 
pered Andy Midge. " What 's your money on, Ben ? '' 

*' Same as it always is : on ^ George Washington,' " an- 
swered Gun. 

The company of men watched the horde of rats, and 
laughed silently to see the new-comer drive the others be- 
fore him here and there as he tasted the choicest pieces. 
Presently two more rats arrived, and with them another 
stranger. 

" Say, boys," whispered Miller, " the game is getting 
known among 'em. They tell one another and hev bets 
on among themselves I " 

Thrice the last stranger peeped and retired. It was a 
big rat, only a little smaller than * Goliath,' but it proved 
very shy. At length the creature crept beside its com- 
rades and began to feed. There was a sound of gnawing 
and squeaking and pattering. 

*'Now!" said Andy. "Start 'em, Ben." He sig- 
nailed Seapach; whereon the old cook of the Vertnont 
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made ready, and Gun brought his hands together with a 
sounding report Like lightning the rats flashed away to 
the holes, and Seapach, jumping up, marked which first 
reached cover, and reported the result of the race. 

"*Pere Ratapon' first — won by a nose; then that 
new big fellow ; then ' George Washington*' Rest all in a 
heap," he reported. 

The stakes were paid to Miller, mostly in bones and 
buttons ; and soon afterwards, returning to the light, the 
men found Robert Burgoyne awaiting them, and talking 
with Placid Petersen. 

** T is like this, boys,'' he said, " and I want one and all 
of you to understand clearly the nature of the thing we 're 
going to do. Then there '11 be no disappointment after. 
Johnny Wood, you go forrard there and keep watch. 
Don't fear — you shall have your draw when the time 
comes." 

Johnny went on watch, and Burg03me spoke again. 

"Here we are — the last of the Vermont's crew — 
good friends and pards. And you 're working together 
in the new rectory house yonder, outside the prison walls. 
And Petersen here has found out that 't will be a very 
easy thing for one among you, helped by the rest, to make 
a clean escape, and get off in such a way that none can 
ever know die secret The lucky chap will be safe and 
free. And as you all want to be that, you must draw lots 
who is to escape. Whoever is the man, the rest of you 
will be loyal and see him through. There 's seven of you, 
for poor Eben Taylor is going to make his escape another 
way. He 's dying: I 've just come from him.** 

The others murmured, to hear that their comrade's 
k>ng fight with death would soon be ended. 

"An unlucky man — always waV mused Petersen. 
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'"Tis such as him make you know that luck is luck 
and that there is such a thing, deny it who may.'' 

** Since Taylor 's booked, why should n't Placid have 
two draws — one for himself and one because the con- 
trapsion was his ? " asked Seapach. ** And there 's you, 
too. Captain," he added. " You 've left yourself out." 

Burgoyne shook his head. 

" As for me, I stop here for the present I could go if 
I wished to do so — on parole. But I 'm in office among 
the leaders as you know. There 's a chance of being use- 
ful yet" 

"I don't want no second draw," declared Petersen. 
" 'T would n't be fair." 

" Then set about it, boys, and 1 11 see fair play. Best 
to pull straws, six short and one long," directed Bur- 
goyne. 

" Here 's a bit of paper for spills," said Gun hurriedly. 
He brought out Charity's last letter and felt that if he 
could prevail with Burgoyne to use it, the result was 
assured* None appeared to realize the immense advan- 
tage Ben had planned for himself, and with a beating 
heart he tore up his treasure, fashioned thereof seven 
spills, and handed them to Burgoyne. 

The question arose in what order they should draw; 
their names were therefore thrown into a red night-cap 
and pulled hap-hazard. 

Charles Miller had first pull. 

'' Here's for home and wife!" he said, and pulled 
a short spill. Owen Seapach followed him and also 
failed. 

"Thank the Lordy you ain't got your marching or- 
ders," said Miller. "I should like to know what ouf 
mess would have done without you to cook for us.' 
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" I war n't going, mate," answered the cook. " If I 'd 
drawn it, I 'd hev sold my chance to the highest bidder. 
Him as offered me a good thick coat agin the winter 
should hev had it" 

Johnny Wood drew next, and his small hand shook so 
that he could hardly pull his spill. 

" Steady, John ! " said Burgoyne. The lad drew a 
short spill. 

"Don't you wherrit You're young, you are; your 
turn will come," said Andy Midge. " You can very well 
afford to wait for peace, so long as the smallpox don't 
come your way." 

But Johnny was not easily comforted or consoled for 
his disappointment He pretended not to care, and 
sneaked out of sight to hide his tears. 

Four spills remained, and Andy Midge was the next to 
draw. 

"The Lord make it up to me for my black nose!'* 
he said, and drew a short spill. He had been sanguine 
and was now much cast down. He swore, then held his 
breath and shared the general excitement, for only three 
spills remained. 

" Placid Petersen," said Burgoyne, drawing the Dane's 
name from the night-cap. 

" Good luck, Pete ! " cried Miller. " T was your in- 
vention, and I hope you *re going to be the man ! " 

But Petersen failed. 

There remained only Thomas Midge and Gun, and the 
former offered to yield his draw to anybody who could 
make him a price. Miller and Andy Midge offered every- 
thing they had, which was little enough, but their scanty 
possessions did not tempt Thomas. In the event, how- 
ever, it was well that no purchase of the chance had 
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taken place, for Gun's name came next from the cap; 
he put out his hand and drew the long spill. 

Burg03me congratulated him. 

** Good luck, Ben ! Next Monday 's the day, and you 
can trust your mess*mates to do the right thing." 

" Well I know that — the whole boiling on you," an- 
swered Gun, '^and I wish that we could all skedaddle 
together. But I'm the chap seemingly, though maybe, 
seeing what a damation lot of me there is to hide, 
't would have been better if the lot had fallen to one of 
you little men." 

" T is as it should be, Ben," declared Placid Petersen, 
" for you Ve gotten friends outside the prison, and we 
have not" 

Burgoyne left them then, and soon afterwards there 
came the toll of a bell. The time for retiring had ar- 
rived ; the lights were extinguished ; the crowds ascended 
to their sleeping chambers. Within an hour great silence 
felly save where sufferers tossed sleepless, or sad dreamers 
cried in their sltmiber. For a time the tribulation and 
misery, the hopes and fears of that mighty concourse 
faded under the blessed anodyne of slumber. ' Pere 
Ratapon,' * Goliath,' and their friends peeped forth again 
to finish their interrupted meal; and ever through the 
silence, like a whisper, now near now far, went the 
shufHing feet of sentries, who trod the outer walls, or 
kept their beats about the iron doors. 

Benjamin Gun slept not, however, for his thoughts 
were far too full of splendour and excitement. He 
itched to let Charity hear the news, and remembered with 
dismay that two days must pass before prison market 
came again. 

She would help him and hide him; and then, when 
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peace was come, together they would return to 
But that part of the prospect did not long arrest Ben- 
jamin's thoughts. An orphan, and with no near relations 
to draw him home, he cared little whether he returned or 
stayed. He was, however, familiar with Farmer Caun* 
ter's views on the war, and doubted not that in the end 
he would fly with Cherry back to his own country. 
Sailor-like, he had not thought upon details. No doubt 
they would set off in a cartel ship together some day; 
and for the rest, he well knew that Burgoyne meant to 
support or employ the survivors of the Vermont. 



CHAPTER V 

IN WHICH A maiden's HEART BEATS HIGH 

pARMER JACKO GAUNTER, of Bair Down, took 
^ black views of the time, and his wife, Mary, found 
herself powerless to modify them. But Cherry, being full 
of the joy of youth and moving in a little secret summer 
of k>ve, could not echo her parent's gloom. 

** Look at it ! " he said, with his eyes on the peat fire 
and his pipe in the comer of his mouth. '' Look at what 
life be coming to! This here cussed war's eating the 
country alive; our best have fallen afore the French, 
and all that be left face the Yankees and go down like 
com under the sickle. The Parliament men be all fight- 
ing against each other, and if I had my way they should 
march to war themselves and taste What they drive their 
betters into. And Dartymoor 's going to the dogs. And 
buying prices never was so high and selling prices never 
was so low. And the country over-run with rogues and 
vagabonds so that an honest man 's hardly safe in day- 
light, let alone after dark. And them far-famed night- 
hawks, Blackadder and Workman, loose in our midst 't is 
said E^d the War Prison full of dangerous cut-throats ; 
as may burst forth like a flood and murder us in our beds 
at any moment And no peace or security anywhere. Be 
gormed if life 's worth living nowadays ! If it was n't 
for all my hard-earned savings, I 'd welcome the end of 
the world." 
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" Us ought to save against the next worlds oot this/* 
sighed Mrs. Gaunter. "Tis a terrible state of life, 
without a doubt; but the ill wind have blown good 
to us in Dartymoor — you can't deny that, master — 
for the prison markets have put many a pound in your 
pockef 

" And ban't that gall to a man like me? Do 'e think I 
like taking their money ? I 'd rather take any man's afore 
theirs; And so, like as not, the cunning sarpents will all 
break loose some fine day and murder us and get it back 
again. I won't hear no good about 'em, wife — not even 
from you — for they be traitors all — sons at their 
mother's throat." 

" You 're so bad as General Sir Archer Godolphin," she 
said. " T is even so he rails against 'em." 

" They 've got their side, all the same ; and they 've got 
their proper pride as a free, fighting nation should have; 
and 'tis well known they had to fight us for their 
honour," said Gharity, looking up from her sewing. 

Her father roared, and his clay pipe fell out of his 
mouth and broke upon the hearth. 

^'You, a daughter of mine, to tell that treason! 
They 've not got a side, and they 're not a free people, and 
— and — prisoners of war be too good a name for 'em; 
and if you face me with them lies again. Charity Gaunter, 
you 11 rue it to your dying day 1 " 

The farmer raved, and his wife tried vainly to calm 
him. 

^'Usll leave these high matters, master. No doubt 
war be a cruel, pitiful, silly sort of thing for creatures with 
immortal souls in 'em, and I 'm sure to see all them fine, 
hungry, ragged men under lock and key be a sorry sight 
for us women who tend the market And our own flesh 
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and blood be rotting in their prisons just the same. And 
as for these brave sailors up to Prince Town, you can't 
blame them. They had to do as they was bid and 
fight against England — and very well they 've done it, 
seemingly." 

"Tell not me," he cried. "If they'd been honest, 
they 'd not have failed in with their masters' knavish plans 
or gone in their ships. And if they do starve and fall 
like flies under prison evil and freeze to death in their 
hammocks of a night, 't is no more than the anger of the 
Lord against the men who fired a gun against England. 
The French I forgive. They be monkeys — bom without 
souls — and why there are such people on the face of the 
earth is the Almighty's business, and we shall know His 
reason in His own time." 

Jacko Gaunter gesticulated, frowned, scowled, lifted 
and lowered his black eye-brows, and behaved very much 
like a monkey himself during this tirade. His women 
could not pacify him. He rose presently, strode up and 
down the kitchen, and growled again. 

"But they Americans! Flesh of our flesh — to see 
them bite the hand that fed them — 't is a very vile sight 
for an honest and loyal man. And as for you, Gherry, I 'd 
sooner far have you lying in your cofiin than friends with 
one of them. Remember that I And if I thought you 
took their side, or had ever, by nod or look or deed, 
encouraged one of 'em, I 'd drive you from my threshold 
and disown you evermore." 

Mrs. Gaunter shivered, and put up her hands in a be- 
seeching fashion, but her daughter only tossed her head. 
She knew her father very well, and believed his bark to 
be worse than his bite. 

" I don't take no side," she answered. " I 'm like Mr. 
4 
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Trueman Trinny to the Ring cf Bells — fair afld equal- 
minded I hope. I want England to win, and the sooner 
the better, so that all those good, harmless, brave men up 
along at the prison can get home to their wives and chil- 
dren and sweethearts — as be crying out bitterly for 'em. 
That 's not taking sides — *t is only plain Christianity, and 
you ought to feel the same, father/' 

''Traitors!'' he muttered again, then turned to an- 
other grievance. ** And as for the law — be gormed if I 
know what the law be coming to — coming to naught, 
seemingly. 'T is gone so weak now that any rogue can 
make a living at cutting purses. To think at this time of 
day, in the midst of a God-fearing land, that a highway- 
man like Blackadder can gang his gait at will and pistol 
here and rob there, and the whole nation powerless against 
him." 

'* Drc^ped in at Merripit, I hear," said Mrs. Gaunter. 
''A big, blue-chinned man, talkative and quite civil, so 
long as fie ban't crossed. Never in rude haste and never 
coarse in his language. He took Mrs. Ford's cannelsticks 
and watch and chain and her far-famed silver caudle bowL 
Then he had a drink of cider and praised the open weather 
and told her as Dartymoor had cured an obstinate tissick 
on his chest, and said he was terrible sorry to miss her 
husband but hoped for better luck next time — the sauce- 
box!" 

" Well knowing thaf Farmer Ford was to Tavistock. 
God send the hemp be spun to weave that knave's last 
necktie ! " said Jacko devoutly. 

** And there was the other along with him — the chap 
that 's called Workman," added Charity. " Us heard all 
about it at prison market from Mrs. Crymes of Hartland. \ 
They fell upon Merripit in broad day, and Blackadder 
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called the man with him ' William/ On horses they came, 
and they wore black masks, and galloped off very fast 
after they 'd took the things. And Mrs. Ford told Mrs. 
Crymes that her legs shook under her, and she went 
goose-flesh down the spine and thought herself in a night- 
mare. At their belts was the very pistols what must have 
shot that poor guard off the Okehampton coach a fort- 
night since.'' 

"" T is strange their secret friends don't peach and give 
'em up," said Mr. Gaunter. '' There 's good money offered 
for their capture." 

Mrs, Gaunter sighed. 

'* I hope as they 11 never cast their eyes this way," she 
said, " for 't will be terrible poor speed if you lose your 
nest-^lg, master — and I wish to God you 'd take it to 
Tavistock Bank, like other men do." 

** Not me ! Trust a bank ! Trust a lawyer I Trust 
the devil I They be welcome to my savings — when they 
can get their claws on 'em I I wish they 'd come. I 'm 
itching to pin the rogues to my bam door with a pitch- 
fork. They'd find me a nut too tough to crack, I'll 
wager!" 

" They 11 wait till you be out of the way, father," an- 
swered Gharity. " They be cruel clever, and never make 
no fuss nor hurt anybody, unless folk show fight. But 
there's Dartmoor men helping 'em under the rose, no 
doubt." 

'^ And women, too," said Mrs. Gaunter. 

The truculent farmer swore, and desired no better fate 
than to lay by the heels Blackadder of dark fame. Jacko 
Gaunter was of Geltic blood — a brown-eyed, hatchet- 
faced man — honest, vain, pig-headed, and ignorant His 
Saxon wife had steered him for five-and-twenty years 
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through the ways of peace ; but he knew nothing of her 
skill and tact in the process, and, indeed, held her rather 
a stupid woman. Their daughter resembled her father 
in a certain imperious and dominating force of character ; 
but she had intellect. They were too much alike to be 
very dose friends, for Cherry's wits revealed her father's 
failings and her mother's skill. Thus far she had 
managed the farmer cleverly, but now there loomed 
ahead the battle of her life and a problem from which a 
woman less courageous and determined might well have 
shrunk. 

The time was near when her father must know her se- 
cret — a secret that could only spell profound disaster for 
her when he did know it. Yes, the time was near — far 
nearer than she knew. Indeed, within four-and-twenty 
hours Charity heard of the drawing of the spills and 
learned that Benjamin Gun would be a free man in a 
week. 

She rose now to retire, but her father had another 
matter for her ear. He bade her fetch his jar of hollands, 
then touched a familiar and a painful theme. 

''Came over the hill with Dick Bolt this forenoon/' 
he said. "It passes the wit of man that a sensible 
creature like you, Cherry, can't see that fine chap as 
others see him. You 'd say I was n't one like to be easily 
suited in a son-in-law, and no more I be; but Richard 
is all I want, and if I 'm satisfied, 't is a terrible curious 
thing you ban't. Who 's like to know best — a green girl 
such as you, or a wise, far-seeing man like me ? I under- 
stand the young chap inside out and I have n't a fault to 
find in him. He 's straight and shrewd and prosperous, 
and does right and hates wrong and stands wdl with 
the gentry. And the maiden that thinks to get a finer 
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husband than him, wants better bread than be made of 
wheat, in my opinion. £h, mother? " 

" A very proper man, but " 

" 1 11 take no ' buts.' Find a properer — find a prop- 
erer. The daps of me at his age. I see myself again in 
him." 

"I don't love Richard, father," declared the girl 
quietly. 

"Then why the devil don't you?" he snapped out. 
" When I was young, the girls did what they were told 
and loved where they were told and knew full well that 
their parents was wiser than them in everything; but 
now — each chit thinks she has enough wit to run her own 
life and choose her own husband and lecture her own 
parents. What 's the world coming to ? " 

" Nay, master — love's love," said his wife ; " and if 
you 've forgot it now, none knowed it better 'n you five- 
and-twenty years agone. Who was it fetched me off 
on a moonshiny night from my home and sat me pillion 
and rode away with me under the noses of my father and 
two sojer uncles? Who was it ought to have. wed fat 
Milly Bassett of Moreton — to please his dear father; 
but rather chose to take thin Molly Chave of Postbridge 
— to please his dear self? Love be love, my old man, 
even though you Ve growed out of it, and I 'm with our 
derry there — she shan't take none she don't love, not 
if I can prevent it." 

''Cats!" he said; ''you'm all cats together, and in- 
stead of purring to us poor men, like you did use to do, 
'tis all claws nowadays. Women are not what they 
used to be. They be like the weather and everything 
else — growing worse. Now you'd best get to bed — 
the pair of you — for 'tis prison market tq-morrow 
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and some heavier baskets to carry than usual, by the 
look of it" 

They left him^ and next day were early astir. Richard 
Bolt did not go to market on this occasion, having 
business elsewhere; therefore Charity had to carry the 
baskets alone; but her mother was with her, for Mrs. 
Gaunter often accompanied her daughter to the stall. A* 
load more precious than butter or ^ggs, poultry or vege- 
tables, went with Charity concealed in her bosom, for 
Miranda had met her by appointment two days before 
and entrusted a letter. 

"Your lover sees one Mr. Burgojme daily," she ex- 
plained, " and should the chance offer, Cherry, you must 
hand to Mr. Gun this note for his master. It concerns 
a book." 

But Miranda turned rosy under the other girl's search- 
ing eyes. 

*' Trust me, dear miss — he shall have it safe enough," 
she promised. " And if — if perchance Ben has a letter 
for you ?" 

"There will be none — there will be none. Cherry," 
vowed Miranda; and then she had ridden swiftly away 
in no little trepidation. But her own letter was safe and, 
for the present, travelling very comfortably and very 
close to Charity's heart. 

She chose this occasion to teU her mother the truth. 

"'You understand," she said. **YouVe a woman, 
mother, and the sensiblest, dearest mother as ever 
breathed, and you '11 not say nor think any cruel thing 
when I tell you I be tokened to — to one of these fine 
fellows up-along." 

Mrs. Oiunter nodded. 

'* I know. You young folk think us old ones be deaf 
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and blindy but I know all about it Haven't I stood 
behind the stall at your elbow a score of times and seen 
the man help you to put away the trestles and all the 
rest of it ? And have n't I marked the way he treats me 
— an ugly old woman? You think you love that giant, 
Benjamin Gun; and he thinks you love him, and I 
ban't going to quarrel with either of you about it — 
too wise for that But don't you build no castles in 
the air, Cherry. And remember that a sailor 's a sailor. 
They be very well used to change in all things, and come 
the poor fellow gets his liberty and a passage home in one 
of they cartel ships, he '11 take it quick enough and think 
no more of your red cheeks than he will of your red 
apples." 

"Don't say that," the girl answered. "Bide a bit 
till you see him closer and look in his honest eyes. He 's 
a hero among 'em, I tell you, and that mighty man, 
Master Burgoyne, thinks great things of him. Benjamin 
was bom to farming, mother, though he went for a sailor 
when Mr. Burgo3me fitted his privateer. But a farmer 
he is for choice, and from Vermont State he comes, and 
he be the only man amongst 'em that can look at Darty* 
moor without hating it — because of me^ And he don't 
want particular to take me home along with him. All 
his folk be dead, and he 'd just so soon bide along wi' us 
to Bair Down." 

Mrs. Gaunter laughed. 

"No doubt; and be father's right hand! A likely 
story, my dear. Such things don't happen. Do 'e forget 
what the master said last night? This be parlous news 
you tell me, and I hope, for all our sakes, that you and 
him will change your minds, for a madder notion never 
got in the heads of a silly maid and man." 
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" You Ve on our side all the same, mother/' answered 
the girl. " I know right well you arc" 

So the matter was left, and Cherry went on her way 
without much self-consdousness but in the large hope 
and trust of youth. She had waded deep in love and 
reached that depth where absonbing passion made her 
oblivious to the outer world and all in it. Her life's 
future centered in the American. He was sole guiding- 
star in her sky; and now that star proved much in the 
ascendant, as she soon learned. 

Benjamin Gun shouldered lesser men away from the 
Caunters' stall presently, when he and his mates re- 
turned from their business of stone-mason outside the 
prison, and a moment came when the lovers were able 
to get a few words together. He gave her a letter — in a 
quid of tobacco which was supposed to be a present for 
her mother 1 — and she handed him two apples, each of 
which contained a precious core. One was for himself, 
the other had the letter * B * scraped on the red rind and 
his sweetheart made it dear that it was sent for Ben's 
master. 

Thus their bUlets doux passed between them md 
none suspected. Mr. Gun unblushingly assured the 
turnkeys that he could not write, but he wronged him- 
self. The sailor's caligraphy was better than his 
spelling; though he had a mariner's plainness of speech, 
and Charity was never in doubt as to his meaning. 
To-day much matter filled his note, and under his breath 
he warned her to be unusually careful and read the 
missive in secret 

Anon others hegssi to crowd about the stall, and Gun, 
as usual, was the butt for his friends' humour. 

** When his majesty here shuts one eye and lets in a 
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noggin of brandy to No. 4 we II drink to the health of 
the lovers/' said Andy Midge. He pointed to a turnkey, 
who answered with a wink. Plenty of spirits and other 
interdicted materials were smuggled to the prisoners; 
for not a few of the Americans possessed wealth and 
enjoyed the receipt of pretty r^;ular supplies of money. 
They had^ however, to pay dearly for their luxuries. 
Charity brought a sucking-pig for sale to-da^, and it 
fetched three shillings. 

The conversation was of a small man who had escaped 
to Dartmouth and so got to sea and reached France. 

** T is said a girl helped him with a gown/' declared 
Charley Miller. " Now surely, Miss Caunter, you might 
do the like for long Ben here. He'd look quite the 
gentlewoman, I 'm sure." 

"Only don't let him whistle 'Yankee Doodle,' like 
that fool, Bumham," said Seapach. "If he'd only 
kept quiet, he'd hev gotten dear off in the sentry's 
coat and hat he stole ; but just to show how demed cool 
he was, he must needs whistle, and a guard challenged 
and the silly chap was done for. He 's cooling his tail 
in the cachot of No. 5 now." 

"A clever chap, too," asserted Andy. "Twas him 
made that dummy we lowered out of window t'other 
night It looked for all the world like a man trying to 
escape, and the lobsters let fly at it and, when we dropped 
the rope, rushed in on it as valiant as lions. How we 
laughed up aloft when they found it was a man of 
straw! And it got up their dander proper. The Com- 
mandant was just mad ! " 

"They're a cowardly lot at heart — the soldiers," 
said Thomas Midge. " If No. 4 could only act in con- 
cert with t' other prisoners, we 'd hev every blessed doodle 
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of us out and the place in our hands easy as falling off a 
log." 

But Benjamin Gun shook his head 

** A foolish thought, Tom. You heard what the boss 
said last night — Cap'n Burgoyne, I mean. We shall all 
be free men inside three months — and then " 

"Very easy for you to preach, Ben/' cried the boy, 
Johnny Wood. Then he sank his voice. "YouTl be 
free in three nights, wi' luck 1 " 

''Tis true what Ben says all the same,'' declared 
Seapach. ** The sloop of war, Favourite, is half-way to 
the States wi' the treaty of peace by now." 

^'And these cussed rogues won't even let us rejoice 
at that," grumbled Andy Midge. "When they hung 
out that flag over the * Commodore,*^ with * Free Trade 
and Sailors^ Rights' on it, didn't G>mmandant Short 
and his dirty troops go and force 'em to pull it down 
again? And the bombs we fired made all the country- 
side shake in its shoes ! " 

" They ain't got the pluck of powder-monkeys," said 
Johnny. 

" 'T is idle to fly in the face of the powers any more 
now, however," urged Gun, " and I don't say it because I 
may be a free man afore long. I say it because I believe 
it. The last chance of a general escape were lost when 
'Judas' Bagley split and gave away the undergrotmd 
passage." 

The others cursed. 

" And may he split again, like t' other Judas, and his 
bowels fall out I " prayed Charles Miller. 

Elsewhere Mrs. Gaunter spoke with the man called 
Placid Petersen. 

^ Prison No. 3 was called " The Commodore." 
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"And how be poor Mr. Eben Taylor faring?" she 
asked. 

" Well, I hope : he 's dead. A good chap caught up 
into the war, and he never could exactly tell how he came 
to be fighting. He escaped with the rest of us by the 
skin of his teeth and did wonders and played the hero. 
Then his fate overtakes him in this den. However, 
't is no odds any more. He 's free — and we go on hop- 
ing. There 's talk of more exchanges in the air. T is 
time ; look at our shoes I I blush for your country when 
I look at *em — and our jackets likewise." 

"Was Dr. Magrath along with Mr. Taylor when he 
died?" asked Mrs. Gaunter, and Petersen said that he 
was. 

"An angel in human shape, that man. Demed if I 
can tmderstand where he hides his wings. A true 
friend to the prisoners — a heart he hath to feel for us, 
and his voice is better than his physic. God will reward 
him." 

The market ended ere long and a great bell clanged the 
folk away. The boards and trestles were put up; the 
gates were opened, and the people with light baskets 
trailed off to their distant homes. 

Miss Gaunter and her mother walked together, but the 
girl's impatience could not long be restrained. Half a 
mile away from the prison confines, she dropped her 
baskets, sat upon a stone, and read Benjamin's letter. 
It made her heart beat indeed, and soon she ran after 
Mary Gaunter with the great news. Her war-worn 
sailor had drawn the lot and was to escape; and to her 
fell the task of helping him. Much indeed depended 
upon her; he looked to her to aid him; he trusted her 
pluck and her power to do so. 
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•'Mother! Mother!" cried Cheny. *'List to this! 
Ben have drawn the lot — 'twas my letter torn up in 
spills brought the luck to him I And 't is all set out in his 
precious letter — what I *m to do and how I 'm to help. 
Liberty be the very breath in Ben's nostrils, you must 
know, mother dear, and 'tis my proud work to help. 
On Monday 'twill be!" 

Her face flamed with pride, as she thought that her 
lover had come to her at this great crisis in his fortunes. 
She could talk of naught else. She lived in the romance 
and adventure of the moment; nor would she listen when 
her grave-eyed mother spoke of the future. 

" We '11 hide him away snug when he be fetched safely 
off," said Cherry. " 'T will be my fine part to feed 
him and tend him in secret. And come presently, when 
the war be ended and Ben 's a free man again, he '11 have 
to face father and fight it out for me — and trust him to 
win ! " 

"Lord! the hopefulness of the young!" sighed Mrs. 
Gaunter. " Their hope and their power o' faith in to- 
morrow ! If you 'd seen so many to-morrows as what I 
have, child, you would n't be so ready to believe in 'em. 
And in the case of you and this great madman — 
there, 't is more 'n I can think of and keep my thought 
in bounds. 'T is a black comc-along-of-it, whichever way 
you look." 

"'Tis a glorious come-along-of-it ! " cried Cherry. 
" He '11 conquer father like he conquers the soldiers and 
turnkeys. He 's all men's friend! " 

Her thoughts turned back to her letter and its strange 
directions. In her mind grew and grew a symbol, a 
figure, a vital design whereupon literally the fate of 
Benjamin Gun might be expected to turn. 
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It was represented thus — 








"A star between two stripes," breathed Charity to 
herself. " The star to guide me to my Ben I " 



CHAPTER VI 

INTRODUCING THE WOSST MAN IN DA&TMOOR — AND THE 

BEST 

'T^HE Reverend Septimus Godolphin and his niece 
* walked together from Prince Hall to Prince Town. 
They crossed Dart, breasted the great hills, passed Tor 
Ro3raly and thence climbed upward to the newly created 
village. Sir Archer's brother took active interest in the 
vicarage and church that grew under the hands of the 
prisoners, and the church, now very nearly completed, 
was his goal on this occasion. To her joy, he had asked 
Miranda to accompany him ; but he was innocent of any 
subterfuge, nor guessed how much the unexpected occa- 
sion meant to her. 

But well she knew that Robert Burgoyne was working 
in the roof of the sacred building; that he carved the 
ends of the roof beams and helped to embellish the house 
that others had built. Her uncle, in all innocence, had 
invited her to accompany him into the presence of the 
man who filled her thoughts; and he solved a prob- 
lem, too, for Miranda had written a letter in answer 
to one from Burgoyne which duly reached her; but the 
girl's difficulty was to convey it. She knew that Charity 
would take it safely; yet at this stage of her romance 
she was timid, suspicious, and full of doubt. She liked 
not the thought of letting Cherry know more, and hesi- 
tated to entrust another communication to any hand. 

64 
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Then eame this complete solution of the difficulty, and 
with joy Miranda perceived that she herself mig^t carry 
the letter to him without anybody else being the wiser. 

To the church they came, and her heart leapt to her 
throat to see a man in the lofty roof jump from a beam 
to a ladder and come swiftly, sailor fashion, to earth 
as she and her uncle entered He was beside them in a 
moment and contrived ere long to separate thenu For 
Mr. Godolphin wished to inspect certain work in the 
east end and was dispatched at once with a guide to do 
so, while Miranda stood for a few moments beside Bur* 
goyne, heard him speak, looked into his fearless eyes, and 
rejoiced secretly that he was so very glad to see her 
again. 

" This is indeed an honour and a joy little looked for,'' 
he said ''For a moment I feared that all was not 
well with you ; but since all is very well, then may I hope 
with good ground that you received my letter and found 
it not amiss?" 

"Of course not! I was very proud to get such a 
letter from you," she said shyly. 

" The pride belonged to me when I wrote ; but it had a 
fall, as pride will. No matter for that. May I be so 
bold as to hope you 11 accept the book that tells you all 
about my state — Vermont, the beautiful and happy — 
and the paper along with it? For I am vain of my an- 
cestors. Their lives make good reading." 

"I shall read with great joy," she said. "And I 
liked your letter too," she added. " It was good of you 
to think on a girl." 

He looked at her without making any answer. A 
compliment leapt to his lips, but its triviality made him 
prefer silence. 
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" I thought twice whether your interest might not be 
sprung of simple kindness/' he answered, ** for here 
small things bulk large and life has grown distorted. 
But I promised the book and therefore found the first 
opportunity to send it'' 

"I — I have made bold to write and thank you/' she 
answered ** You said that you despised not the poets, 
as most men of action would seem to do. Shall I leave 
these verses — or was that said, maybe, to please me ? " 

His face lighted with mighty pleasure. 

" I had rather have your book than liberty ! " he said, 
and took it eagerly, almost reverently, from her hand. 
" Henceforth, Mistress Godolphin," he continued, ** there 
shall be no doubt of meanings between us. I shall 
believe you ; you must believe me. I am a sailor-man — 
plain-spoken folk, as you know. And you are a soldier's 

daughter — and " He broke off, for Mr. Godolphin 

returned to his niece. 

"I rejoice. Master Burgoyne — I rejoice/' he said, 
beaming upon the young people. 

That we are so nearly finished, sir? " 
Even so. The dedication of this sacred building 
need be no longer delayed. I shall communicate with 
his Grace, the Bishop of Exeter, immediately. I long 
to hear the first hymn of praise ascend within these 
walls." 

*' And the first prayer to hasten the peace," murmured 
Miranda. 

" Well spoken, well spoken ! " answered her unde. 

To the trouble of the young man and maid, Mr. Godol- 
phin would not go away again ; yet neither could blame 
him, though a look of understanding passed between 
them and Buigoyne marked the little frown that Miranda 
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made and was well pleased to see it But she was an 
imperious lady and could do pretty much what she 
chose with her reverend uncle. She bade him now 
procure certain measurements and see that they were 
accurate. 

** You know that I have promised you to make a fair 
cloth for the holy table/' said she. ''I prithee, dear 
uncle, find from yonder men what I want to know. I 
have the linen and only need the length and breadth to 
set about my embroideries." 

'' I am happy to think you have borne the matter in 
mind," he replied, and departed immediately. 

Thus time served for a few more words to pass between 
them ; yet neither said much more. They seemed stricken 
dumb. The magic bolt had fiown: they loved, looked 
in each other's eyes, confirmed the thing they felt, and 
marvelled in secret. 

She asked whether Vermont were a wild country, and 
the question loosened young Burgoyne's tongue. He 
became animated. 

" The loveliest land in the world," he said. " Both 
a wild and a beautiful land, yet maybe you would not 
think well of it if these great moors are very precious to 
you?'' 

*'I should like the sport," she declared, and then 
asked a question. 

"' Is the famous beaver a Vermont creature ? " 

He assured her that the rivers of his state were full 
of beavers, and began tj relate their natural history and 
amazing social arrangements. At that time travellers' 
tales were told about the beavers and they were credited 
with powers more remarkable than they possessed. In 
all good faith the young sailor repeated diese wonders. 
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and Miranda was laughing widi pleasure and surprise 
when her unde returned. 

** You will tell her next of ' the anthropophagi, of men 
whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders M" he 
said. ^ And right soon I trust you may have full oppor- 
tunity to do so. To my old but sanguine eyes Peace is 
already brooding over the nations and waiting, like 
Noah's dove, for a place where she might alight. Let us 
pray that the flood of war will soon recede, and Peace 
once more find foothold on the earth." 

They examined Robert Burgoyne's carving, and Mi- 
randa praised it, then, with more promises of books 
and letters, she departed beside Sq>timus Godolphin. 
But her thoughts were far from his words as they 
tramped away together over the wild land. In her ears 
was another voice, deep and tuneful. She retraced its 
utterances and now held her breath at recollection of the 
things the prisoner of war had told her, and now laughed 
at memories of his humorous anecdotes. Meantime, the 
clergyman, taking his usual charitable survey of suffer- 
ing mankind, spoke of the goodness underlying human 
nature and declared that not the least worthy or the 
hardest hearted of men wholly lacked it. 

''Gioodness is the divine attribute that we, God's 
creatures, universally share,'* said he. ''In quantity 
greater or smaller, in quality richer or poorer, the virtue 
belongs to one and all of us. Did we set out to seek a 
man wholly bad, we should seek in vain, Miranda, and 
history, albeit its pages are darkened by the doings of 
many a powerful fire-brand, yet shows us no notorious 
persons who were all fiend, though their enemies have 
sought to make the world believe so. The human heart 
— good powers ! What men are these ? *' 
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They were passing over a deep tract of lonely heath 
shut in by granite hills when suddenly, magiodly, as 
though sprung by miracle from the sdhades of night, 
two horsemen confronted them. One rode a large bay; 
the other was seated on a black horse. One was tall; 
the other appeared to be of less than average height 
Both wore the familiar uniform of the road and both were 
masked. 

Miranda lifted her eyes at her uncle's sudden ex- 
clamation, and brought back her thoughts from their 
wanderings by the streams of another land. Then she 
answered Mr. Godolphin's question. 
They Ve the highwaymen I '' she said. 
Without a doubt — these birds of prey that have 
frighted Dartmoor so cruelly of late I *' 

No fear appeared on the face of the old man or the 
girl. Miranda exhibited fluttered interest, and her uncle 
was sad A moment later the riders trotted up; both 
took o£F their hats, and the taller spoke. 

"We are sorry, reverend sir, to spoil your walk, and 
pray that neither you nor this young lady will be frighted. 
The polite and courteous find us as considerate as them- 
selves. We Uve on the superabundance of the prosper- 
ous; we are generous to the poor; we seek to restore a 
little of that balance of wealth which of late has grown 
so unequal. You will help us gladly, if I mistake not 
for it belongs to your high calling so to do." 

"These men are Blackadder and Workman, Uncle 
Septimus," said Miranda, looking fearlessly up at their 
hidden faces. 

"And so we are. The lovely lady tells truth, Uncle 
Septimus," said the smaller rascal, mimicking her voice. 
His hair was fair, and from his mask shone laughing eyes ; 
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but the larger man had black hair and a blue heavy jowl. 
He spoke in a slow, cultured voice. 

The clergyman regarded them with frank sorrow. 

•* You are still young men/' he said, " My heart is 
sad for you. Were it not that your hands are already 
dyed in the blood of your fellow-creatures, one might 
urge you yet to a properer course of life." 

But Miranda took a different view. 

" You are cowards ! " she said. " To stop an old man 
and a girl — the great Blackadder and famous Will 
Workman to do that ! An eagle does not catch flies.'' 

"Ah! a clever maiden, I see, and learned in the 
classics," declared Blackadder. " I, too, am a scholar. 
My father was also a clergyman. It may interest you 
to know that I am descended from Irish kings." 

The Reverend Septimus looked mildly at him. 

** Alas I you have indeed descended ! " he said. 

'* Belike you were driven out of Ireland with the 
other snakes by good St Patrick ? " suggested Miranda, 
and the lesser highwayman roared with laughter at his 
chief. But Blackadder did not laugh. 

" Come I " he answered. " The night thickens ; we must 
not keep you, else you may lose your way home in the 
bogs." 

" Your money or your life ! " cried Miranda. " Those 
are the words, are they not? Let us hear you say 
them, Mr. Blackadder. T will make the tale prettier in 
the telling," 

" Out on you, pert minx I " he replied. " Come, de- 
liver! My friend and I have far to go ere midnight." 

"I would we had Robert Burgoyne with us," said 
the clergyman. " For such is his prowess that I think, 
despite the blood of kings, he might best these rogues." 
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'" And who is Master Burgoyne of the high hand ? " 
inquired the merry highwayman. 

''An American, young man. A notable sailor pent 
up yonder till peace shall come/' 

''I'm a true-bom Englishman, Uncle Septimus, and 
good for any ten of the boys of the Stars and the 
Stripes." 

" You braggart ! " retorted Miranda. " Would he were 
but here ! The stars you 'd see and the stripes you 'd 
fed, you naughty rogue ! " 

''Think not I have any quarrel with the fine fel- 
lows," answered Workman. " I 'd loose them to-morrow 
had I the power. Shadrach here and I have given it a 
thought, I assure you. I was a sailor myself once. Be- 
gan life at a rope's end, you may say." 

" Ah 1 and wfll end it so ! " she answered. 

"A bitter tongue, mistress. But I'd sooner dance 
with you than the hangman's daughter. Well live in 
hope. Meantime " 

" Stand and deliver ! " said the bigger man. " Some- 
thing too much of this." 

Septimus Godolphin regarded him benevolently. " Your 
luck is out, Shadrach Blackadder," he answered. " 'T is a 
name that recalls a burning and a fiery furnace, Shadrach. 
With such a name one might have hoped — However, we 
have nothing about us. My niece here is plainly and 
poorly clad for walking. I think she carries not a jewel. 
For my part, my watch and seals and the buckles on 
my shoes are all that I have about me of value — save 
this book of religious precepts under my arm." 

" I carry my grandmother's riag," said Miranda. " T is 
only the agate one, by good chance, not the sapphire and 
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She took it from her finger and held it up to Workman, 
but he refused it. 

** You are one on whom Fortune smiles, and may she 
do so for ever/' he said ''This you can have again 

for ** He was going to say " a kiss," but the girl's 

proud bearing and scornful eyes restrained him. More- 
over, he well knew that Blackadder liked not such 
weakness. ** For nothing," he concluded, and Miranda 
took her ring again, but did not thank him. 

Blackadder had turned his attention to the clergyman. 

''Your watch and seals then; and the buckles from 
your shoes," he said. 

''My watch and seals I surrender since I must," an- 
swered the old man, " but I do not kneel to remove my 
buckles. That work you can do for yourself." 

He stood upright, patient and dignified. 

" What are they made of ? " inquired the highwaymen. 

" Of silver," was the answer. 

" Fool I Had you said they were trash, I should have 
let you keep them." 

" Had I said they were trash, I should have lied, my 
poor fellow. G>me, you who are a descendant of Irish 
kings — or Irish Kerns — Shakespeare's 'shag-eared 
Kerns,' I suspect — descend now from that fine horse and 
steal an old man's shoe-buckles I " 

Blackadder grunted. 

" Damn your airs and graces. T is no time for them," 
he said. Then he got off his steed, giving the rein to 
Workman, while Miranda stroked the horse's nose and 
asked its name. On foot Blackadder proved a tall, lean 
creature but evidently one possessed of great physical 
strength. He worked with swiftness, cast one glance 
at close quarters over Miranda, then turned to her 
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uncle, bent down, and removed his buckles in a moment. 
You carry no purse? '* he asked. 
None/' answered the clergyman. 

Then Blackadder remounted his horse. 

** Would that we might finish the rite with a prayer, 
reverend sir/' gibed Workman, *' but alas 1 time is want- 
ing/' 

" You will have eternity to pray in, young man,'' an- 
swered the other, '' and plenty of occasion." 

** May the gaol chaplain who shrives me be such another 
as you, Unde Septimus 1 " Blackadder had already ridden 
away, and since his chief's back was turned Mr. Workman 
kissed his hand and pressed it on his heart for Miranda's 
benefit. Then he, too, departed, and the Moor, that had 
so suddenly produced the rascals, swallowed them again 
as swiftly. 

Unde Septimus, who had borne himsdf with courage 
before danger, now collapsed. 

'' I am a little troubled at the heart," he said. ** The 
andent weakness against which the doctors warned me. 
'T is nothing, but I must recline a moment" 

He sat down and closed his eyes, while Miranda, know- 
ing that her unde's heart was not strong, f dt acute con- 
cern for him. 

" The wretches, the cowardly, jeering wretches I " she 
cried '' If I had but been a man • . ." Then she turned 
to her uncle. 

T is not above a mile to Trueman Trinny's," said she. 

Let me take your arm and we will walk slowly to the 
Ring </ Bells. There you shall get a mount and come 
easily home." 

" An excellent idea — worthy of your quick wits," he 
answered; and with his niece's help was soon moving 
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again. They passed a river, at a ford some distance be- 
neath Tor Royal, and presently reached Two Bridges, 
where stood a famous hostelry and dwelt a famous man. 

Trueman Trinny of the Ring o* Bells enjoyed a measure 
of fame that extended far beyond the fringes of Dart- 
moor, while upon it he reigned paramount in all branches 
of moorland craft — farming, stock-raising, hunting, and 
sport in general. His genial company and far-reaching 
knowledge were deniedi to none, and whether behind his 
bar or at a pony ' drift,' or with hounds, or gun in hand 
after a snipe or black cock, the man's humour and wis- 
dom appeared. He had a nerve of iron and was never 
known to be at a loss for word or deed. Now, at sight 
of a drooping old figure and an upright young one, Mr. 
Trinny, who chanced to be at his outer door, ran forward, 
for at a glance he perceived that there was something 
wrong. 

The innkeeper was a man of fifty, with keen eyes 
wherein homed eternal humour. It was his great gift to 
see through appearance to reality; and reality he found, 
like Democritus before him, a matter for tolerant amuse- 
ment rather than wringing of hands. His face was round 
and full, and supported by an ample double chin; his 
short hair was grey and stood brusquely off his square 
forehead. Upon his temples ran lines like little rays of 
light from his keen eyes. He had a firm but Idndly 
mouth, ever ready to laugh, and his expression combined 
an alert subtle observation with a twinkling and tender 
regard for all things human. He was clad in a plum- 
coloured coat, and wore cord breeches and a three-cor- 
nered hat Now Miranda called to him and he obeyed 
her direction instantly without wasting words. 

" My Uncle Septimus is ill, Mr. Trinny. I beg you will 
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get him something to drink as swiftly as may be. Some 
brandy, it had better be.'* 

Trueman vanished, and so qnicldy did he act that the 
clergyman was still twenty yards £rom the inn when he 
returned. He hastened to him and presented a glass on a 
salver. 

*^ Add a little water, my friend,'* said Mr. Godolphin, 
'' and let me sit before your porch awhile. My niece will 
tdl you the occasion of this disorder." 

Trinny led the old man to a chair. 
I doubt your reverence has walked too far," he said. 

You shall have a nag saddled so soon as you are 
rested." 

" Too far for our comfort, indeed. In a word, we have 
fallen among thieves — those ill-omened birds. Black- 
adder and Workman." 

"They took my uncle's watch and shoe-buckles," ex- 
plained Miranda. " They knew not, nor did he let them 
see, that he was ill, but when the bullies had ridden away, 
poor Uncle Septimus felt his heart beat strangely, for it 
is not strong." 

'* A blight on the rogues ! " cried Trinny. " Which way 
did they go, and how long is it since they made off? " 

"Restrain your ardour," answered the clergyman. 
** Well I know you would like no better task than to be 
after them; but your cattle could not overtake the bay 
and the black these bad men ride." 

" Rabbit the rascals I They strike like the bolt from 
the blue," exclaimed Trinny. " 'T is their clever trick, 
like the hawks they are, to swoop where least expected. 
Jan French here heard tell but yesterday that they were 
to the north and had stopped a coach nigh Launceston. 
But well have 'em by the heels yet, your honour. 



CHAPTER VII 

A GENTLEMAN OF THE ROAD FIRES HIS PISTOL AND MISSES 

HIS AIM 

"pvARK clouds hung heavy between Felix Godolphin 
^^ and his father, and despite the efforts of the clergy- 
man to bring them together in an understanding spirit, 
they continued antagonistic. It was inevitable, for the 
obstinate will of the race belonged both to the old man 
and the young, and the fact that it had been diverted 
in the son's mind to flow far from these ancient channels 
it pursued in his father's, made reconciliation or fellow- 
feeling possible between them only by some direct miracle. 
For neither would give way. Sir Archer refused to toler- 
ate and condone the advanced opinions of Felix, while 
the youth was not prepared to subscribe to a policy he 
despised and a party he charged with the present woes 
of the world. Far otherwise, ne busied himself against 
his country, and with the warm heart and foolish head of 
boyhood enlisted himself in romantic schemes for the 
amelioration of the lot of those nearest at hand. He had 
striven to intrigue with Robert Burgoyne and proposed to 
make friends outside the prison, who should be powerful 
enough to represent the sorry lot of the Americans at 
headquarters, and so better their condition and procure 
the dismissal of their present useless agent and the Com- 
mandant of the War Prison. These men were thorns in 
the lot of the prisoners, and it had been well enough if 
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they had been superseded; but Felix Godolphin and an* 
other hot-head or two who joined him were powerless to 
press any such change. A letter was intercepted, and 
there came a day when a mounted soldier brought this 
missive to Sir Archer, together with another letter from 
Captain Short. 

Felix himself saw Sergeant Bradridge arrive and, 
knowing too well that a communication had miscarried, 
could hazard a shrewd guess at what lay in store for him. 
His first inclination was to depart and give his father 
time to recover his temper from the loss of it that would 
now overtake him; but he changed his mind by evil 
chance and went before Sir Archer a few minutes later 
when sent for. 

One Silas Squibbs, butler to the General, brought the 
message, and he exercised the right of an old retainer to 
breathe caution. He was a long-faced, narrow-eyed, 
narrow-lipped old man, and little appeared upon his 
impassive countenance to prcmiise sentiment or compas- 
sion; but hid deep in his heart and concealed with ut- 
most skill from every eye, lurked Whig principles of the 
most pronounced character. 

He sympathized very heartily with his master's son, 
but took exceeding care never to show it, and on all 
occasions paraded a loyalty to Sir Archer's party that 
he was far f r<Hn feeling. 

" You 've to go afore the master," he said. " But take 
an old man's advice and make yourself scarce, my dear. 
God forgive me, but ni tell him you're out. He's 
like the bull of Bashan. Don't you beard him till the 
sun 's gone down on his wrath." 

''That's all right, Squibbs. I know. I saw the ser- 
geant ride in and ride out again. I guessed what he 'd 
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brought. What's the good of waiting? I'll ga I'm 
not afraid of my father." 

" No — that 's the pity of it If you was, 't would be 
better for us all. But the storm that 's brewing now be a 
proper tempest wi' lightning in the clouds. There 11 be 
more than thunder thi^ time. When his honour's gills 
go mulberry colour, then 'tis any port in a storm, and 
devil take tiie hindmost." 

" You 're a fiddle-faced old coward, Squibbs,* answered 
Felix. '' Come in and see the row. 'T will be something 
to tell about My plan 's miscarried, I doubt Well, I '11 
try again, and not fifty fathers shall come between me 
and my duty — as I see it** 

He marched before his father and found the old man 
stumping up and down in his study. Two letters lay on 
the desk open before him, and Felix saw that one was 
in his own writing, directed to Robert Burgoyne, while 
the other came from Captain Short 

Sir Archer wasted no words. 

"You incarnate traitor I" he cried. •'This — this 
is my reward for giving you a liberal education t Here, 
under my roof, you plot to serve the enemies of your 
country and throw in your lot with those who would 
smite England into the dust You dishonest rogue — 
the first Godolphin that could ever be called one. And 
my son — my son to plot and sneak and employ mean 
tools to do his dirty work ! My son's name to stink in the 
nostrils of his country I It is too much, you degenerate 
scoundrel — too much for me to suffer; and I will not 
suffer it Short is merciful — more merciful than I. He 
might have had you shot — shot like the traitor you are — 
but he, an outsider, has more consideration for a father's 
feelings, than his own son. He has a thought for my 
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disgrace and dishonour. He remembers what I have done 
and suffered for my country; he pities my white hairs. 
But what know you of pity, you jackal ? What care you 
that an honourable parent is driven frantic by your das- 
tardly wickedness? Speak — and for the last time diall 
it be. I have done with you henceforth." 

You 11 be wiser to be calmer, sir/' answered Felix. 

I regret from my heart that my plans have failed and 
that this knave, die prisoners' agent, and this coward, 
their Commandant, are not alike swept out of power. I 
loathe my country for its attitude to honourable foes; 
I loathe my country for its cant and hypocrisfy. I would 
build on these dead, festering bones of England a new 
England where the light is Liberty and the watchword 
Mercy. You and those who think as you do are tyrants. 
They sin in ignorance ; they run in herds. I despise and 
hate the herd! Hencefortfi I stand alone, and will ac- 
count neither to you nor any man for my actions. I am 
not a child. I have a right to think for myself and choose 
my own party and my own ideals. You shall at least 
treat me like a reasonable being." 

" The last thing you are. Who parleys with traitors? 
What rights do you dare to claim ? This is but the cul- 
mination of your manifold offences. This is but the deed 
that drives IxHne the seditious words and scandalous 
opinicMis. Now it is my turn and as an honest man 
'•—whose heart bleeds to think that he ever got you — 
as an outraged father I speak, and bid you leave my 
home for ever. Be gone ! You are disinherited and cast 
out. My duty demands it. My ccmscience orders it. 
Oh, Felix, Felix, ill-named, you have torn my heart; 
you have wounded my soul. I shall carry the wounds 
for ever — worse wounds than the enemies of my 
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country could give. Be gone, I say, and see my face 
no more." 

" And this is justice I " said the other bitterly. " This 
is your Christian isuth and practice, to cast out your son, 
whose only sin is courage to think for himself and not 
to step cowardly in another man's shoes. This is your 
soldier's honour — to fling over a man whose crime is en* 
thusiasm for all humanity, love of his kind, longing to 
make the world a better and a cleaner and a happier 
place! You are led by scare-crows, sir — like the rest 
of benighted England. You are the fool — not I ; you are 
the traitor to your blood and to mankind — not I. I will 
go and gladly go; but God bear me witness that never 
again, so long as I draw breath, will I darken your door 
and call you father ! " 

*' In that at least you speak truth — you whose talk is 
but a tissue of lies and folly. Son of mine you never 
shall be after this day, and threshold of mine you never 
more shall pass! Leave me, and I will sit in sackcloth 
and ashes and call upon the Highest to be merciful to you. 
For your dead mother's sake I shall pray for you, that the 
Lord may have mercy where man can do but justice. 
Your fate is dark, for you go, a madman, into the world 
and I would rather think of you a child again — a child if 
need be sleeping in the grave on your dead mother's 
bosom — than wandering the earth guided by your evil 
passions and poisonous principles — a menace to society 
and a warning to all men." 

*' So much for that," answered the younger. ** And 
I too will pray, for mayhap your God is greater than you 
think Him, father ; I too will pray for you, that in fulness 
of time your eyes may be opened and your heart softened 
to the grief of the prisoners and captives and them that sit 
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in darkness. And think of me henceforth as ranged upon 
their side. To them I go, and stand henceforth for the 
oppressed and the unloved and down-trodden, and all 
that have no friends.'' 

He went out from before his father, and his heart 
beat so hard that he was almost stifled. He sought 
Miranda first, told her briefly of the quarrel, and 
begged her to be patient and brave under the awful 
blow that had fallen upon them. He was reckless and 
indifferent, and said bitter things against his father and 
his name. 

" T would have choked me to bide much longer," he 
assured her. " Waste no tears on me. I am thankful 
enough to be free, and trust myself and my own right arm 
very willingly. Prince Hall has been a prison to me these 
many days. Henceforth, free from it and its obligations, 
I can seek man's work and record a practical protest 
against the things I hate and abhor. Be not cast down. 
I guess shrewdly at what is passing in your yotmg head, 
Miranda, and know a little of what Burgoyne is think- 
ing too. But be patient and long suffering, and trust 
the future to spread golden wings. Father is past pray- 
ing for, it would seem. But you will do your best to 
bring peace into his frosty heart You shall hear anon 
how it fares with me.'' 

The girl soon dried her tears and expressed her mingled 
grief and admiration. 

"You're a hero,'* she said. "Every bit as much a 
hero as our father's self ; and you will show him that it is 
so presently and prove all heroes wear not red coats. I 
have twenty pounds and will get it for you. That 's not 
very heroic, but it may be useful. Oh, would I could go 
wkh you to help right the world, Felix ! But instead 1 11 
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lie dose and strive to right dear father. He 11 list to me 
if I pipe gently." 

She fetched her nest-egg and made him take it Then 
she watched him saddle his horse and put a brace of pis- 
tols in the holsters. 

** Have you thought where you shall lie to-night? " she 
asked, and he shook his head. 

*' I know not Fate shall guide and chance shall lead/' 
he said. 

There was the far-away, unsteady light of fanaticism in 
his eyes, but his mouth was fixed and firm. Miranda 
kissed him on it and restrained her tears till he rode 
quietly away down the long avenue ; then she hid herself 
and wept very heartily. 

Deep anger at his lot surged up in the young man's soul 
as he rode forward. He resented in a storm of wrath 
this sudden fate. With eyes blinded by passion; with 
lungs that inhaled mighty breaths of the northern wind, 
Felix Godolphin rode on to the Moor, gave his horse a 
loose rein, and let it carry him where it would. But pres- 
ently he grew calmer, steadied himself, and turned to- 
wards the sunset. His purposes were vague; his soul 
burned under the injustice and tyranny of the world as 
exemplified in the recent quarrd with his father. Sir 
Archer stood for all that Fdix hated. His frozen opin- 
ions and stem judgments stung the young and generous- 
spirited youth to the quick ; but he hovered on the brink 
of deadly dangers now, because his hot heart had over- 
come his brain ; the ideas and aspirations seething in his 
spirit arose unbridled, untinctured by any reason. His 
soul was up in arms, and he lusted to be at the throat of 
principalities and powers. He was outraged, and went 
unrestrained by any consideration whatsoever. He 
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wanted to strike, and strike hard. The society that had 
driven him into revolt ; the society which his father rep- 
resented; the society that had entered into an unjust 
war with America and was now grinding and starving five 
thousand free-bom sons of liberty in its rusty jaws — 
that society he desired to smite hip and thigh; he hun- 
gered to see it in the dust and grovelling for mercy. 

Godolphin climbed the range of hills that extends 
beyond Crockem, the old site of the Tinners' hypxthral 
parliament He ascended Higher White Tor, die mon- 
arch of the range, and stood for a few moments on that 
height before descending into the valley beneath. Great 
wildernesses of shattered stone, shining bog, and dark 
heath swept round about him, and extended mile upon 
mile into the hazes of the far horizon. The red light of 
evening burned upon the dead brake fern; and over 
the waste were scattered little droves of ponies and Socks 
of black-faced, homed sheep, with a bell-wether's wool- 
muffled music to guide them and denote their presence 
where the fog hid all. The glory of the brake blazed on 
every hill and lined the valleys with its msset splendour ; 
while over many a lofty ridge, in many a marshy bottom 
by stream-side, black, naked scars showed whence next 
winter's firing had been harvested by the moor-men, and 
tawny ravines and water-logged gullies of rich chocolate- 
coloured earth extended this way and that in utmost 
desolation. For here the peat lay like a sponge, twenty 
feet thick on the granite heart of the <Moor; and hid 
in its depths lay many a branch and bough of hazel and 
alder and birch, that aforetime flourished when Dartmoor 
was better wooded than now. The light deepened, and 
the marshes and streams glittered with splashes of blood- 
red fire. Far away eastward and westward the lowlands 
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were dimly visible through a purple veil, where earth 
extended under forest and fallow, hill and valley, to the 
confines of the Channel and the Severn Sea. 

Felix Godolphin had determined to ride to Okehamp- 
ton that night, for there dwelt one who worshipped 
him well and lent no doubtful ear to his opinions. Dame 
Primrose Parlby was his mother's sister — a childless 
widow of great wealth and Whig principles. The air 
cooled the young man's head and steadied his judgment 
He thought upon his aunt, and since no immediate oppor- 
tunity to strike at society offered itself from the austere 
summit of Higher White Tor, he postponed his crusade 
and prepared to descend. 

Then it was that a strange thing met his eye, and from 
the heart of the Moor, above a lonely goyle or guUey, 
aloft among the serpent windings of an infant river, 
isolated, cut off and hemmed in on all sides by impene- 
trable bogs, he saw a thin ribbon of peat smoke creeping 
out like a feather upon the sky. And the feather was 
of ruddy hue, for heaven now burnt with a gorgeous 
autumnd sunset, that lighted the grey heads of the 
hills, flushed the waters, and made a riot of fading 
scarlet and gold upon the green purity of the western 
horizon. 

The smoke rose from a ruin known to few even among 
the moor-men; for times and conditions had changed 
since miners streamed these upper valleys for tin in 
Elizabeth's reign. The place was now deserted; the 
tinner's home, a ruin ; the marks of their work, reduced 
to grey smudges of granite debris half-hidden in whortle- 
berry and ling. But Felix knew the spot It was not a 
fortnight since he had walked over the bogs for snipe, 
and the roofless hut showed no sign of life at that date. 
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It lay not far from the road he designed to take across 
mid-mo8t naoor for Okehampton ; and now he turned and 
took it in his way, to find what uncommon chance had 
brought men to light a fire in such a spot He hoped, 
peradventure, to meet prisoners escaped from Prince 
Town and help them on their way to safety ; instead, he 
came upon two free men and had to thank Providence for 
his 0¥m life in the encounter. 

His horse whinnied a hundred yards from the ruin, 
and another, hidden from sight behind a broken wall, 
made answer. In an instant two figures appeared, and 
one, drawing a pistol, aimed it at Godolphin's steed and 
fired point blank. 

The bullet shrieked past the rider's side but missed 
both man and horse. 

"'Steady, you damned fool I" he shouted. ''Hold 
your hand ! I came as a friend — a friend to every hang- 
dog, cut-throat rascal on earth I '' 

" We 11 see as to that,*' shouted Will Workman, for 
it was he who had fired the shot. " Hold up your hands, 
my man I You Ve surprised a secret that may cost you 
dear." 

The highwaymen came forward and stood one on each 
side of their visitor. Blackadder looked at the rider, 
while Workman scanned the horse. 

Your name and business,'' said Shadrach shortly. 
My name 's Felix Godolphin and my business is re^ 
venge. I 've just been cast out of my father's house — 
disinherited, cursed for an ungodly, England-hating rene- 
gade — a foe of my country — an enemy to the right that 
is might I 'm at war with all the forces that mould man- 
kind to-day. I 'm panting to battle with the cowardice 
and cruelty I see everywhere. I want to be a hawk 
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among hawks, an eagle among eagles, not a cur in a pack, 
not a maggot in a pear, not a sheep in a flock. I hate our 
wars and our blustering, bragging brutalities on land and 
sea; I hate our cant and our hypocrisy. I despise my 
own nation, for it is fallen among cruel masters, and from 
the king on his throne to the lowest Jack-in-office — all, 
all are corrupt and ignorant and selfish. I 'm hungering 
to strike a blow and drive it home. I 'm a desperate man 
and ready for desperate means to make my purpose 
clear. And what men are you that hide here, like a 
brace of kestrels, far from sight and sound of the cursed 
world? And why do you shoot at me, like a pair of 
frightened schoolboys, without first learning whence I 
come and why ? *' 

" Brave words I " said Blackadder. " Time was when 
Will here and I were wont to talk like that Twas 
society drove us upon the road. We had no choice 
but prey upon it, or let it prey on us. Now we eat and 
drink at society's expense, and to-morrow — or the next 
day — or possibly the next — we may die at society's ex- 
pense. I am Blackadder — a name that has made certain 
fine fellows shiver in their shoes of late. I am descended 
from Irish kings. There is royal blood in my veins. We 
aristocrats cannot suffer the herd — the herd chokes us 
with its effluvia; it stifles us with its breath; deafens 
us with its bleating. Will, here, had a lawyer to his 
father — so he sayeth. But no trace of such parentage 
survives in him. He hates the law very heartily and is 
like me — a law to himself. So much for us; and 
now ** 

"The stew gets over-cooked,*' said Workman, "and 
I am hungry." 

" Let me eat with you,'* suggested Felix. " You arc 
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men after my own heart Let me eat with you and 
learn from you and bide with you I A curse on birth 
and breeding and upbringing if it turns a man into a 
selfish brute and starves his bowels of compassion for 
his kind Let me come to you and share your lot and 
teach you more than you know." 

'" Two 's company and three 's none, my young fighting- 
cock," said Blackadder. 

" Three 's a lucky number !" retorted Felix. ''Three's 
a number of might Three nails crucified the Redeemer 
— He who was on the side of the oppressed, who fought 
for the weak against the strong. Three are the Persons 
in the Trinity. You stare ; but I tell you men that you 
take your calling too easily — yourselves too lightly. If 
you would listen to me, I would teach you great things — 
would show you how to build up a party and grow into 
a power. History is full of such heroic undertakings, 
the man of power — the hero — the Napoleon — the Nel- 
son — if by good chance he is a free man and not the 
slave of the government — such a man can collect the 
forces of disorder and revolution, as the wolf-tamer 
collects wolves, and tame and train into obedience and 
break and remodel until a formidable force " 

''Have done, thou dreamer 1" laughed Workman* 
"What have plain gentlemen of the road to do with 
robber bands and revolutions? Come and eat — and 
hand me over your pistols first Feel no fear: you 
shall receive them again. Such a fire-eater and poet is 
like to need them before his pilgrimage take him much 
further." 

Blackadder measured Felix with his heavy eyes; but 
he showed no amusement at his conversation. 

"You have thought to purpose," he said, !"but you 
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are raw and green and smarting tinder your father's in- 
justice. Cut off with a shilling? That is of interest to 
such as I am« Injustice is very vile at all times — never 
viler than between a father and his son. But a soldier 
once, a soldier always. T is a hateful walk of life and 
saps a man's humanity. I^ybe we can help you in this 
righteous cause.'' 

They brought the youth in and presently he ate with 
them. The meal was rough, for each in turn dipped into 
a smoking stew that filled a pot over a peat fire. The 
highwaymen suffered Felix to relate his wrongs, and now 
chaffed, now praised him, now listened to a design for 
liberating the war prisoners, now heard him again offer 
to throw in his lot with them. 

"Twill break your father's heart,** said Workman, 
but Felix laughed with scorn at the idea. 

"His heart! His heart is stone. He would gladly 
stand by the gallows if I came to it He has broke 
me, not I him. It is my turn now. Would that you 
had heard him drive me from him with a contempt and 
loathing that gashed my very heart I hate him. But 
that he is my father I would slay him ! " 

He raved upon his theme, and Blackadder — deeply 
interested before a spectacle beyond his experience — 
was content to listen. Then the more practical Work- 
man dragged a great turnip watch from his fob and 
spoke. 

" In half an hour the Moreton coach passes Bennett's 
Cross — that ruined symbol by the high-road. You know 
it, doubtless. There my friend and I deign to make our 
next claim on the children of fortune, and 't is time we 
set about it." 

Then Blackadder spoke. 
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''Look yoUy young sparrow-hawk, would you nest 
with us in truth, or is this some passiqg whim of passion 
got in your brain at your father's rough usage ? " 

** Willingly — willingly I Tl join you/' answered Felix, 
''and willingly I'd draw a diousand others to do the 
like. Love and mercy are dead in the world; then let us 
reign by fear for a season and make our rulers listen to 
reason at the mouth of our cannon. With your help 1 11 
wager we might loose those brave hordes yonder, for their 
soldier guards are a cowardly crew and a dozen fearless 
men would brave and beat a hundred of them/' 

" Meantime the Moreton coach is on the road," inter- 
rupted Workman. 

" T is each for himself just now in this fine England of 
ours,** declared Blackadder ; " but I 'd lend the boys up 
atoft a ready hand were the chance to offer. Ride along 
with us, young sir, and we 11 try your metal. Times are 
hard and all men are liars; therefore take it not ill if 
Workman and I still doubt you. But there 's a coach to 
be stopped — what say you to that? '' 

" I applaud it. I '11 willingly aid you ! " 

The highwayman looked at him. 

"Think twice. If your heart is faint, go in peace 
before you take so final a step. It means something 
very different from what you guess. We are no saviours 
of men^ but wild beasts that prey on 'em. You know the 
sign we were bom under ? " 

" T is means to an end," answered Godolphin. " I am 
young, but I am hard and strong. Prove me! Lend 
me a mask and I will stop the coach myself 1 " 

" Cock-a-doodle-doo I " crowed Workman. But Black* 
adder took Felix at his word. 

"If you act as bravely as you talk ^" he said. 
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Then he f dt in his pocket and brought out a black mask 
pierced wjth two eye-holes. 

** Have at 'em, young rake-hell I And Will and I will 
stand by ready to help you if needs be. T will puz2le 
'em not a little, for the shape and size of Workman and 
myself are only too well known ; but you oome between, 
and your horse is of a different colour." 

They rode away together, and presently Felix Godol- 
phin, with face hidden and pistols primed, sat on his 
great flea-bitten gelding by Bennett's Cross and waited 
for the coach. His new friends had disappeared and 
watched him, themselves unseen. 



CHAPTER VIII 

FELIX GODOLPHIN BEGINS TO SET THE WORLX) RIGHT 

/^UT of the gloaming stole the mist, and its grey 
^^ fingers crept about the high-road, that here ran 
darkly and with no compromise straight across the 
wilderness. Then, as a last gleam of wild orange light 
flashed upon the west, and the highest points of Dart- 
moor hove up against it before vanishing in the increasing 
vapours, there appeared a spot in the lonely way. It 
increased quickly and soon declared itself to be a mail 
coach drawn along by four galloping horses and driven 
by a man in a scarlet coat. 

Godolphin's heart beat heavily against his ribs, and 
for a moment the significance of the step that he was 
about to take forced itself upon his understanding. The 
act would put him beyond the pale for ever ; and worse 
than that, the crime was capital. Henceforth every 
(jonest hand must be against him. His life would be 
at the mercy of the conmiunity. The man who shot 
him or dragged him to justice would be doing the world 
good service. "The pale? I am already beyond the 
pale — every brave spirit should put himself beyond 
the pale I " So he believed and told himself. He called 
to mind men who had fought society, begun as its bitter 
enemy and ended as its saviour. He was young; the 
future stretched before him. He fmsted himself and 
believed that his wrong-headed ambition was of the 
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soul. With no ill-will to any man, but a burning de- 
sire to revenge his wrongs on all, he rode out now, 
stood before the on-coming coach, drew a pistol, and 
pointed it at the head of the driver in the scarlet coat 

''Pull up — pull up, friend 1 Be sure that I shan't 
detain you, for you carry His Majesty's mails. Tis 
only a matter of what your passengers have about them 
of superfluous cash and trinkets. Quick, gentlemen 1 " 

He rode up to the coach and steadied the guard, 
who was dragging out a fowling-piece. 

*' Nay, my lad, the game's against you. Fling that 
in the road, or I shall drop you into it. Hands up 1 " 

The shaking yoimgster obeyed, and Felix spoke again. 

" Be speedy, I pray you 1 The mail is late, and the 
roads are very bad between Two Bridges and Tavistock. 
Gentlemen, please 1 " 

He was at the window of the coach, to find four 
passengers, all men, and eight angry eyes stared at his 
pistol barrel. His blood surged in his veins; his heart, 
grown stagnant since he left his home, leapt again. Here 
was power ! Here was the herd — the smug, prosperous, 
hard-hearted herd at his mercy 1 

None showed fight; but the nearest man cursed the 
robber for a hateful pest, and prayed the day might soon 
come when he would hang in chains. Whereon Go- 
dolphin struck him in the mouth and bade him cease. 

For a moment there was a strange silence, broken only 
by the prancing of the restrained horses. Then purses 
appeared, and Felix called for pocket-books. He found 
himself hard as a rock, and his brutality amazed him. 
!A strange spirit had got into him: the exultant, inso- 
lent, Dionysian spirit of the road. He felt as though he 
was tipsy. 
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One man sat beside the driver, and when he had 
taken heavy toll of all inside the coach, he called to him. 

He was a soldier of the garrison at Prince Town, 
and Felix knew him. 

** Quick, my lad 1 ** he exclaimed, ** I must n't keep the 
whip there waiting longer, else he 'U bear me a grudge.^' 

" You dog ! If I were armed 1 '' answered the soldier, 
and for answer Godolphin discharged a pistol so that the 
bullet sped six inches from the young man's face. 

The horses danced across the road. A man in the 
coach screamed. 

'' To teach you manners, that is all. Open your mouth 
again and my next bullet will be in your calf's head! 
Your purse, and quick about it 1 " 

The man on the box seat spoke no more, but obeyed. 
He flung his purse to the ground and Felix swept off his 
hat 

''Good-night and a good journey, gentlemen! Your, 
servant to command! " 

The coach thundered away and vanished in the gather- 
ing fog. Then Blackadder and Workman, who had 
approached at sound of the pistol shot, cantered out of 
the Moor. 

Felix related his adventure. He was excited, and his 
words tripped over each other. He handed his spoil to 
Workman and spoke to the other highwayman. 

They applauded him, and declared that he had acted 
as to the manner bom. 

*'A pretty haul for a beginner — four watches — a 
decent seal or two, three rings, and fifty-eight pounds in 
gold and notes. You 11 learn to squeeze more cleverly 
with practice, but 't is a later branch of the art," declared 
Will. 
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"We lie nigh Chagford," explained the elder man. 
" Certain friends of liberty have lent an ear to us and 
find themselves none the poorer for their ready help and 
succour. There is a little farm known in the neighbour- 
hood as Metherill. A few miles and we are there. A 
man and his widowed mother have been ill-used by the 
world and are getting even with it, aided by Workman 
and myself. Will, here, is hot for you and must have 
his way. You are one of us now — a minion of the 
moon* You have done well — vastly well. I like your 
eye. Judge men by their eyes. Tis the only member 
that cannot be taught to lie. Now let us be gone and we 
will drink your health afore we sleep. Know you the 
highwayman's toast ? ' A full purse, a good horse, and 
no bungling at the end ! ' " 

The excitement of his mad action buoyed up Godol- 
phin and, from the past agony and grief, he passed into 
a roystering and reckless mood. His high ideals became 
for a time obscured ; he lived in the present and longed 
to be at work again. Society might go hang: he would 
at least live a man's life ; right wrong if he came across 
it; take from the rich to give to the poor; taste of ad- 
venture and romance and leave a name behind him, when 
the outraged community should comer him at last and 
exact the appointed penalty. 

They reached the farm after night was down, and a 
lantern waved thrice from a back wall at Workman's 
whistle. Then they went forward and a man appeared — 
an ape-like, slouching thing with doggish eyes and great 
hairy arms. Workman addressed him as * Kek,' and he 
led away the horses. Returning presently he administered 
to his guests. Food was cooking, and a woman tended 
it — an ancient creature with inflamed eyes and a large 
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ftiouth fallen on empty gums. She was stout and very 
bald Indeed her neck, red as k vulture^ presented a 
hideous spectacle. But she was cheerful and of a merry 
spirit She heard the news and congratulated Felix 
Godolphin on his company. 

^^A very brave young gentleman and no mistake! 
Stopped the coach single-handed I That 's the stuff great 
men are made of. Them as can stop a coach be leaders 
of men. Give 'em the chance and they 11 make the world 
bend to 'em. I know — I know ! I Ve been on the side 
of fhem that flouted law and order all my life, thank 
God! T is we be the strong and deserve the strong meat 
and the strong drink I '' 

Secure in this eyrie, with Kek, Mother Brimblecombe's 
ape-like son, keeping watch at the outer gate, the high- 
waymen enjoyed their ease, ate and drank, sat by the 
fire, and when the meal was ended, lit long clay pipes. 

They drew Felix out and let him talk. He was still 
excited, and aired his opinions, to the amusement of his 
listeners. Workman chaffed him and laughed at his 
ideas ; but Blackadder, a man of more thoughtful mind, 
was interested, and listened with few comments. To 
hear the fiery lad thus running on seemed to turn back 
history for the grim, watchful man, and restore his own 
heyday of youth and dreaming. He remembered a time 
when he was at odds with the world and had sought to 
do man's work in righting wrong and rescuing the 
poor from their oppressors. But fate was too strong 
for him ; he had slipped into lawless ways in his battle 
against llie powers tiiat controlled the world ; and almost 
before he realized his fall, had found himself barred and 
cast out beyond the possibility of return. 

** We can't rule — we rare spirits," he said presently. 
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" The vorld don't want us to rule. The sheep want a 
sheep to reign over 'em; the geese want a goose. We 
can't rule, so we must rob — 't is the only way if you 're 
bom to rule and your fellow-creatures won't let you. I 
thought like you once and hoped great things. But I 
got cast out for my pains — cast out without my share. 
So being what I am — a man with the blood of kings in 
my veins — I 've took my share — and a bit over." 

^'And who is there can blame you, if he be worthy 
to judge?" asked Felix. "What built England — the 
rabbit instinct or the eagle instinct? " 

" 'T was the eagle," declared Blackadder. " T was the 
men like Raleigh and Drake and Hawkins — pirates all ; 
and if such men as they came amongst us again, 't is such 
men as we would haste to serve 'em, because they 
understood the meaning of manhood. But this puny 
race — 't is plasring cat's cradle with England. If Drake 
was to rise from his grave, I 'd be the first to follow his 
drum, and he 'd be the first to mark my parts and set me 
high work in the nation I " 

Godolphin applauded these sentiments and Workman 
laughed at them. 

** Odds my life. Shad, this yotmg gamebird here will 
be o' your side, for you 're dreamers, both. Soon plain 
Will Workman will be out in the cold. You '11 spout your 
fine opinions like a pair of stage players — and leave 
me to do the work belike ! And when the world wakes 
Up to the men you are, and puts a gold crown round your 
high and mighty heads, instead of a hemp cravat round 
your necks, then I hope you 11 remember your humble 
servant I " 

** Have no fear, Workman ; we sink or swim together 
— we light or swing together." 
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'^But character conquers the world!'' cried Felix, 
** and if a brace of brave stoats can clear a rabbit war- 
ren, why should not three such men as we are, gather 
others about us and make head and dictate to the 
nation presently? Stranger things have happened in 
history 1 " 

" Have they ? Well, history *s not my strong point," 
confessed Workman, ''though I can tell you all about 
Richard Turpin and Thomas King — aye, and a prize- 
fighter or two. But when we come into our own, of 
course the black masks will be forgot Tis very vile 
to remember the trade that lifted us. A coat of arms 
you shall have. Shad — a very fine king's coat — made in 
Ireland, without a doubt. But for me — 'twill be the 
old song, I 'm thinking." 

" Sing it then," answered Blackadder. " I 've not 
heard you pipe this many a night." 

"Little you 11 love the song," declared Will, "but 
't is well to come do¥m out of the clouds sometimes and 
face ugly truth. 'A highwayman with a price on his 
head is ugly truth, and the price is ugly truth, and we, 
being men of our hands with a nice understanding of the 
value of money, know well enough what our fellow- 
creatures will do for fifty golden sovereigns. That's 
the figure — dead or alive. The world wants us pretty 
bad, and presently 't will want us more still ; and when 
the blood money rises to a hundred sovereigns, then 
we must look out, for what man or woman will be faithful 
against such a gold mine? I know of none on earth but 
Kek and his dam." 

" We make our own price and can always out-bid the 
b^lgarly law," answered Blackadder, " as we can always 
outride the bqs^rly Bow Street runners. When we 
7 
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fall, it will be to a regiment, not single spies. Sing your 
song, and then to sleep/' 

Mother Brimblecombe, at sound of Workman's up- 
lifted voice, came to listen. She nodded and beamed 
out of her red-lidded eyes upon him, for he was her 
favourite. Thus sang the highwayman — 

A great pretender to nobility 

Came to the Herald for his pedigree. 

And then began to swagger, roar, and swear 

And loud demand the Arms he was to bear. 

The Herald, guessing at his man, set out 
Upon the business. Ahl cries he, no doubt. 
You are a Gentleman of famous note 
And can display a very glorious Coat 

Prithee, what is it then? And here's to your fees. 
Sir, says the Herald, 'tis two merry Trees, 
One Rampant, and one Couchant; and for scope 
A Ladder Passant and a Pendant Rope. 
And for a grace unto your Blue-coat Sleeves, 
There is a Bird i' the Crest that strangles Thieves! 

Blackadder made his favourite jest. 

"Dammy, Will! You're no better than a highway- 
man I" he cried. ^And now to bed for me. Mother 
here will make you a couch, young man, and to-morrow 
we rest our horses and ourselves. You must know that 
one of us is always on the watch. Will and I have not 
both slept at one time for five years. But, if you are to 
join us indeed, thai there *s hope of shorter watches and 
better repose for us all." 

"Time enough for that. We must prove our young 
friend first," answered Workman, "and now turn in, 
Shadrach, for you're drunk as an owl — with sleep 
or hollands — and I '11 relieve Kek and see to the 
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horses. Master Godolphin here shall keep me ocxnpany." 

" So be it; and tell him what we purpose on the day 
after to-morrow/* answered Blackadder. 

He rose and climbed up a stone stair that led to a low 
chamber under the roof of the farm; while Workman 
and Felix went out into the night. 

"At four of the clock I wake him for the morning 
watch/* explained Will. '' Then you and I wilt take his 
place and sleep till day.*' 

For a time they talked briskly while the night wind 
came and went and the night birds cried. Before dawn 
the sky cleared and silence fell between the watchers. 
Each turned upon his own thoughts, his private hopes 
and fears. Orion, the hunter, glimmered upon heaven 
and Sirius cast its glittering light into Godolphin's eyes. 
He was an educated man and now, from his own affairs 
and hopes and desires, he turned a moment and con- 
sidered the mighty sun above him, the master-star of 
Egypt, the star of the Dog, that provided the inundation 
of the Nile and rose sinister with promise of fever and 
death. The procession of the equinoxes had long since 
robbed it of the old significance, and three thousand 
years had set back its annual advent by six weeks. 
There was no longer any bale upon its wings. Yet, 
albeit the fairest fixed star in heaven, it had a dark 
companion never absent from it 

His own affairs looked pitiful to the watcher in the 
light of the fixed stars. It was the hour of lowest 
human vitality, and his soul sank within him before the 
awful memory of .what that day had brought. Had 
he, like Sirius, a dark companion hidden within his soul, 
that waited and watched ever and had brought him to 
this pass on the very threshold of life? 



CHXPTER IX 

KICHABD BOLT EARNS THREE GUINEAS 

jy ICHARD BOLT, the master of Dart Hollow, be- 
*"^ longed to an old order of agriculturists now 
vanishing. He prospered because he did his work him- 
self and paid no body of hirelings to do it for him. 
Early and late he laboured, and at present, to stay the 
torture of his mind, did two men's work and daily 
exhausted himself. Only so might sleep visit him, and 
often the solitary hind, who helped Richard at his farm, 
would see his master drop into slumber before their sup- 
per was ended. 

The man found his obstinate opinions and his love 
move together. He desired Charity Gaunter above all 
things that earth could give him; but he assured him- 
self that love by no means blinded his eyes; and he be- 
lieved that the thing she designed to do was a mad and 
fatal one. To wed an American sailor and be cast out 
of her home was surely no enterprise for Charity, or any 
other sane woman; but knowing Jacko Caunter and his 
sledge-hammer opinions, Richard felt positive that the 
girl's purpose must end in her ruin. He took upon him- 
self the task of standing between her and her lover at any 
cost to himself, and he believed that in no way could he 
better show his love for her than by preventing the thing 
that Charity was desirous to bring about. 

Bolt was deceived, but only partially. He was as 
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honest as a man mad with love may generally be expected 
to show himself. Sincerely he believed that Jacko's daugh- 
ter was set on f oUy^ and sincerely he determined to pre- 
vent it if he coold do so. That, Benjamin Gun once away, 
a chance might revive for him, he frankly hoped ; but the 
ultimate destination of Cherry lay far ahead. His present 
resolve was to put the American out of the hunt once and 
for all ; and he convinced himself very fully that, did he 
succeed, the maiden from Bair Down would certainly 
live to thank him. 

Bolf s farm stood by East Dart, and belonged to the 
ancient order of ' tenements ' that rose aforetime when 
mediaeval man first coveted Dartmoor, began to reclaim 
it, and built his houses in its most snug and sequestered 
river valleys. The homestead was independent of the 
lords of the forest, and Duchy held no rights therein. 
Ten acres of fair land stretched round about. A dozen 
cows grazed in one croft, pigs and poultry crowded to 
the open door, and the latter often hopped and fluttered 
into the house-place to see what might be gathered from 
the blue stone floor of the kitchen. Here Richard and hia 
man, Saul Scobhull, dwelt alone, and old Saul, a widower, 
never wearied of begging his master to find a wife and 
fetch her to Dart Hollow that their forlorn state might 
be bettered. But the truth he did not know, though when 
citing maidens of promise within his master's reach he 
had not seldom praised Charity Caunter and declared that 
no farmer might desire a handsomer and more capable 
lady. 

And now chance willed to test Richard's determination^ 
and it seemed that the enemy of his peace would be given 
into his hand. For the great day set aside by the sur- 
vivors of the Vermont, the day determined upon for 
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Benjamin Gun's escape, at length dawned, and after the 
event had fallen out, Bolt found himself among the first 
to learn the news. 

But it was not until near twilight on the momentous 
occasion that the master of Dart Hollow learned what 
Sergeant Bradridge and half a dozen red-coats could tell 
him ; and the soldiers themselves had made their startling 
discovery but little before the moment when Bolt came 
among them. 

The building, destined to be a rectory house for the 
new hamlet of Prince Town, stood not far distant from 
the church, but it was still short of completion. The 
walls had yet to be finished, and upon them Andy Midge, 
Placid Petersen, Owen Seapach, and their mess-mates 
now worked at the second storey. Johnny Wood, the 
powder-monkey, and Charley Miller handled the hods 
and brought up the bricks and mortar; Thomas Midge 
mixed lime and hair below; while the others laboured 
with trowels, save Benjamin, who on this occasion 
was busy with another seaman in the erection of new 
scaffolding. 

Near noon, the builder himself appeared and climbed 
the ladder to Petersen, Seapach, and Andy Midge. He 
was a mild, easy man without imagination, and perceiv- 
ing the excellence of the work, congratulated the work- 
men and spoke to please them. But his words were 
ill-chosen. 

'* Blessed if Britishers could have done this better,'' 
he said complacently. ''You fellows might very well 
earn your living in this country. I know worse workmen 
who never did naught else but lay bricks. But you 
sailor-men can do anything and everything. T is amaz- 
ing that such deyer chaps should be such fools as to want 
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to go fighting. When war *s over you can come to me 
and show some of my lazy hands at Plymouth how to 
put a face on bricks and mortar." 

[Andy Midge answered him. 

'* We 11 show 'em something different from that — them 
and you and every other mother's son. When the May* 
flower sailed, she took every man out of this dog*rotted 
country worth a salt herring. Wait—- that 's alL Wait 
a few years till the States hev shodk themselves tpgether 
again. Then 't will be our turn, and next time we come 
to this country 'twill be to blow Plymouth out of the 
water and give your demed bricklayers work to last them 
and their sons and their grandsons 1 " 

'' We 11 make a summer-house for our President out of 
your dirty little island/' said Charley Miller, lowering 
a hod of mortar from his shoulder. ''And if we're 
downed for the minute, which may or not be so, 't won't 
be like that next time, ffi beaten nation hev gotten a 
long memory, my old chap. You wait and see what our 
children's children will do for England ! " 

"Lam it the meaning of justice and liberty, and its 
duty to its neighbours, well hope," declared Pladd 
Petersen. ''Lam it to be straight, Charley. But to 
bluster and bully is only to pay it back in its own ill coin, 
•o don't you do that" 

" May I live to be the father of the man as H cut your 
next king's throat 1 That 's what I hope," declared Sea- 
pach; " for it 's any odds that he 11 be a coward and a 
knave like this one. Prince Town be called after the 
next king, the turnkeys tells us. Then let him come to 
Prince Town and smell the War Prison and hear what 
honest men think of him." 

" And you fancy to praise us by saying we work as 
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clever as yottr west country lubbers 1 " exclaimed Ben- 
jamin Gun, who hung on to the scaffold sailor-wise above 
the builder's head. '^ Why, we Ve forgot more than your 
chunkheads ever knew, master. I tell you that me and 
my mates would a tarnation sight sooner be badgers in 
Vermont, and live in the holes under the earth, than hev 
a drop of your blood in our veins I " 

They chaffed and cursed, but the master builder was 
no politician and listened without anger to their railing. 

" You 're good fellows all," he said, " and I Tl wager 
'tis only your empty bellies that make you so sharp- 
tongued. You 'd want for naught if I had my way." 

Then he descended the ladder and spoke to an armed 
sentry at the bottom. 

" You *ve got a clever crew up aloft," he said, *' and 
't is a pity such good, useful men are not fed and clothed 
better. They 're worth fifteen shillings a week and beer 
money — every one of 'em* But as 't is, they be very bit- 
ter against us and thirst to blow Plymoudi out of the 
water ; and not a man amongst 'em but will breed foes to 
England when he goeth home again." 

The red-coat grinned and grounded his musket 
Few enough will ever go home," he answered. 

They Tl breed English wofms — that 's all they H breed. 
Smallpox be snapping 'em, like the trout in the river snap 
flies." 

" A pity — a cruel pity, you may say," replied the other, 
rolling up his papers. ^* Never saw better masons' work 
and never expect to. This fine house and yonder church 
will stand for them and to their honour long after they 
and us be dead and forgotten out of mind." 

Time passed; the sun sank upon the west, and the 
hour for returning to the prisons was oome. A gang of 
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Americans, who had work in a distant granite quarry, 
marched from the Moor and drew up in double file before 
the rising buildings. Then Midge, Petersen, and the rest 
descended and fell into their places. Whistles blew, a 
signal was given, and the augmented band tramped upon 
its way into Prince Town. 

A great light blazed over the west, and Dartmoor 
glowed in the sunset Aloft in the blaze a little hawk 
hung steadfast on wings that did not seem to move. 
Wild cumuli, like a mighty herd of purple monsters, rolled 
across the sky, and the shepherd wind cried aloud as it 
drove them. Everywhere freedom reigned and flouted 
the sad sons of Freedom as they tramped — right, left — 
right, left — right, left — together. They were weary and 
spoke little ; but among the group of men who had fought 
on the Vermont until she sank under them, and who now 
worked daily together at an occupation so different, brisk 
conversation passed in undertones. They whispered and 
laughed with their eyes ; they cast hidden glances at the 
guard ; they waited for the inevitable. For one of them 
who had set out with the rest that morning did not return, 
and they went in hope that his absence would not be noted 
until they r^ained Prison No. 4 and answered the call- 
over. But Benjamin Gun's disappearance was now per* 
cdved, and Sergeant Bradridge of the guard detected 
something wrong. 

'* Halt I ** he cried suddenly, then turned to a soldier, 
and spoke. 

"Where's that long chap who works at the rectory 
house ? My life in red I I don't see him anywhere ! " 

^ Ben Gun? Along with his mess, sergeant.'' 

** Devil a bit ! " answered the other. " I 've got eyes 
if you're blind. You can see the man a mile off, for 
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he's a head taller than t 'others. And he's not with 
'em now/' 

Bradridge walked up the line to prove that Gun was 
indeed missing from it He accosted his mates, and soon 
regretted that he had done so, for they told a confusing 
story. Each appeared burning with eagerness to assist 
the sergeant, and each had a great deal to say. Andy 
Midge swore stoutly that Ben had stopped a moment to 
drink at a tap and then joined the other prisoners at the 
rear of the ranks ; Charley Miller denied having seen him 
since they left work; Owen Seapach declared diat Gua 
came down the ladder last and was called to carry a pail 
of water by a sentry; the boy, Johnny, said he saw Gun 
leave work an hour before tihe rest and go off between 
two soldiers; Placid Petersen declared that he had seen 
nothing of Gun since early in the afternoon ; and Thomas 
Midge vowed that, now he came to think of it, he had 
heard Gun shouting to the man with whom he worked, 
and believed that he might have met with an accident 
They contradicted one another heartily, wrangled among 
themselves, swore at each other, and left the guard in 
doubt and dire confusion. 

Sergeant Bradridge, however, was a man of action, and 
proceeded with decision and dispatch. Moreover, he 
stood responsible, and knew that it might go ill with him 
if the American was proved to have escaped in broad day 
from the midst of a military guard. He ordered the band 
forward, and the hundred odd prisoners went on their 
road; then, as soon as the iron jaws of the gaol closed 
upon them, he reported his loss, raised a hue and cry, and, 
reinforced with a considerable company of soldiers and 
turnkeys, set out while it was yet light to scour the 
country and hunt the runaway sailor. Such a mystery 
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defied any theory of explanation, for it appeared impos- 
sible that a man clad in prison raiment and of a size so 
conspicuous as Gun could evade the guards and thus 
disappear unseen from their midst. Collusion was f eared, 
and the sentries examined; but one and all answered 
honestly, nor had any parted with their hats and coats. 

Search was first made at the building itself, and every 
hole, cranny, and chimney most carefully examined. The 
day's labour had been upon the breastwork of a flue, and 
this, with the walls round about it and the foundations far 
beneath, received sharp scrutiny. Even into the solid 
walls through the interstices of soft mortar the soldiers 
drove their bayonets; and half a new wooden floor was 
ripped up until no space of a size to conceal a rabbit re- 
mained unexplored. 

" To the Moor he *s gone, though the Lx)rd knows how 
he got off,'* grumbled Sergeant Bradridge. " The deuce 
is in *em — they can get through keyholes and borrow 
birds* wings seemingly. We be but a lot of dull-eyed 
jolter-heads afore 'em. That 's ten got clear off inside 
a fortnight, and Commandant Short foaming at the 
mouth, and if I don't sleep in the cells to-night 't will be a 
miracle, for he 's got his knife in me a'ready along of that 
chap who stole the doctor's hat and cane and wig and 
went out in 'em afore the eyes of the nation. Ten, did I 
say ? My life in red I T is twelve ! " 

The soldier to whom he spoke nodded. 

''And four was drowned in Dart; and two died of 
weakness and hunger up 'pon top o' the Moor ; and three 
was catched and brought back ; and one was fetched up 
by Mr. Trueman Trinn/s man, Jan French, who found 
him asleep in the larder one fine morning and made him 
fast afore he woke him up; and one got clear off and 
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reached they parole chaps at Ashburton, who helped him 
to the sea.'' 

" And Benjamin Gun will try to do likewise ; but 't is a 
disgrace to us and to Dartymoor if we can't take him; 
for he 's as big as a haystack," said a turnkey. ** All the 
same, sergeant/' he added, " none of us will bt very wish- 
ful to lay him by the heels, I 'm thinking, for he was a 
proper chap, and kindly, and willing, and a mighty sight 
too good a man to freeze and starve by inches. We 11 
hope that he '11 give death the slip and get back to his 
home some day." 

Sergeant Bradridge looked at the sentries, and still 
doubted. Many were disaffected and many had helped 
the more wealthy prisoners to escape. Collusion was 
common. Only the week before, two men had been sent 
to prison for providing the Americans with materials for 
the making of counterfeit coin. 

** If I thought that any amongst you had lent a hand, 
I 'd call on the Q>mmandant to have you shot," he said. 
" And shot some of you 11 be afore long. T is war yet, 
not peace, and if you help the enemies of your country, 
for money or friendship, to escape from your country, 
so as they can get fighting again against her, then you 're 
traitors and did ought to be treated according." 

The men vowed innocence, and for once they told the 
truth. Not even carelessness was their crime, for none 
could possibly have known how Gun had escaped them, 
or whither he had gone. 

But the vanished man's chances, thus far apparently 
fair, were clouded before Bradridge and his troop re- 
gained the War Prison. It happened that they met 
Bolt riding upon a pony. He was known to Bradridge^ 
and remembering Richard's familiarity with Dartmoor, 
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the w2rgeant stopped him now and told him the news. 

" And Dart's in spate after yesternight's rain ; and if 
he tried to cross he 11 go like others/' said the soldier ; 
"but it's got abroad among 'em last week how those 
chaps from No. 6 were drowned in the river, so 't is as 
likely as not he 11 try south and go for Plymouth, and lie 
up in the woods by day." 

" Who 's the man? " asked Bolt. He felt but little in- 
terested and indeed, for love of liberty, had himself helped 
one sailor to escape during the previous month. But the 
case was altered now when he heard the runaway's name. 

" 'T is Gun — Benjamin Gun," said a sentry, " and you 
ought to wish him catched more than most of us, Master 
Bolt, for you 've got a down on him over that red-cheeked 
girl — Mary Caunter's daughter. He offered for to ham- 
mer you afore us all a bit ago — you remember very well." 

" The big man from No. 4 1 " 

" That 's him ; and three golden sovereigns for the chap 
as fetches him back alive, or reports him dead." 

The dark face of Bolt grew brighter ; but it was only 
as the storm-cloud flames when lightning-lighted. 

" Alive or dead ! I 'm as like to earn the money as 
another, I dare say. T is n't often I 'm against 'em, and 
1 11 own it. They 're good customers and rare good fel- 
lows, and they've taught me a mighty lot well worth 
knowing. But him — Gun — that 's different, and I 've 
got very fair reasons for being o' your way of thinking 
where he's the matter. Ill promise naught; but I'm 
hopeful. Alive or dead — so be it. 1 11 fetch him back 
afore this time to-morrow if I can." 

The sergeant was suspicious. 

" My life in red ! " he cried. " But you talk as if the 
man was got in your pocket. What do you know more 
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than we do? T is your part as a lawful subject and sar- 
vant of King George to help me, and I command you so 
to do. Here my men and me stand for Majesty, and 't is 
your bounden duty to aid us/' 

''I will — I mean to do it and I think I can do it. What 
I know don't matter to you; but what I know be none 
the less likely to lay long Gun by the heels afore the sun 's 
up. Trust me or not as you please; I '11 go my own way 
for my own reasons." 

** You ban't the sort to help a man free and then sell 
him back to prison afterwards ? " asked the sergeant. "A 
good few have done that here and there — a dirty, Judas 
trick — and I shouldn't like to think it of you or any 
honest man." 

''No, no, I ban't that sort. Sergeant Bradridge. It 
shall be all fair and square, I promise you. 1 11 tell you 
more after. Not from Adam do I know where the 
man be this minute; but come midnight and moonlight, 
I 've a pretty shrewd fancy I shall know ; and then per- 
chance he 11 find himself in my hands. Alive or dead 's 
the word ! " 

" Fetch him back alive," urged the other. " There 's 
too many of these reckless heroes dead a'ready, one way 
and another." 

"'Twill be alive, I guess," answered Richard Bolt; 
and with this prediction he left the soldiers and rode upon 
his way. 

He called at the Ring o' Bells on his homeward jeumey 
and spoke with Trueman Trinny. One thought occupied 
Richard's mind, and deep within him an uneasy conscience 
pricked. After the fashion of man, therefore, he sought 
his fellow-man, and hoped to hear comfortable words 
that should help to justify his intention. " Another of 
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those Yankees off/' he said ** It behooves us one and all 
to help law and order, no doubt." 

Mr. Trinny gave him a keen lode from his twinkling 
eyes, 

"' No dottbt ; no doubt, Richard. But since when have 
you stood for law and order so steadfast ? I thought that 
you was on their side, for I Ve heard you mighty indig- 
nant at the way government serves the poor fellows.'' 

** True, true; and I say again 't is wrong; but to answer 
wrong with wrong — you 'd not hold with that? ** 

The other guessed how private circumstances had 
altered his customer's outlook. 

** Wrong and right are words we are prone to juggle 
with, and they look different according to the state of our 
souls," he answered. ** You know sometimes of a nK)m^ 
ing, after a lively night, our livers are tired and the world 
do seem yellow as a guinea? Well, our souls can have 
hot coppers, too, Richard Bolt. So you be sure to get 
your point of view quite clear afore you do anything that 
can't be undone. What's right to-day will often look 
wrong to-morrow — owing to the dose of life we 've took 
between. A man's self will come betwixt him and the 
truth of tener than any other man." 

Richard regarded the other with suspicious eyes; but 
Trinny, as usual, uttered his wisdom with a laughing face. 

''Cheerol" he said, and lifted his own glass. The 
host's drink never varied. He drank nothing but old port 
— one bottle a day and no more. 

** You 're wise," answered Bolt. " Wrong and right do 
look different according to the state of our souls. Few 
there be who don't let their own good and evil colour their 
principles." 

** Truly, Dick. In a word, you and me be very clever, 
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far-seeing men, and quite thrown away at a plough-tail 
or behind a bar. Put a bold face on life and don't flinch 
from it, and do to others as you would have 'em do to 
you — runaway prisoners of war included — and have 
another drink before you go — my shout ! " 

"That's the Golden Rule — to do to others as we 
would have 'em do to us, Trinny. You can argue against 
it, however." 

"To be sure, to be surel What can't you argue 
against? Don't the fox argue against it when he sneaks 
my ducks and hens? Don't the hounds argue against it 
when they hunt the fox ? Did n't that rascal who stopped 
the Moreton coach last week argue against it? But, 
whether or no, the Golden Rule be good enough for me 
and you, and I've found it work very well on Dartmoor 
since me and my missus came here. And no doubt you 
have also." 

" You don't stand a wrong from any man all the same, 
Trinny?" 

" Right again. The man who wrongs me never has to 
wait very long afore I get my own back and a bit over. 
I do to others what I 'd have 'em do to me; but if others 
do different from what I do and treat me bad, then I 've 
got a weakness for trying to break their damned necks as 
quickly as can be. I follow their lead awful smart and 
give 'em their own again with interest, and laugh last 
when I can. In fact, I laugh first and last and always, 
for there 's laughter hid under every stone if we Ve got 
the wit to find it But life ban't all a bed of roses up 
here — I grant that — and the kindest heart have got to 
harden sometimes, else 't would be broke sooner or late. 
But be aboveboard with yourself — that 's the first thing 
•—then it follows you'll be straight with other folk. 
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That's my first precept, Dick, and my second is this: 
don't hit unless you must, but if you must, then hit so 
hard as you know how — put every ounce in. And the 
last thing is, when youVe got your man down, don't 
jump on hinx" 

Bolt laughed 

'' Thank you for your sermon,^' he said, and a moment 
later he had mounted his pony and ridden off. 
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CHAPTER X 

AN INCH OF BAYONET MAKES ALL THE I>IFFERENCE 

OW fate and chance combined to smother Richard 



Bolt's finer instincts. He fought himself and his 
inherited traditions; he told himself that all is fair in 
love ; he sought at last by rapid action to distract his mind 
and escape through the channel of deeds from his painful 
reflections. 

Home he did not go, but he climbed to Bair Down that 
he might se% Charity Caunter, or at any rate ask to see 
her. Because right well he knew that through her led the 
road to the escaped prisoner of war, for whoever else 
might be ignorant, certain it was that she would learn 
where Benjamin Gun was to be found that night. One 
of two things must happen, so Richard argued: either 
the runaway, guided by past directions, would presently 
come to Bair Down, and there be hidden by his sweet- 
heart, or else Charity would herself set forth by night to 
seek him where he might be concealed. He had argued 
himself into a mood wholly antagonistic to Gun by the 
time that Bair Down was reached, for he assured him- 
self again and again that but for the American, Cherry 
would long since have been his betrothed. He told 
himself also that to countenance the existing engage- 
ment was to do profound dis-service to the girl; and 
whatever his own fate might be, he held himself now 
faced with the imperative duty of keeping these two 

Ii6 
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apart, for the maiden's ultimate welfare and salvation. 

He was quite affirmed in this resolve when he arrived 
at the farm and felt glad when Charity herself opened the 
door to him. She met him with friendship and bade him 
alight from his pony and come in. 

" Why, Dick ! T is n't often we see you up here. Father 
will be pleased to have a tell, for he always counts you 
among his f riends. What brings you ? " 

" To bid you bolt your doors to-night. Another pris- 
oner has escaped, and goes free for the moment. So 
like as not he 11 come this way and seek where food and 
drink may be found. He 11 be hunted hard — you can 
take comfort in that, for these constant escapes have 
stung the guard into fury, and the prisoners are laughing 
at 'cm." 

He had watched her narrowly as he spoke, and saw 
her bosom jump. But her voice was level and her eye 
steady when she answered him. 

"Three golden sovereigns for the man that catches 
him," she said. ''But I hope he'll get off — and so do 
you, Richard ? " 

" Nay, nay ; don't think it. However, 't is no business 
for a quiet maiden. Oh, Cherry, Cherry, would to God 
these evil wars had never happened, for then you had 
never met the man I " 

She grew red in the failing light 

'' Say not that," she answered. '* Had I not met him, 
I should never have known love. And what else in life 
can be named beside that ? " 

His mood changed, and he prepared to depart. '' You 
fool yourself and he fools you. It is a lie and a sham, and 
he loves you for what he can get — not for yourself. Be 
sane; use the wits that God has given you. What on 
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earth can come of such a mad-cap matter? And be it as 
it will, Charity, I warn you I am against you. For your 
good I speak it — for your future good and salvation I 
am against him and shall spare no time nor trouble nor 
sweat to prevail against him." 

" T is you that fool yourself, Richard/' she answered. 
'' What do you seek and hope from this ? Has life turned 
you, that were brave and true, into a coward ? I think it 
has. But I pray you may become a man again and fight 
fair. Woe to the love that makes a man a coward and 
poisons all that was good and sweet in him I " 

''You ever misunderstand me," he answered, ''and 
once I cared ; now I care no more. Hate me and welcome, 
and say vile things against me; I can rise above them. 
1 11 save you from that man if I die for it! '' 

" Have a care," she answered. " He is wdl used to 
fighting, and fears not bloodshed. Do not tempt him too 
far ; do not seek to come between him and — and what is 
the joy of the world to him. You will rue it, Richard, if 
you do." 

" We shall see who is to suffer. I at least have reason 
and common-sense upon my side." 

"And Ben has me!" 

He left her then, while yet his temper was under con- 
trol. But his heart stormed, and his human passions 
awoke raw and primitive under these provocations. He 
desired to meet Gun hand to hand, fight him, conquer him, 
and give him up, a beaten man, to the soldiery. What 
might happen afterwards he neither knew nor cared. All 
he desired was a fair encounter, wherein neither might be 
said to start with any sort of advantage. In his heart 
was a primal, starving lust to meet his rival without other 
weapons than his fists, to enjoy the glory of battle, to 
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suffer and give blows and batterings, to crush and over- 
come the other, to stand triumphant above his prone 
body and win the satisfaction of the conquering male. 
Charity he forgot in the mental hurricanes and convul- 
sions that now burst upon his storm-foundered spirit 
To be face to face with Gun was all that he wanted; for 
the rest he was prepared to trust his own right arm. 
'' Let the battle go to the strong/' he thought ; " let might 
and right be o' one side for once." 

Bolt made as though returning to his home, but he did 
not return. It was now dusk and, having left Bair 
Down, he dismounted, loosed his pony, and let it run. He 
knew the creature's instinct was unfailing, and that it 
would trot home to Dart Hollow like a dog. For him- 
self, he retraced his steps and climbed to a stony knoll 
above the road to Bair Down. From this point, while 
hidden surely enough in a clitter of rocks, he could guard 
the road and observe the farm. He threw down litter 
of bracken for his body, reclined in a comfortable posi- 
tion, and waited, with a wild beast's patience, to mark 
whether Charity came down from her home, or Gun ap- 
peared and went up to it. 

The night was fine and still, for the wind had died 
down and the sky grown clear. A hunter's moon as- 
cended presently, stripped off her earth-bom garments of 
ruddy light, decreased in vastness of size as she increased 
in brilliancy, and then sailed, all radiant silver, over the 
dark peace of the wilderness. Dor-beetles boomed, and 
their drowsy hum waxed and waned in the watcher's 
ear ; a white owl, swift and silent on silver wings, swept 
by him, alighted on a tree, and uttered its nightly cry; 
afar off on the heights a fox barked. Bair Down farm- 
house, sunk to a smudge of gloom against the starry sky, 
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flashed with an occasional twinkle of light carried now to 
this casement, now to another; and below, the kitchen 
window emitted a steady illumination. Then, as the 
hours passed, Bolt left his post, climbed to the farm 
again, crept over the kale garden, that lay outside the 
lighted window, and peeped therein. Jacko Gaunter, 
his wife and daughter, sat peacefuly together. The 
farmer was smoking; his women plied their needles. 

A dog barked, and jumped at his chain before the door, 
and Mr. Gaunter started up and took his gun from a rack 
above the mantel-shelf. Bolt retreated again swiftly, 
and returned to his place, while another hour stole away 
and heavy dews glimmered under the moon. Then the 
farm lights vanished from below and shone briefly above 
before disappearing altogether. The watcher waited 
with tightened muscles, for he believed the time was now 
at hand when he and his rival must meet and settle their 
quarrel. But no sign, of Benjamin Gun rewarded his 
long vigil. Another hour passed before the situation 
changed and then, at last, light, swift footsteps fell upon 
his ear. It was Gharity, not her lover, who approached. 
A gleam like a dancing Jack-o-lantem flashed far off, 
then came nearer, and passed swiftly some twenty yards 
from the man's hiding-place. He saw the girl with a 
horn lantern in one hand and a little basket in the other. 
She glimmered past; then, where a gate separated the 
path from the high-road, she extinguished her light, hid 
it in the hedge, and hastened away without it 

Under the moon Gherr/s red cloak was grey, and the 
watcher had some difiiculty in keeping her in sight with- 
out alarming her. Once, indeed, the noise of his feet 
stopped her own; she stood intent, looked round about 
her in the moonlight, and listened for a repetition of the 
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sotuid. But he crouched to the earth and, guessing that 
she had heard no more than an echo of her own f ootf all| 
the girl proceeded. 

Toward Prince Town she hastened, and Richard Bolt 
followed her. 

Through half a league of misty silence and winding 
ways, now where stepping-stones led over a bog, now 
where a little bridge spanned a river, they passed, and 
Charity went very swiftly. Toward the War Prison she 
proceeded; then turned away before she reached the grim 
circumference of the outer wall, and keeping far beyond 
sight of any sentry, reached at length a great black 
shadow that the new church threw upon a lonely space. 
She rested here awhile under the square tower lifting 
starward, while Richard, hidden behind a baulk of 
timber fifty yards distant, waited and marvelled why 
she came hither. For what should the runaway be doing 
at the very jaws of the War Prison? She moved pres- 
ently, and her next action served still more greatly to 
amaze the watcher. For Charity proceeded to the 
skeleton of the rectory house standing in its forest of 
scaffold poles. She crept about the place for a little 
while, satisfied herself that it was wholly deserted, then 
reached the foot of a ladder that rose to the unfinished 
walls above, climbed it quickly, and disappeared. Now 
she was no longer visible from beneath, but Richard knew 
that she was safe and suspecting that she had ascended 
for some promised direction or letter, came closer, moved 
in the shadows, and presently stood concealed not fifteen 
yards from the foot of the ladder. Here patiently he 
kept guard, knowing that she must return by the way 
that she had come. 

i, concealed from the man below, with beating 
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heart did Charity indeed seek for a sign. The finished 
brickwork of the day before rose in front of lier, and 
along the courses at the height of her waist she ran her 
eyes with most meticutous care. At the side of the 
chimney-breast she stopped and uttered a sharp sigh of 
triumph, for the thing she sought was shining in the 
moonlight under her gaze, and the secret mark of the 
letter, long since stamped upon her heart, confronted 
her. There it flashed — very small, but very white and 
clear on the red brick — a star between two stripes: 





• 





Scarcely daring to breathe, the girl lifted her hand, 
tapped faintly, and listened. For a moment came no 
sound; then a muffled answering tap rewarded her. 

Benjamin Gun had been carefully built into a chamber 
fashioned within the thickness of the wall. His mates 
worked swiftly and well, and when their day's labour was 
ended Ben found himself safely immured where only 
solid masonry was supposed to exist. Small holes for 
breathing were made and one brick had been indicated 
by a private sign. It was here that Gun's accomplice 
would have to begin the task of liberating him, and now 
the marked brick mysteriously moved out of its place 
toward Charity. She lifted it from the wall and set it 
silently down on the floor of the scaffold. Then man and 
woman attacked the green mason's work of the previous 
day and with swiftness and silence laid bare the hollow, 
wherein the sailor was hidden, like a nut in its shell. 
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Gtm broke the bricks out of the mortar and handed them 
to Charity, while she piled them at her feet At length 
his head and breast appeared, followed by his arms. 
These shot out to her and hugged her tenderly; hot she 
nearly screamed a moment later, for blood as well as 
blushes dyed her cheek. 

** What 's happened; what 's happened to 'e? Be you 
sick ? '^ she whispered ; but he only bade her work on. 

** Get me out of this and away, an(\ 1 11 tell you after. 
And if you have brought a drop of drink, for tfie Lord's 
love let me have it," he answered. 

She gave him a flat bottle from her basket, and he 
received it thankfully. 

The moon, now at its zenith, flooded the scene with 
cold white light, that seemed prisoned in a mesh of black 
shadows cast from the network of the scaffolding. Bolt, 
below, waited with increasing wonder as to the cause of 
Charity's delay; then still greater amazement overtook 
him and he f dl backward, almost doubting the evidence 
of his senses, for the ladder creaked, heavy feet slowly 
descended, and Richard saw, not the lithe, strong figure 
of the girl, but a male giant come down from aloft. 
Slowly and feebly he crept, and placed both feet on each 
rung in turn. So an old, feeble man might have de- 
scended, and Bolt marvelled as to what accident had 
overtaken his enemy. Curiosity was quickly gratified, 
for Charity Caunter followed dose after her liberated 
friend and when they were both come to the ground, he 
spoke to her. 

'^ T is like this, my pretty heart One of them demed 
lobsters prodding the bridovork with his steel found me 
out and put a good inch or more of bayonet through my 
shoulder. Twice he thrust, and twice he stabbed. Let 
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me sit and rest for five mintites; then 1 11 make shift to 
crawl along the way you lead. But I 'm terrible groggy 
on my pins and I Ve lost a barrel of blood. You must 
get me the shortest way to the hiding-place you've 
planned, and 1 11 SQon be a man again." 

He was very weak, and his voice alone proclaimed it. 
His right arm was red to the hand, where much blood had 
dripped in the darkness from two dean incised wounds 
above his armpit Charity did her best to succour him 
and was thankful to find that he bled no more. Then 
she helped him to his feet, and he put one arm over her 
shoulder and leaned heavily upon her. Thus slowly 
through the inky shadows were they about to creep away 
together, when out leapt Richard Bolt from the darkness, 
and shouted with a voice that made night shiver. 

'' Stand there, in the King's name ! " 

!A moment later he had run forward and confronted 
them. But any battle under the circumstances was im- 
possible, and Gun knew it. 

"' Gtn't stand, matey — no, not in the King's name, nor 
any other. There ain't a spunk of fight in me — Why, 
't is my old pal. Master Bolt of Dart Hollow I Again we 
meet, and again we can't set to 1 There 's no luck for us. 
Waal — see here — all the driving force hev poured out 
o' me through these pricks in my shoulder. But I can 
talk, though I can't fight. Don't come betwixt us now, 
Master Bolt I — I — " 

He reeled, and subsided on a block of stone. The huge 
man was so faint that a child could have bound him. 

" You 've followed me, Richard ; you 've dogged me all 
these hours! But surely now — surely you've got a 
heart? You always told me you had." 

But Bolt ignored the girl's speech. 
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" Peace/' he said, ** and get you home. This be no 
place for you." Then he turned to Gun and spoke. 

"I 'm sorry to God for myself that you can't fight — 
not for you* I wanted to trounce you black and blue, 
man to man, afore this here giglet wench, and show her 
which is the better, but now — " 

''Lemme go free, farmer, and I swear before the 
Throne that I '11 fight you fair and square this day fort- 
night ! For my liberty I 'U fight you when I 've got back 
my lost blood again ; and if you whip me, you shall take 
me to prison like a lamb. Who can say fairer than 
that?" 

Unfortunately for her lover. Charity spoke. She was 
distracted, bafiled, bitterly angered against the man who 
had done this thing. 

'* You'll get but three pounds if you take him, Richard 
Bolt ; you shall have five if you '11 spare him t Aye, five 
you shall have to let my man bide free." 

The victor read deepest offence into this speech, and 
turned furiously upon Charity; but he checked himself 
and spoke to the escaped prisoner. 

*' List to her tongue and be warned," he said. '* And 
now come ! In the cachot you sleep to-night, if I Ve got 
to carry you there ; and mark my words : you 11 thank me 
some day for your salvation. Better stone walls a few 
months longer than the martyrdom of this cruel woman's 
tongue for ever. You 're too good a man to owe your 
safety to that treacherous minx there ! I know her bet- 
ter than you do." 

Even as he spoke, in his senseless rage, he f dt that his 
last hope was ruined for ever. But her words had 
wakened a fiend in the frantic man, and his self-control 
was gone. He turned to Charity now, and shouted so 
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that harsh echoes woke in the unfinished walls about 
them. 

" Get you gone, you evil thing, or I 'II not answer for 
myself ! " 

Gun, guessing that Charity was in danger, prayed her 
to depart 

" Don't flout him ; don't answer him, my pretty bird. 
He 's done us this time, but no matter. Our turn pres- 
ently. He 's had a down on me for many a day, and now 
he can drive it home. Come on, ladl And you must 
lend me your shoulder, I guess, for the red-coats hev 
given me a shrewd dig, though they don't know it" 

He rose, and put his arm round Bolt's neck, while 
Charity Gaunter, her heart frozen, stood without a word, 
and watched them go. Then she tottered, fell forward, 
and fainted ; but only Richard Bolt saw her fall, and he 
said nothing. 

Half an hour later, Dr. Magrath, of blessed mem- 
ory in the War Prison, was attending to the injured 
sailor, and Richard, his night's work nearly done, went 
on his way. 

His passion was spent, and he shuddered, for the Dead- 
Sea fruit of his action made him feel sick. His thoughts 
were with Charity, and he prepared to hasten back to 
her, that he might see her home and offer atonement for 
his anger. 

A turnkey overtook him at the gates. 

*' Here 's your money," he said, and handed the farmer 
three sovereigns. 

But when he was gone Bolt, feeling the gold sticky 
with blood, flung it back into the prison, far over the 
inner wall. 

''Let 'em lighten some poor devil's heart when the 
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dawn comes/' thought he to himself. ** Mine will never 
be light no more." 

Then he hastened back to the unfiniihed buildings and 
stood at the spot where Charity had staggered and fallen. 
But the place was deserted, and he could see no sign of 
the girl. 

A dim premonition of dawn already trembled in the 
upper air, and the moon began to set, and loomed again 
through the atmosphere of earth. Its ruddy colour re- 
minded Bolt of the stains on his prisoner's breast and 
hands. He sat down where Benjamin had sat, and saw 
again the great, forlorn, wounded figure, weak as a baby, 
yet still cheerful and trusting to the future. He con- 
sidered what that day had meant to the lovers — its dawn 
of hope, its agony of suspense, his wound, and the subse- 
quent crushing catastrophe that tore to tatters their 
dreams of happiness. He measured his work, and in the 
gathering icy purity of the morning light he felt remorse 
like a knife at his heart. Shame was strangling him. He 
looked at the scaffold poles and ropes and ladder. In his 
mind there rose a dark temptation to hang himself. 



CHAPTER XI 

A HEART IS GIVEN FOR A HEART AFTER THE IMMEMORIAL 

PLAN 

A HORROR of great darkness had descended upon 
^^ the home of the Godolphins, and ncme might lighten 
it For Felix had taken Sir Archer at his word. He 
was gone, and since his departure not the least rumour 
of his actions reached the father's ears. But there came 
very definite news from a source beyopd question to 
(Miranda, and she saw a letter from Felix. It was not 
written to her, but to one who now meant very much to 
her. 

The girl's position had become thrilling enough, and 
not only did the future of Felix cause her acute sorrow, 
but her own was full of anxiety and sweet mystery. The 
course of love ran smoothly in the main, and her heart 
told her that Robert Burgoyne only wanted opportunity 
to declare his worship ; but the future of such an attach- 
ment, surveyed from the point of view of her own family, 
seemed hopeless indeed. Her eyes had been opened to 
her father's nature, and she regarded with terror his 
obdurate and inflexible attitude in the matter of his only 
son. Felix, indeed, by his defection had awakened in- 
stincts in his father that happier circumstances might 
have left to sleep for ever. Fate had hit the old man 
hard, and he answered with hardness. *' I care not,*' he 
said, when his daughter and his brother spoke with him 
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ooncenung Felix; "I care not whether he be alive or 
dead. He has ceased to be my flesh and blood I have 
torn him out of my heart and would hear of his destruc- 
tion to-morrow with indifference. That is no figure of 
speech, Septimus: it is the truth. I will go further; I 
will affirm most solemnly that I should welcome his end, 
for he is the avowed foe and opponent of all that I hold 
most dear, all that I have fought for and suffered for. 
He is an enemy of the State, a friend of the State's 
enemies. He has, by some cursed trick of atavism, 
evaded the obligation of honour and of his birth. He 
has turned back into the past history of our race for a 
remote ancestor, and favoured the only rogue who is 
known to have sprung from Godolphln seed. I mean 
our grandfather's younger brother." 

''And yet, in some mistaken eyes, he was accounted 
the noblest of our race," answered Septimus. ** He fought 
and died for liberty, as he conceived it" 

^ And what right had he to conceive anything at all ? 
What right hath the cadet branch of a noble race to set 
forth and expand in its own depraved pattern, when for 
model there groweth the parent trunk and master bough ? 
Shall the child know better than his parent? And 
whither will these pestilent ghosts and jack-o'-lanterns 
take the man? Liberty and freedom and equal rights, 
forsooth I It is as though we stood up in the face of the 
Almighty and challenged His attention and cried to 
Him that the world was built on a wrong pattern ! The 
lightning from heaven may well be my son's answer. He 
stands beyond hope of salvation. He is lost." 

"Say not that, dear brother," urged the clergyman. 
'' T is not for a whole-hearted Christian to think any- 
thing so terrible. For him, too, the Light shines, and if 
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he has to pass through danger and darkness before he 
can see that Light — what then ? T is only the fate of 
many noble natures." 

** Plead not for him/' answered the other. ** He hath 
with devilish purpose blown out the Light He was bom 
to possess it It pleased God to give him parents who 
were of the salt of the earth. He came into a goodly 
heritage; he was destined to rule and support the tradi- 
tion of his class and stand for a model and a master to 
the masses of the people. And what do we find? A 
bird who fouls his own nest ! A fool who flouts Nature's 
own law and cries for the moon. * Equality ' he calls it 
— a chimera of madmen and a plot of knaves, who seek, 
in the chaos sprung from this scarecrow of a creed, their 
own advancement. These rebels plan to climb into power 
and call their ladder 'Equality'! Let the gallows be 
their portion. Let the gallows claim even my son, since 
he is grown a traitor to his King and his Christ" 

"Not that! Not that, father! You are not fair," 
Miranda cried. '' Your grief has made you lay more to 
his charge than is right or just My brother's purposes 
are noble. He suffers to see the sorrows of men and 
the cruelty and evil — " 

" Have done ! " her father answered. " And seek not 
to support him by one word, or I '11 disown thee also! 
May God so deal with me ! Miranda, be staunch to me. 
Do not you, too, waver ; for without you my Joy in life 
were gone, and I should not want to live longer. Trust 
me to know best Have I not fought for my faith ? " 

He was much moved, and his daughter hastened to 
him and put her arms round him. But, unseen and un- 
guessed by the fierce old man, her heart sank within her 
and her spirit sighed 
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The outlook was grey and grim for a young hopeful 
creature hovering on the threshold of her life's romance ; 
but Miranda, too, was a Godolphin. Unccmsciously to 
her bebnged the spirit of the race, and her sense of 
justice was little likely to crumple up before her father. 
She loved him well enough; she had imagination, could 
see his point of view, and allow for the fact that his 
soldier brain was incapable of looking at life save through 
military spectacles. But with the spirit proper to young 
and noble minds, she had her own wider outlook, de- 
plored the nisirrow fetters of her father's thinking, and 
deeply sympathized with her misguided brother. In- 
stinct told her that she would ere long be sympathizing 
with herself also; for the future, albeit lit by a stead- 
fast beacon of love, promised to lead through dark 
places. 

For the time she put her fears away, forgot herself, 
and fought to satisfy and soothe her father. Hers was 
the gentle voice, the touch, the humour to win him. He 
worshipped her, saw her mother reflected in her, and was 
very jealous, after the experience of his son, to find no 
taint in his daughter's mind. 

So the days passed, and, at length, after some harsh 
words that stung Miranda into sharp retort and terrified 
her father, he issued the order that his son's name should 
be banished from every lip at Prince Hall. 

" He is dead," declared Sir Archer bitterly. " For all 
honest purposes, my son is dead, and I will that his name 
die also. Let it be anathema, banned, forgotten. Only 
60 can peace dwell in this house. Henceforth no more 
of him.'* 

None questioned the edict. Indeed, the old man's 
brother welcomed it and hoped that with silence and no 
9 
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further fret of words, time might bring anodyne and 
events soften the father's mind and purpose. 

The Reverend Septimus was, moreover, deeply inter^ 
ested elsewhere, and chance, cruel in some directions, was 
kind in others. Thus, while Miranda felt little hope of 
ever winning Sir Archer's countenance to the precious 
thing hid in the future for her, she was favoured in 
details of the romance, and able to win a privil^e of all 
others least to have been expected Robert Burgoyne 
still worked at the interior of the church of St Michad 
and All Angels, now fast reaching completion, and when 
her uncle, as often happened, walked or rode up to Prince 
Town to give certain directions and mark the progress 
made, his niece went with him. The clergyman's private 
munificence contributed to the cost of the sacred fane, 
and already he contemplated its completion and dedica- 
tion with keen satisfaction. 

Thus Miranda saw Burgoyne not seldom ior half an 
hour at a time, and the progress of their love-making was 
fairly obvious to everybody but her unde himsdf • He, 
good man, lacking experience of the passion, but enter- 
taining a high opinion of the young gentleman from 
Vermont, was well pleased that he should engage Mi- 
randa in conversation and improve her mind. Indeed, 
he much r^fretted the impossibility of a doser acquaint- 
ance ; but his brother's views were <^y too pronounced 
upon such a subject, and Unde Septimus exercised 
worldly wisdom in dwelling but little at home on the 
subject of his niece's conversations with the American. 
As for Miranda, her father's temper had driven her 
unwillingly upon something akin to prevarication. At 
first, indeed, she was open and even enthusiastic about 
Burgoyne,^is bravery, and the many subjects of interest 
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he discussed. But when she found Sir Archer grew 
impatient and at last declared his desire to hear no more 
of the subject, she desisted, and kept her own counseL 

There came a day when the girl and her unde rode 
to the church with fair linen that she had worked for the 
holy table. There were but few present on this occasion, 
and while the clergyman spoke with a chaplain from the 
War Prison the lovers had leisure for a long and private 
talk. A premonition that the day held mighty things 
had dawned in Miranda's spirit when she woke ; and the 
event proved her not mistaken. Burgoyne was in a light 
mood at first, and for a time avoided the vital subjects 
at his own heart But his banter concealed much. 

''We always know when your arms have had a re- 
verse/' said he, laughing, ''because our keepers show 
their ill-humour by treating us with greater severity. 
rris a mean way to retaliate for defeat; but they are 
mean men, and your country should have trusted us, as 
honest folk in pawn to honest brokers. Our agent is 
little to brag about He fled the prisons in a panic terror 
when he heard how the smallpox was loose like a lion 
among us; but his clerk — one Williams — is a braver 
man. We have had new shoes and stockings, and a shirt 
ajMece since last I joyed to see you/' 

" You are cruel thin," she said. " I would it were in 
my power to — to — " 

"Make me fatter?" 

He looked round about him, then approached her. 

" You can do that — since joy doth put flesh on a man's 
bones quicker than food. And joyful I am to think of 
you and breathe your precious name. And I dwell in 
the seventh heaven on such red-letter days as this, when 
I cast eyes on you and — and — ** He broke off ajid 
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looked into her eyes. They were fixed upon him, and 
he saw that she was moved. For a moment he fought 
himself and his strong emotions. He brushed his hand 
over his eyes, shook the hair from his forehead, and 
smiled. *' What stuff is this that a poor chained wretch 
is babbling to a free maiden! Matter for laughter, I 
doubt." 
" I love to listen to you," she answered. 
" And well I know it Believe me, I have news for 
you, but my tongue ran away. We are all excited to-day. 
The cartel ship, St. Philip, takes a hundred men from 
here. They proceed to her at Dartmouth, and will join 
the crew of the late United States brig, Argus, and sail 
for home." 
"Reports of peace swell every London paper." 
'' I know it, and I believe them. T is time, and more 
than time. Here, at least, trouble breeds too fast. Our 
guards — officers and men — are disaffected with their 
government, and indeed I hear 'tis a common thing in 
your army to-day. They clamour for peace and clamour 
for pay. A rich man, Uke myself, has most of them in 
the hollow of his hand if it pleased him. We have taught 
them no little, and they feel friendly enough, but they 
are sternly forbid from headquarters to show their 
friendship.' With the advent of the cold weather we 
applied for the privil^e of keeping fire among us. The 
French prisoners were allowed to do so; but we have 
been refused I Yet fire in such a place as this means to 
the feeble the difference 'twixt life and death." 
'' T is monstrous that they treat you so ill." 
''We must cultivate to be insensible of such things. 
They are not all as fortunate as I. I have a fire that 
bums night and day, whether I will or no." 
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Lord, Mr. Burgoyne ! How are you so privil<pged ? " 
It would be hard to answer that question from your 
lips/' he replied For a moment more he struggled to 
deny himself , and then he yielded and spoke. ** T is vain 
I seek to muzzle myself and talk of nothing. For all 's 
nothing — in earth and sea — but you. Oh, Miranda — 
wonderful indeed above all wonders — Miranda — magic 
Miranda — I love you with all my heart and all my 
spirit!" 

She looked at him, almost frightened, and her face 
grew white. 

'' Can you — is it in reason even to whisper it? Can 
you care for me? Give me one little, little ray of hope 
to hang over my prison here, like a star, till I am free ! 
Can you love me, or is it madness and insanity begot of 
my sleepless brooding, that I should dare to dream of it ? 
Forgive me for lifting my eyes to you ; I — I will not ask 
again if I have shocked or offended. Well I know how 
vain it must sound — how futile, how hopeless. And yet 
if you but echoed it — no matter how faintly, Miranda; 
if you could feel that some day — far hence, when you 
knew me better and understood, and had heard my hopes 
and fears and desires — that some day you might be able 
to hear my name with happiness, and touch my hand 
with trust? . . J* 

He broke off, and looked in her eyes. They stood 
behind a pillar, unseen, and she, fearless, reckless, throb- 
bing with fierce love of him, left the man in little doubt 
of her answer. 

"You know — '' she said. "You know that I love 
you, and if peace doth take years, yet I shall love and 
wait. Tis my father, not I, you must make love to. 
Alas, poor stupid maiden that I am, I gave you not even 
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the joy of a straggle to win me ; but he — he is made of 
sterner stuff. 'T will tax your courage and your patience 
to bring him upon our side, or make him see as I do/' 

He drew her to him then, and reverently put his arms 
about her. Then, fired at touch of each other, they 
embraced with passion, and kissed each other hungrily. 
The undying torch was ablaze, and the future, that had 
been so restless and troubled for them both ; Ae future, 
that had kept them waking through many a long dark 
night, wondering, hoping, fearing, longing for day to 
bring them again within sight and sound of each other 
— that future now dawned gracious out of this glorious 
present, eased their panting hearts with its noble promise, 
and made the world of woe a world of joy. 

In pure and simple radiance of soul they held each 
other's hands, speechless, for a little while. Then sorrow 
overtook Miranda ; tears came to her grey eyes, and she 
lifted them brimming to him. 

'' Darkness looks the darker against this glorious light 
of ours," she whispered. '^I did not know life could 
make a girl so happy as I am — standing a-tremble before 
my loved one now; but there is a sorrow that this un- 
bounded joy of mine cannot make lighter. There is a 
great grief that all of my house share. Our days are 
clouded, and we go in fear and terror. My father is 
crushed under the weight of it; I cannot lift my head 
when I think of it/' 

** You are speaking of your brother, Felix," said Bur- 
goyne quietly. 

She started with amazement 

'' Indeed I am ; but how know you that? '' 

** I knew him. You will remember long ago — the first 
day I saw you, Miranda, and my heart kndt down and 
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worshipped, And said its prayers to you — that he came 
with you and was angered at the bad taste of our bully, 
the Commandant Since then he has gone far, it seems, 
and expressed lus sympathy with more courage than 
wisdom. Yet I love him for his own sake, if I did not 
love him for yours." 

" Love him always," she heggtd^ very earnestly. " For 
the time is coming when he will stand in sore need of 
men's love. Few will there be to love him long. Tell 
me now, how comes it that you know of our tribulatbn ?" 

''I guess at it for more reasons than one. Your 
brother, before he fell out with those at home, had entered 
into a conspiracy of a mad sort with one or two hot-heads 
here. Think not that I frowned upon the intention, for 
't was all of a piece with his fearless love of justice and 
liberty, and hatred of tyranny and wrong. But his plot, 
so to call it, was rash and foolish. By no possibility 
could the scheme have come to good. There was a time 
when none worked harder than I to help my friends and 
neighbours out of the War Prison ; but that time is past. 
We failed in our great enterprise, and God knows that 
for my own sake I am glad enough that we failed. Had 
we succeeded, I should never have set eyes on you, Mi- 
randa. But we failed, and now, with the peace in sight, 
strive for order rather than disorder, and feel that our 
ends cannot be gained by any further disobedience. 
Not so think some, however, and your brother is hunger* 
ing still to break open this trap and set the caged creatures 
free. He has friends — so says his letter ** 

"A letter — Robert!" 

His eyes flashed at the name, and he broke off. 

** How precious it sounds to me, how sweet I But 1 11 
wager strange enough to you, Miranda ? " 
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She shook her head. 

" Not so/' she whispered back. '' I Ve spoke it in se- 
cret a thousand times I I Ve called you ' Fighting Bob * 
out loud, when none could hear 1 '' 

** You make me mad 1 " he answered. " You are an 
angel out of heaven 1 " 

"The letter from FeHx?" 

" It came three days agone — very strangely, through 
a market man I know not. He brought food from a far- 
distant farm, it seems, and the turnkeys were in doubt to 
admit him ; but the creature bribed them with a piece of 
gold, *t is whispered. At any rate he took his place — a 
shock-headed, strange thing, who rolls his speech in a 
hollow palate and seems rather short of wits. He asked 
a sailor for me, and was referred to one of my mates. 
Andy Midge came acquainted wiA him, and before he 
departed, after under-selling the folk, and getting into 
hot water with them, he conveyed this letter.'' 

*' Is he well ? Is he safe ? " asked Miranda. 

" Both, for certain. Well and safe, and powerful too» 
for he speaks of his friends, and proposes that he shall 
work with us from outside the War Prison, strike simul- 
taneously, and help us to free ourselves ! T is a crack- 
brained scheme at this stage of affairs — possible enough, 
no doubt, if his aid be as strong as he declares — but the 
idea is vain, in sight of the peace. He puzzles me, for 
what force is at his command to surprise the guard, over- 
power it, and throw open the outer gates, while we break 
down the inner ones? Know you of any among your 
brother's friends who would lend themselves to such a 
piece of folly ? " 

** No, indeed. At best, he had few friends. He de- 
spised our gentlemen round about." 
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" I can grieve very truly for you. My heart went out 
to him when he was here. The injustice and cruelty of 
the world have turned his brain a little. Ait any rate 
this would seem to say so. His burning sense of justice 
hath made him unjust.'^ 

"What did you do?" 

"I wait for the black-browed man to send him an 
answer. But he has not come again. The letter, how- 
ever, is ready, and one of our mess, named Charley Mil- 
ler, will convey it to him, when he re-appears at markets 
I have written strongly, and urged your brother to aban- 
don a plot that cannot come to good. If attempted, it 
might at best outlaV him for ever, at worst destroy him." 

" I pray it may not be too late to save him." 

Burgoyne sighed. 

" My own joy makes me selfish," he answered. " T is 
hard to believe that all is so ill with the world when all 
is so well with me. Maybe you heard that poor Ben 
Gun's bid for freedom came to naught? " 

She nodded. " A cruel story. I had it from Cherry^ 
his lover. Had Felix been here, he 'd have whipped that 
cowardly wretch who spoilt all." 

" Love — love, 't was love wrecked the plot. But Ben 
is a giant, and will recover, I hope. There are grimmer 
and greater troubles than this afoot yonder. The prison- 
ers are very sick; the men, impatient at the delay and 
unable to understand why peace is still unproclaimed, are 
ripe for mischief. This plot — this offer from outside 
— not a few would gladly lend it their aid. But I have 
kept it a secret, and, in my letter, begged Felix Godolphin, 
very earnestly, to abandon the enterprise. Such friend- 
ship would only defeat is own object, and perhaps end 
not a few innocent lives. And as for you and yours. 
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tfaankf oUy would I come to you and seek to help your 
father to see the other side. But who am I to iiduence 
him? He represents a great party in this country, and 
voices thousands beside himself. In his eyes America 
has sinned beyond the point of forgiveness or possibility 
of salvation. *T is almost too much to hope that time 
will ever make him see differently, and it is certainly 
beyond my strength to make him do so. For the present 
you must keep our blessed secret, darling Miranda ; and 
maybe anon, when I can leave this, then I must do what 
will be harder than fight the Vermont, and seek to win 
you from your father." 

** Such love as ours cannot but triumph over all ob- 
stacles," she declared. ^'Tis an immortal thing, and 
we have the angels on our side! " 

They parted then, for the clergyman approached. 

^'Ri^ht well have your compatriots done their work, 
Master Burgoyne," he said. ''It remains only for his 
Grace, the bishop, to consecrate this edifice, and as soon 
as may be I shall invite him to appoint a date for the 
ceremony." 



CHAPTER XII 

&EMOBSE TAKES SHAPE OF A CBEY FRIEZE COAT 

IJETWEEN Miranda and her uncle there were few 
^^ secrets. Indeed, he stood for her father in some 
particulars, and upon the vital matter of her brother's 
affairs she spoke often with him, since the theme was no 
longer to be approached before Sir Archer. Afire with 
the mighty experience of that hour, Miranda cried for 
sympadiy and a heart to share her joyful secret. To 
her uncle she therefore brought it, exploded the tre- 
mendous news on his bewildered ear, and so much 
amazed him that he nearly fell off his horse on their 
homeward way. 

**This is the last straw!*' he cried. "Positively, 
Miranda, the unspeakable and unthinkable has happened. 
To fall in love with that wonderful young man ! " 

"What more natural. Uncle Seppy? Has anybody 
praised him more heartily than yourself, or thought 
better of his parts ? " 

"Yes,'* he admitted, "'twas natural, and blind bat 
that I am, I should have guessed at the chance of such 
a thing, and taken pains to stand between you." 

" You can say that, hard-hearted man ! " she laughed. 
"You find the best and ablest lad in the world and cry 
his praises to me ceaselessly, and then, when my judgment 
jumps with yours and I love where you admire, you 
turn from me! Nay, Uncle Seppy, 111 not part with 
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my pearl of price for you or any man. Robert Burgoyne 
loves me with all his heart, and I love him, and " 

" And your father ? " 

"You must help me there," 

The Reverend Septimus drew up his cob to give extra 
effect to his answer. 

'^ How, Miranda, for the sake of us all and the future 
of us all, I pray you reflect while there is yet time. Never 
— never was I faced with a problem where the wisdom 
of the serpent appeared to be more vital than at this 
moment. Understand me, and remember that I am one 
who for choice prefers and practises the harmlessness of 
the dove. Listen, and curb your emotions as well as you 
can. I am a bachelor and, if ever the fever of love 
flushed my cheek, it is a very long time ago, and nothing 
came of it. But I am a man of imagination. I have 
translated many of the Odes of Horace; I pride myself 

00 an active, vivid sympathy with the young, their am- 
bitions and idiocies. I say nothing against the news 
that you bring me, because, from my point of view, 
love is like Charity and Mercy — a thing not bound 
by continents nor hedged by seas. I bless your love, 
Miranda; I smile upon it; I hope that the Almighty, 
who lit this pure flame in two young bosoms, will see the 
mingled fires shall bum together presently for the joy of 
man and maid, that united in fulness of time you may 
help the happiness of the sad old earth, and do your best 
to leave it better than you found it — all that and more 

1 say and you know I mean. May it be my happiness to 
unite you and put your hand in his. But — your father ? '* 

** Thank you, thank you, you precious, darling Uncle 
Seppy! Since you are on our side, father will only be 
a question of time.'' 
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" Talk not so lightly of that He has suffered cruelly 
of late, and still suffers. Providence, for reasons hidden 
from us, has dealt very hardly with my brother* My 
prayers are unanswered, my tears uncounted. Yet I 
will not say that neither, for prayers and tears are like 
the smoke of incense: it vanishes, but we may not say 
its fumes are wasted. To return, this staggering news 
must be close hid for the present. These are no times to 
distress your father with facts that cannot bring him 
anything but pain. We will keep the secret from him, 
and trust Heaven to give us a sign and signal, or so dis- 
pose of the future that Sir Archer and Master Burgoyne 
may come together in amity and understanding. It 
looks little likely to happen in our eyes ; but if 't is well 
that it should be, then it will be.'' 

" I love my father very dearly. May it not be that 
through my love will come his enlightenment? May 
it not be that Robert Burgoyne has been chosen, in his 
simple faith and plain speech, to show dear father that 
life has many sides, and other sides than his ? " 

The clerg3rman answered drily. 

" With God, my child, nothing is impossible ; but the 
Almighty hath commcxi-sense, Miranda, and 'tis not 
His customary way to let the boy lead the man. Such 
a thought savours of story-books, and not life as we 
know it. If the young would commend themselves to 
the old, then it is by deeds, not words, that they must 
seek to do so. Your lover, happily, is a man of deeds — 
otherwise his professed goodness might make the least 
worthy suspicious. The man of deeds, seeing Burgoyne 
as we see him, hearing him as we hear him, might smell a 
rat and suspect that he was a prig." 

" Uncle Seppy, how dare you I " 
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'" Bear with me. He is not : you and I know him for 
a hero. But of a hero the heroic is incessantly demanded. 
He cannot rest long on his laurels, or they will wither and 
none will renew them. In a word — and call me cynic if 
you must — young Burgoyne should be unfolded in his 
deeds rather than his opinions and noble sentiments. 
Only so can Sir Archer be interested. There may be 
necessity for subterfuge. Alasl that a man of God 
should use the word. But we know that the chosen of 
Heaven were not above the use of doak and mask. 
A dangerous subject — a dangerous subject!" 

** Father would never forgive deception/' she declared. 

''Not deception^ not deception in any literal sense. 
But there are innocent sleights that may be put upon 
a man for his good. For instance, what constitutes an 
American? Doth it make Master Burgoyne an American 
that he was bom there? Seeing that he claims direct 
descent from a pair that sailed to the New World from 
Plymouth Barbican in the Mayflower, doth it not lie 
within honesty and reason to csdl him an Englishman ? " 

She laughed. 

''You cunning old fox of an Uncle Seppyl But, 
alas! you reckon without your host Robert will have 
none of that. He glories in his country. He hath 
risked a thousand deaths for it, poured out his vast 
wealth for it, sacrificed everything- for it He is an 
American to the heart's core and would thank you little 
to suggest otherwise. He is proud of his great land and 
has a right so to be. My friend, Charity Gaunter, lies in 
just the same pickle with myself, for her father hates the 
Americans even as my father hates them.'* 

" And what does she do ? " 

"For the present she is sick and unhappy, I hear. 
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because her Ben jamin '— one of my Robert's men — has 
been catched escaping and taken back to prison by a 
cruel coward called Bolt — Dick Bolt of Dart Hollow. 
But before things went wrong with her, she was very 
brave, and not a morsel af eared of the f uttu^" 

"Her father?" 

''Her father will have to reckon with a plucky and 
an obstinate daughter ere long. She told me what her 
Ben has told her. She said, * Why, Mistress Miranda, 
the British lion han't no stronger than the American 
ea^^e, and if my faither won't take reason from me, 
hell have to take it come presently from Benjamin 
Gun. He 11 teach faither not to be such a fool, for 't is 
only a fool would say there han't two sides to every 
question!' That 's how Cherry talked." 

** One can't deny the sense of it" 

''And I must feel the same. Robert never had an 
enemy in the world — no personal enemy. How could 
such a man have enemies? And is dear father going to 
be the first? Let them but come together and father 
must see the wonderful man he is." 

"Deeds — deeds!" 

"May he get the chance to do them, thenl" said 
Miranda devoutly, nor guessed how soon her hopes would 
be gratified; but for the present it was clear enough 
that her betrothal must be kept a secret 

Homeward they went, and another problem awaited 
the clergyman, for they had not gone far when a horse* 
man Overtook them. It was Richard Bolt, and Miranda, 
who knew all about the recent failure of Charity's sweet- 
heart to escape, cast a look at the farmer which would 
have withered him like lightning if the fierce beauty 
could have brought it about" 
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^' Crud coward I " she cried^ and then galloped forward 
with scorn, and left her uncle and the other together. 

Bolt's face was dark. No little suffering marked 
it. He rode his small pony without stirrups or saddle, 
and his long legs nearly reached the ground on either 
side of it. The man was woeb^one and heavily stricken. 
For a moment he regarded the retreating figure of 
Miranda. Then he spoke — in a voice that showed he 
had suffered grievous things. 

" The young lady does well to scorn me. Scorn is my 
portion henceforth, and I have earned it. My sins stink 
in my nostrils : I am lake to go mad. But you turn from 
no sinner. You will be patient and bear with one who 
has repented.'' 

'' Indeed, yes, farmer. Tell me what has fallen out 
Yet I need not ask you for details. You caught one of 
the sailor prisoners of war and took him back to Prince 
Town ; that much I know. There was no crime in that. 
It were more proper to call it your painful duty." 

" 'T was hate, not duty, made me give the man up. I 
was mad, for even in the act I knew that I doomed my 
last hope. And now — now — my eyes are opened, 
Parson Godolphin, I see the colour of the thing I did." 

" So far so good, then« The man hath been given up, 
but not for justice. Rather that you might feed some 
petty spite. T is half the battle fought, my f riend> that 
you confess as much to yourself and to me. You are 
contrite, and would seek some practical way of showing 
your contrition ? " 

"Even so, your reverence. What would you have 
me do ? I ask you as one skilled in man's weakness." 

" No need to ask of me, Richard Bolt. The case is 
simple enough, and He who has put sorrow into your 
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heart will tell you the way of atonement. Smooth or 
thorny, be sure that it will not be hidden, neither need 
you lliink to travel it alone. There is always a Hand 
to help him who boldly sets forth upon that stickle 
path." 

" I have feared to go about my business up there." 

" Then let that be your first step. The markets are 
thinner of late, owing to the fear of smallpox, and the 
prisoners cry out for green food. Go your way as usual, 
and, if it lies within your power to see your enemy, do 
so. For the rest you may trust Providence very fully to 
open a road before you. Heaven is ever ready to hear 
such a cry as yours. I will remember you in my prayers, 
Richard." 

Cheered by these sympathetic words, Bolt went his 
way, did as he was bidden, took good store of kale^and 
turnips with him on the occasion of the next prison 
market, and prepared to face the harsh words that he 
knew would hurtle about him. . 

His ears soon tingled indeed, for he had to do with 
reckless and bitter men, who were goaded to desperation 
by their own cruel lot, and found no pity to spare for 
another. Andy Midge, Seapach, Miller, and Wood rated 
him like harpies. They cursed him for his treachery to 
their unlucl^ partner, and he learned that Benjamin 
Gun, so soon as Dr. Magrath pronounced his wound 
healed and his health restored, had been cast into a 
cachot to endure his punishment of cold and starvation. 
He languished now on bread and water in a stone cell, 
with an iron grating for window and granite for bed; 
and he won no help but hope and his own unconquerable 
pluck and patience. 

/'You — you — a lop-sided, misbegotten dc^ like you 
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— to come between the man and liberty!'' cried Sea- 
pach, shaking his fist tmder Bolt's nose, as he returned 
with his mates from the stone-mason's work, to find 
Richard in his usual place at market "You dare to 
show your cut-throat murzle herel You low down, 
cussed coward t Why are you not fighting for your 
one-horse cotmtry instead of snooking round here, harry- 
ing a beaten man and bullying a poor, demed femaJe 
into her grave?" 

"And her hating your black shadow, like every 
other Christian creature do I " cried little Johnny Wood. 

"Call it a man!" chimed in Charles Miller. ""Tk 
a scarecrow, a bloodless, bowelless, heartless faormr 
without so much as a soul to damn. Twould foul the 
earth if they buried you in it. I 'd sooner have smallpox 
than touch you with the end of my finger. Why didn't 
the woman scratch your eyes out ? " 

" 'And I 'd rather starve than touch his stuff, for Dke 
enough he's put poison in the turnips," said Seapach. 
" Judas be a straight man compared to this man." 

Thqr heaped vituperation upon Bolt, who endured it 
meekly enough; then came one or two sailors £n>m 
another mess and argued for the farmer. 

"Tis all very well, but he done it for hate, not 
money, and the turnkeys can bear witness that he flung 
his cash back in the prisons. And 't was Harry Bunker 
as found one of the three sovereigns: and where a gal 
was concerned any other chap would have done the 
same," said a tall American with his arm in a sling. 

" For hate I did do it," declared Bolt, " but I 'm sorry 
now I did, and 't is my hope to show Gun that I be sorry. 
And he '11 not bear malice against me, knowing well what 
made me do it." 
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But while actions so contrary were beyond the phil- 
osophy of Miller, Midge, or Wood to explain, Seapach 
abated of his venom and spoke. 

''Tis this way/' he explained, with the gusto of a 
sea lawyer on a knotty point ** Firstly he hungered for 
the money ; then, when he 'd given back his fellow-man 
to this hdl, his gorge rose, and the money grew foul as 
the thirty pieces. But he's a Judas for all that, for 
did n't Judas do the same ? And I 'd sooner eat rats than 
buy his food — God 's my judge I " 

Others, however, were of a contrary opinion, or else 
in£fferent The cabbages and turnips meant more to 
moat of them than any question of conscience. Pur- 
chasers appeared for Bolt, and his stall was cleared as 
swiftly as the rest. Indeed, an incident at this juncture 
threatened to make general anger among the Americans, 
for a man appeared at the outer gates with a full basket, 
but he was not allowed to enter and take his place with 
the rest 

The beetle-browed Kek, Mother Brimblecombe's son 
from Metherill, appeared, and Miller, who recognized 
him, waited with impatience for him to enter; but Kek 
was not su£Fered to do so, and a letter from Burgoyne 
to Felix Godolphin, which had long awaited the mes- 
sei^er's advent, could not be delivered. The stranger 
appeared to be su'spected; moreover, the market folk 
entered a loud protest at his re-appearance, for he had 
undersold them and disturbed dieir business on his 
previous visit 

Protesting, and mumbling incoherently, Kek wa^ 
denied admission, and accordingly departed, in a very 
savage humour, without the letter that he knew awaited 
hin»; but it mattered little enough, for Burgoyne had 
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offered no encouragement to the proposals of Felix and 
his friends. 

When market was done» Bolt packed up his trestles 
according to rule and bestowed them near at hand be- 
side the wall of the cachot — the prison within a prison, 
which occupied a corner of the yard. Here for a 
moment he was hidden from the eyes of the sentries; 
but a voice reached him as he prepared to depart and, 
looking upward, he saw one of the little grated windows 
of the cachot and a white face at it. 

" Whist, farmer ! I Ve looked for you these many 
weary days and here you are at last! Just one word. 
How is she faring? If you 're a man, tell me that." 
She's ill, Benjamin Gun." 

Oh, my God! And you had the heart! And you 
think 'twas love. Twas hate — bitter hate — not love. 
If she dies, *t is you have killed her and 1 11 make you 
pay the price if I Ve gotten a century to wait first! " 

The other replied in low tones. 

"Cease your railing, else they'll hear us. I've 
mourned very bitter for the thing I 've done. T was a 
hookem-snivey deed and I'm cruel shamed to think 
upon it. She 's right to hate me, and so be you. T is 
over now — my eyes be opened. I went afore her and 
told her that I can't live without her, Benjamin Gun." 

" And what said she ? " 

" She said that I might die then, and the sooner the 
better. She '11 never look upon my face again." 
Is n't that enough for you ? " 
Nay. I'll make her love me yet! There's a way, 
Benjamin, and 't is the Lord have showed it to me." 
Better keep the name of the Lord off your lips." 
I 'm right, I tell you. A wiser than me told me as I 
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should see^ if I put myself on the road to see. And I do 
see. She 11 love me yet." 

'' Never, farmer. She 's not the sort to change, and if I 
rot away here and die, her love's mine all the same. 
She 'd love my tombstone better far than your carcase. 
She'd love the shadow of me better than the substance 
of you. And 't is little more than a shadow that she '11 
hev to look at now for a while. But you — your light 's 
out No decent gal would suffer you after that night's 
work. I never thought 'twas in a man to do a thing 
like that — even an Englishman." 

"Leave it — leave it! Who so strong but he falls? 
Don't stand between me and atonement. Don't forbid 
me to make it good. I want to be your friend. I can be. 
There 's great thoughts and hopes moving in my mind." 

Gun shook his head. 

^ A wolf-friend you ! I H not trust you. I '11 not 
believe you. I 've been sick too. You can tell her that 
if you're honest. And you can tell her 'twas not the 
smallpox but that dig in the shoulder that let all my 
blood run out. Tell her I 'm jolly as a sand-boy again 
and they've put me in this ice-house for a month on 
bread and water — just to cool my high spirits." 

"Cold, I'M warrant?" 

"So 't is then — the only thing I can't abide. A tidy 
chap — the Lord will remember him — have pitched in a 
truss of hay to put between my bones and the granite 
floor; and my mess-mates fling in a bone or a bit of 
green stuff through the window sometimes when the 
sentries look t' other way. So I keep alive ; but the cold 
o' nights is death and leaves me like a frozen blue-bottle 
when morning comes. Well they know how to punish 
us for trying to run away! I hope when you go to 
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hetl, farmer, you '11 freeze for it. T is a lot worse than 
roasting/' 

Bolt was looking up at the bars. 

" What space is there between 'em ? '* he asked 

''Plenty to let Jack Frost in; not enough to lei; me 
out/' 

**Will you have my coat?" 

** You 're the sort to jump on a man when he 's down 
and laugh at the beaten/' 

For answer Richard took off a stout grey frieze ooat 
that he wore and handed it up to the prisoner. 

In a moment it was seized and dragged between the 
bars of the little window. 

Even you ! God 's a wonder ! " cried Gun. 
I '11 help you if I can/' said Bolt. 
Then help me to understand you, my lad, for I 'm 
derned if I do/' answered the other. 

" No need for that — not yet. Wait till you 're out of 
the dungeon again. None can do aught for you while 
you 're balked in that trap ; but maybe, when you are 
free — I Ve thoughts in me, I tell you. Fate be breeding 
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If 't is breeding warm coats for freezing backs, 1 11 
be patient even of Fate," answered Gun. "Twould 
seem you 're in earnest and can feel for them in a tight 
comer. Well, that's something. You've warmed my 
skin and bones anyhow, but I 'd rather far you warmed 
my gal's heart. Tis a million years since I've heard 
tell about her. If you 're a friend indeed, you tell her 
all 's well and bid her to hope. Why have n't her mother 
been to market since I tried to run away?" 

" The master won't let her. The smallpox have scared 
a lot of the market folk out of their wits." 
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Then a great bell rang; others came with thdr boards 
and trestles and some stared up and nodded friendship 
to Benjamin. An apple or two and a fat meat pasty were 
flung to him. 

So Richard Bolt departed, and his mind was full of 
thoughts that leapt to take a living shape. Dark and 
grim showed his face as he passed out among the people ; 
but his heart was lighter than it had beoi for many 
days. 






CHAPTER XIII 

FELIX GODOLPHIN FINDS HIS NEW FRIENDS LACKING 

ENTERPRISE 

^T^HE darkest note of despair and misery had sounded 
at Prince Town, and, as though to accentuate the 
fact, there came news of a suicide in Prison No. 5. 
Death, busy enough, striking to the right and left through 
disease and by way of privation, seemed not satisfied 
and turned one unhappy sailor's hand against himself. 

To Placid Petersen came the dead man's friends and 
bade him write a tombstone verse, for Petersen was 
famed in this sort and had turned many a rhyme on 
occasion of rejoicing or sorrow. 

He sat now in a comer of No. 4 with Burgoyne, Miller, 
and Owen Seapach beside him, and they spoke in 
whispers that the poet's thoughts might not be dis- 
tracted. The tribulation that spread its dark wings 
above the prisoners at this season did not miss the 
little company who had fought with Burgoyne, for 
Thomas Midge was dead of smallpox, and the lad, 
Johnny Wood, lay in hospital very sick. Subdued and sad, 
the survivors of the Vermont still kept together, and 
Burgo3me, who was much with them, did his. best to help 
their courage and support their hopes. Peace was near, 
but, even after the proclamation, he knew that there 
must be long delay before the thousands of prisoners 
could be safely dispatched to their homes in America. 

154 
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For a time Petersen, happily detached from the sor- 
rows of the hour by the bliss of creation, struggled 
with his verses, while the others talked about their 
affairs. 

" Ben Gun comes out of the cachot to-morrow/' said 
Burgoyne, '' and we must give him a ro3ral welcome and 
a bit of an extra feed, and we 'U broach the last bottle of 
brandy also. The turnkeys are getting skeary about 
letting it into the prisons, but I have a promise of six 
more bottles, though I had to pay a guinea apiece for 
em. 

" TI would have been a poor lookout for our mess but 
for you, Cap'n," said Miller, " and I hope for one as I '11 
hev the luck, some fine day, to pay back a bit of what I 
owe you." 

"And so you will, Charley — you and Seapach and 
Andy Midge and the rest — all will dance at my wedding 
yet I And we 11 all dance at Ben's ! " 

"Don't you wherrit, Cap'n. You'll get your lady 
presently and well go back home to Vermont with the 
drums beating. And as for Ben, him and his old enemy 
are thick as thieves now, and I shouldn't wonder if 
Ben will be out of prison yet afore any of us I " 

"I wish 'twas n't a female as he trusts to, all the 
same,*' said Seapach. " I *ve gotten a proper down on 
females since I heard as mine hev grown tired of waiting 
and gone over to another chap. Twas in the last 
letter that came through from my brother, the farmer 
up at Beaver Creek. Cuss the cat-hearted bitch — to take 
that clod, Ezra Winstone — a mean, stay-at-home, sleek 
cur, as we 'd put in the pot and cook and eat if we 'd got 
the maggot here ! " 

" Plenty more girls in Vermont, Owen," Burgoyne 
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said, ''or maybe you 11 find a maiden at market 
presently, as Benjamin Gmi has done. She's the true 
thing, and you needn't fear for Gun." 

'* He 'd trust her afore he 'd trust a shining axigel from 
heaven/' said Miller. 

" We most of us trust *em — once too often,** declared 
Seapach. ** Any way, I Ve had my dose. I hope she 11 
give Ezra Winstone all he deserves and a bit over. And 
I hope as I 'U live lo get back home to see it! ** 

Their talk drifted to other affairs, and Miller was beg- 
ging Burg03me to join them that night and watch the 
rat races, when Petersen spoke. 

" T is done. Not a very clever rhyme, I reckon, yet 
'twill serve the poor fellow as well as another, I dare 
say." 

'* Read it out, boy; 1 11 wager you Ve made a good 
job of it/* said Bui^yne, and the poet, thus encouraged, 
recited his verses. 

" First there *s the fact that John Taylor, a native of 
Nie^ York City, took his life in No. 5, and then I go on 
like this: 

Whene'er yoti view this doleftil tomt>. 

Remember what you are. 
And put your trust in God alone; 

Suppress that fiend, Despair* 

Lol here's entombed a generous youth 

Despair did tempt to die; 
By the rash act of suicide 

John Taylor here doth lie. 

He hung himself within these walls, 

A warning may it prove: 
Tho' man is wicked here below. 

Our God is just above/* 
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" Very well wrote, Petersen. T is a terrible thing for 
certain to rush into the presence of your Maker before 
He bids you come/' said Burgoyne. " It shall be set up 
over poor Taylor, and we 11 hope 't will make others be- 
ware of imitating him/' 

Their talk returned to Benjamin Gun, and, a day later, 
all hands of his little company welcomed the big sailor 
with three cheers when, like a ghost from the tomb, 
in Richard Bolt's frieze coat, he came among them again. 
Fresh air and exercise presently restored his mighty 
strength, and he gave Ridiard a fairly strong hand-grip 
when next the farmer came to market. Then their 
comrade and his captor were soon on the best of ap- 
parent terms — to the surprise of Andy Midge, Miller, 
and the others. 

" Here *s your coat, pardner," began Ben on the occa- 
sion of their first meeting, ''and many thanks for the 
loan of it. Under Providence, the thing hev saved my 
life against the nightly cold of that cussed den there." 

He pointed to the cachot and shook his fist at it. 

** Keep the coat," said Bolt, " I wish 't was powerful 
to ward off other ills. The smallpox is reigning still." 

Ben nodded sadly. 

"Too well, I know it. Death wouldn't come in my 
cachot — for fear he couldn't get out again; but not a 
few good pals hev been carried off while I was locked up. 
Poor Tom Midge has turned up his toes and Johnny 
Wood is awful sick." 

**He went last night," said Petersen, who was mak- 
ing some purchases at the next stall. 

** Poor little monkey ? Could n't Magrath save him ? " 

•* Be sure he tried. The doctor works early and late." 

"I shall miss him bad," said Benjamin. "We was 
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very good friends — him and me — and I loiew his folk 
home. Way back of Cap'n Burgoyne's they lived. His 
father was a lumberman. Poor Johtmy! He cried 
when he didn't draw the right spill Little he thought 
how soon he 'd be free ! " 

Placid Petersen purchased green stuff and presently 
went his way. Then Gun spoke again to the farmer. 

^* Tell me if you can, since her mother 's not to market 
to-day. Tell me how Cherry's faring. Master Bolt. 
Tell me truth, for I trust you." 

" She 's bad." 
Not smallpox — for God's sake ! " 
No — no — only a sorrow as makes her terrible 
gloomy and glumpy, and teaches her to hate the sight 
of day. She'll be better now she knows you're free 
again." 

'' And that I 'm well and strong as a lion, and cheerful 
as a kitten. Get that to her, and bid her come back to 
market Do that for me — man to man. I may be able 
to serve you some day." 

''That's not enough by all accounts. She's ill and 
her pluck be dashed. I 've prayed to see her, but she 
won't see me no more. I 'm thinking that she 11 go 
down to the pit in real earnest if you bide long away." 

"Go down to the pit! Sakes alive! What d'you 
mean by that? Die? Good powers of grace! — d'you 
mean die?" 

" Her mother has told me. She 's lost the will to live 
and will soon lose the wit to. Can't eat — can't sleep — 
for thinking upon you and all you 've had to bear." 

" Naught — naught to what others have endured. 
I 'm a giant of strength — they can't kill me. Oh, for 
the peace! Won't it never come?" 
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Bolt looked round him to see that no turnkey nor 
sentry was in earshot. He sold some eggs to a customer, 
then turned again to Gun. 

Ban't there no way open to make another try? " 
It grows harder and harder. Short has sacked half 
a dozen of his men, and the rest are difficult to tempt. 
They shoot at sight now. I had thought to climb and 
chance it; but I have n't the strength for scaling the wall 
yet, I reckon, let alone the wires and bells that run 
round it.*' 

"See here, Benjamin Gun, will you trust me, for 
love of the girl ? " asked Bolt abruptly. " You might say 
I was a wolf-friend still an^ feel little like trusting; but 
I 'm straight I don't want rothing on this earth better 
than to fetch you out of here and bring you to her." 

The sailor considered, but quickly made up his mind. 

" For love of her 1 11 trust you — and for more than 
that You gave me this coat. You've gone back on 
what you done. All 's fair in love. But be you in love 
still? If that 's so, then I '11 not trust. Because you Ve 
got to do what love makes you do." 

Richard Bolt shook his head. 

"Not that way. I'm wishful to serve her and to 
please her and to make her forgive me. I want her to 
love me instead of hate me. So, after all, you may say 
I 'm offering to work for selfishness. Yet you can't call 
it that neither. You must trust me or mistrust. I 
can't help you if you mistrust — nor blame you neither. 
She loves you and you only. She'll look at no other 
human creature so long as you're in the land of the 
living.'* 

" I 'm in the land of the dying here.*' 

"Then trust me to fetch you out of it — for her 
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3ake. We '11 talk more of this later. We 'd better part 
nowy or they 11 suspect. They 11 watch you double close, 
for certain. Next week 1 11 tell you a thing or two.** 

And Bolt was as good as his word Time passed; 
he conveyed a letter from Gun to Charity and explained 
his plan of escape; but the American's friends were 
doubtful, and most of them urged him to put no trust in 
the farmer. 

" I see it clear enough," said Andy Midge. ** The 
tamal thief hev told her that you are dead, and very 
like showed her a mound outside there among the rest 
and said you were underneath it. Next thing you 11 hear 
is that she 's promised to marry him — to heal her broken 
heart." 

" Of course," added Seapach. " Ain't <Mie wcnnan 
like all the rest? There 's only one pattern of soul in a 
woman's carcase, and that's a lying soul. She don't 
want you no more. She was only making game of you. 
So like as not she told Bolt where you was hid. For bow 
should he hev been there if she hadn't?" 

" You speak off book, pardners," answered Gun, * and 
you won't poiscMi my mind agin Dick Bolt — for why? 
Because he 's a straight man and the proof of the pudden 
is in the eating. So long as the gal did n't get no news to 
me, you was in the right to look at farmer a bit sideways ; 
but now I may tell you that the goose I bought with 
Cap'n's money last market had some things in her beside 
her liver and gizard. 'Tis all going very well, and if 
some fine morning I don't come along for my rations, 
don't be too skeered, but just eat 'em yourselves and 
think I 'm over the wall and off." 

"Under the wall and down, with a buflet in your 
belly, more like," said Seapach. ** Bolt 's a demed sight 
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too thick with the turnkeys to be any friend of ourn/' 

" That 's the craft of the man," explained Gun. " He 's 
making friends of 'em to gain his ends. That goose 
had some tough guts, I promise you! Fifty feet of 
brass wire and a dozen big nails. Not to mention the 
letter IVe been spoiling for so long. And with that 
wire and them nails, when the proper evening comes, 
I can walk over the first wall as if 'twas a companion 
ladder ; and he 11 be waiting inside the outer one.'' 

** Don't you be too cock sure," answered Andy Midge. 
** I would n't trust nary a mother's son who loved die 
same wench as me." 

'"T is neck or nothing," replied Benjamin. ** Better 
have a run for it and drop in the open, if needs must, 
than stop here and rot. The very food they give us 
tries to be free. It crawls off a man's platter." 

But hope and joy of life spring unconquerable in the 
heart of the young, and when evenii^ came these men, 
with many others like them, were killing their time as 
usual, and forgetting their miseries and dangers with 
games and amusements until the bugle should blow them 
to their hammocks. Gambling was the curse of the 
prisons, and many forlorn wretches, oblivious of the fact 
that they played with their lives for counters, would 
dice or bet away their rations, the coats off their backs, 
and the list and wood shoes off their feet Thus handi- 
capped against their dangerous environment of harsh 
weather and poor food, they risked disease and death for 
their folly and threw themselves open to the dire perils 
that haunted the great limbo. They would bet on any- 
thing and everything — from the number of curls in 
the doctor's wig to the steps taken by the sentry on 
the wan from mark to mark; from the Christian name 
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of the next man to die of smallpox to the number of 
feathers on a fowl's wing. But Burgoyne had arrested 
this passion for play as far as he and other leaders were 
able to do so, and in the little company with which we 
are concerned no gambling now took place, though 
Seapach gratified his propensity elsewhere unknown to 
the rest. Rat racing continued to be their chief sport, 
but little beyond bones and buttons changed hands over 
that. 

Nor was play confined to the prisoners. The turnkeys 
and military guards found time heavy on their hands also, 
and not a man among them was more addicted to cards 
than Sergeant Bradridge himself. 

Upon a night in mid-winter the sergeant found himself 
at the end of a run of ill-luck with his next week's pay 
heavily mortgaged. He rose therefore from his seat at 
the guard-room table, used some crooked words, and 
vowed, not for the first time by many, that he would 
never touch a card again. Then he left the company, 
drew on his great coat, and walked beyond the prison 
gates to cool his heat and calm his anger before turning 
in. Slant light from a rising moon peeped here and there 
to throw the grated patterns of the iron gates upon the 
earth and walls; while beyond, rising and falling every 
way, rolled the immensity of the Moor to its lonely 
pinnacles and turrets of granite. The moonlight began 
to brighten it ; the night was very still, and where Brad- 
ridge stood, without the prison walls, there arose two 
different yet similar sounds. For from within the prisons 
came the murmur of many thousand voices filtering 
out into the night; while from the valley below a river 
lifted its music through the silver silence. 

Then, looking to the hill from which the moon was 
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just beginning to sail clear, the sergeant started to see, 
in inky silhouette against the light of the planet, three 
figures standing there. They were far off, but Bradridge 
had sharp eyes and could distinguish the motionless 
horsemen erect and clear cut against the radiant disk 
behind them. 

The moon rose, and the horsemen, ignorant that chance 
had rendered them thus visible for a moment to human 
eyes, still held their ground, while Bradridge, with con- 
siderable wonder, returned to his men. 

" My life in red! " he cried, " what will happen next? 
There 's three fellows perched a-top of that high ground 
to the east, like graven images, and I saw them, though 
little they guessed it. 'Tis like enough they was these 
here highwaymen that be robbing every hen-roost in the 
Dartymoors. And for two pins I 'd call on a dozen of 
you chaps and we'd march against 'em in the King's 
name and earn the reward." 

But the guard laughed at their non-commissioned 
officer, and bade him go catch Blackadder and his 
friends single-handed. 

" No doubt, when they see you coming along afoot, 
they '11 walk their horses, so as you shall overtake 'em," 
said a soldier. " And then you can break the fatal news 
to 'em that you're Sergeant Bradridge, and that they 
must give up their pistols and horses and come along 
with you to be hanged." 

Yet while a laugh went round at the sergeant's expense 
he had spoken truth, for it was actually Blackadder, 
Workman, and Godolphin who had stood aloft and gazed 
down into the circle of stone and fire that glimmered 
beneath them on the grey desert. So still was the night 
that they could hear the sentries challenge and their 
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muskets clatter as the guard was changed. Then there 
rang out bugle calls from prison after prison, and anon 
most of the lights ran this way and that and flickered out, 
like sparks on burned paper, till only a few scattered 
dots of flame remained. 

Felix, at some cost of entreaty, had brought the high- 
waymen by night to view the War Prison and consider 
if his cherished scheme of opening it was possible. Now, 
therefore, while sleep and oblivion fell below upon the 
multitude, and the rats, their racing ended, crept forth to 
feed in peace, these human rats were abroad also. They 
spoke together with the confidence of free men, well 
armed and well horsed; but Godolphin found his com- 
rades little inclined to consider the enterprise to which 
he felt committed. 

His eyes were of course now opened, and the world, as 
seen from his new standpoint, had long disgusted him; 
but while it was one thing to join the comrades and take 
part in half a dozen crimes, to leave them again proved 
another and more difficult task. They liked him well, 
and they were fair and honest with their f dlow-thief ; but 
his aims and ideals had long since ceased even to be 
matter for laughter. The game was nearly up in Devon- 
shire, and Blackadder intended soon to be off to an old 
haunt near Salisbury Plain; but certain projects yet 
remained. 

"None has smoked us yet,'' said Workman, ''and 
we Ve got a brace of precious, useful birds in Kek and 
his mother, so we can make shift to complete our toll 
before we gang." 

Kek, however, had failed to get back to prison market, 
and Godolphin had yet to learn whether Burgoyne would 
take concerted action in the matter of an attack on the 
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prisons. Thus far Blackadder and Workman pretended 
to fall in with their recruit; but to-night Felix was to 
learn more ccmcerning their real opinicms. For some 
time they surveyed Prince Town in silence, then Shad- 
rach spoke. 

** T would be a fine thing to thunder down upon 'em, 
like a legion of devils, no doubt We 'd trust to the sur- 
prise and ' burke ' a few of the red-coats and help the 
hordes hid there to break out of their mouse-trap/' 

" Well said ! " cried Felix. " I knew you 'd feel it so 
when you came to see them. Surely it strangles one's 
trust in htunanity to think of all those thousands of use- 
ful men cast there to rot. Victims of iniquity — pawns 
in a game played by the idle, vicious rich — the rich that 
are battening, while these poor wretches starve with 
cold and hunger. You are men — you think as I do? " 

Workman spoke. 

'' I 'm all on the side of Ameriky in this pickle ; and 
so 's Shad here, ain't you, Shad ? And if they 'd licked 



us '' 



" They can't lick us now. T is all over bar shouting/' 
said Blackadder. 

'' If they had done so, we was going to throw in our lot 
with the conquerors and go over to the United States. 
Tis a fine free country — full of fine free fellows, and 
better suited to our way of life than England — or even 
Wales." 

"Then help these sailors to be free — as a protest 
against their tyrants. Let them find that there are men 
m England still." 

I 'm with you, heart and soul," declared Blackadder. 

A very thoughtful creature am I, with a high point of 
view, as becomes one who 's got the blood of kings in 
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his veins. I 'm an enemy to society, young Fdix Godol- 
phin, for the same reason that you are. Because 't is the 
only thing for a brave man to be." 

Workman laughed. 

''Lord I to hear him. You might have been a hedge 
preacher, Shad. Then you'd have rose to be a bishop 
yourself, instead of a highwayman, who will be stopping 
a bishop's coach on Bush Down next week." 

" You turn everything into folly, William," answered 
the other. "What I say is sober truth: that I never 
turned my back on society till it got too bad for my high 
stomach." 

*' Stuff and nonsense ! You turned your back on it 
because you was a born sportsman and couldn't live a 
tame life. 'Tis the blood in you that made you what 
you are. Kings or no kings, your own father was hanged 
at Tyburn, and you can't deny it." 

" He was — and he died as he lived — like a gentle- 
man. And I shall do the same. I shall offer a pinch of 
snuff to Jack Ketch and bow to the people afore they 
turn me off, and then take my place along with King 
and Turpin, and the other swell mobsmen. But you — 
Lord knows where I picked you up — or why. You 're 
a low blackguard, William, you don't understand my fine 
instincts, nor yet Master Godolphin's." 

Workman made a sharp answer, and then Felix spoke. 

'*To the matter in hand," he said. "You, at least, 
are on my side, and Workman won't desert us." 

" I 'd dearly like to get in touch with those brave boys," 
declared Blackadder, "but, though full of such poetry, 
the times are up against us doing good in this wholesale 
sort of way. T is every man for himself in this blasted 
England nowadays, and we brainy chaps must look 
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forward. For consider. Suppose we take our lives in our 
hands and try to rush it. Suppose all goes well, and 
two out of three of us aren't riddled with government 
bullets — even then — what happens?*' 

"We head an army." 

** Well, even grant we find a ready and obedient army 
at our command.'' 

" Good powers, you 're mad ! " cried Workman ; " I 
always thought you was touched, Shad, and this proves 
it." 

"No, Godolphin," continued Blackadder, "we don't 
head an army ; and even if we did, an army of half-naked, 
half-starving Yankees, without a weapon among 'em, 
ain't the sort of army I care to march in front. 'Tis 
quite out of the question, and you must see it is. What 
do we do, in a word ? Why, queer our own pitch — loose 
five thousand highwaymen in Dartymoor! Then where 
do we come in? They must have it out with Fate on 
their own, and good luck to 'em. For us there 's a hum- 
bler task or two — namely, the bishop's coach, and a farm 
here and there, where Kek knows there are good pick- 
ings. Then back to Stonehenge I go. There 's a warm 
welcome waiting, from them we know about, and I've 
got a friend in London that's very anxious to see me 
again." 

" So have I," said Workman. " I can't let my wife 
be a widow no longer. Tis n't playing the game. In 
fact, I 've done here and want to start my pub before 't is 
too late." 

The dreamer was bitterly disappointed. 

" I have pinned my hopes on this ! You have thrown 
dust in my eyes — fooled me — uttered false promises! " 
he cried. 
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Workman laughed and Blackadder growled. The 
contention was sharp between them. 
> '' No more of this I " said the leader at last " Let us 
away. If poetry you want. Master Godolphin, poetry 
you shall have, for you know our purpose to-night. 
Away to Gxrks Tor and the ugly fruit we *ve got to pluck 
on the side of it ! As for the War Prison, 't is madness to 
meddle there. Success would mean failure, and a man 
must put his own good first, since no other man will do 
so for him. Let 'em wait for the peace. I wager you '11 
not hear that Yankee gentlemen of the road are freeing 
British prisoners over the water I " 

" You *re a brace of cowards, and I have striven in vain 
to lift your spirits above your own sordid needs and ras- 
calities," answered Godolphin. "We must part; I '11 no 
more of this." 

" Not so fast, friend. An oath is an oath, and remem- 
ber that there is no such honour as that held among our 
kind. We trust you and you trust us. 'T is two to one 
in this matter, and two to one ever carries it. Belike 
we '11 please you mightily yet, and draw the eyes of the 
nation on us. We may go higher than the gallows — as 
high even as our hearts. Come ! the moon 's up and it 
gets something too bright for modest men in this open 
place." 

It was Blackadder who spoke, and Felix who answered. 

" I '11 not join you. I 'm out of tune for sport to-night. 
You 've hit me hard, for I 'd built on this piece of work, 
and thought to draw England's eyes upon us. I remem- 
ber my oath. 'T was but in heat that I spoke of break- 
ing that. We '11 sink or swim together. But I *m more 
like to sink than swim, for my soul is very heavy and life 
is dark for me. I '11 get me back to Metherill. Have 
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no fear that 1 11 play you false. Am I not a gallows bird 
as well as ye?'' 

*' So be it," answered Workman. " We 11 go alone, 
for our game wants a stout heart and a nose none too 
tender, I 'm thinking. High game 't will prove by now. 
Ha — ha!" 

Felix did not answer or laugh at the jest He knew 
their purpose, but was in no mood to take a hand in it. 
Their refusal to help his mad project had cast him down 
mightily, for he had built upon it and suffered himself 
to suppose that such a deed would be to strike a blow 
at the evil in the world. He had worked with the high- 
waymen, taken like risks, committed like rough and 
ready wrongs. But he had always regarded these sordid 
and obvious sins as necessary steps to deeds of bravery 
and altruism. His muddled brain had confused issues 
and blinded him in a dozen directions. He was a youth- 
ful Quixote, who saw life neither singly nor whole, but 
had built up an imaginary world and believed that his 
right arm was destined to advance the welfare of suffering 
humanity; that his wild wits were consecrated to the 
mighty task of soothing earth's far-flung, sorrowful cry. 

Godolphin galloped off without more words, while 
Blackadder and his companion, setting their horses' 
heads in a contrary direction, also disappeared from the 
tor. 

They spoke of Felix, and the elder expressed a senti- 
mental sorrow at his disappointment, but the more busi- 
ness-like and practical rascal only laughed. 

*' He 's got a bee in his bonnet and 't is time we drew it 
out. There 's the makings of a first-rate in him. But 
this woman's nonsense — about right and law and liberty 
and the people — 't will end by getting us all in a mess." 
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** HBs heart will soon grow hard/' answered the other. 
*' The boy 's barely turned of twenty. I felt like that 
rr was all boiling and seething in me, and I 'd have cut 
the throat of King George, if I could have got to him, the 
day they hanged my father. I was going to set the world 
right, I promise you, then. But somehow, like most other 
fine fellows, I found the task a bit beyond me when I 
came to man's estate. And so, after a very valiant effort 
to live up to the blood in my veins, I gave up the enter- 
prise as hopeless, and turned my attention to easier 
things." 

" There they stand ! " cried Workman, interrupting 
his chief, and pointing ahead. 

They had ridden through a river valley, and were now 
upon the side of a high hill on the western brow of the 
Moor. Grey light from the moon soaked all things and 
gleamed here upon the scattered granite, here in pool and 
fen. It also illuminated two tall, black objects that 
stood on a little knoll some fifty yards from the highway. 



CHAPTER XIV 

IN WHICH GENERAL SIR ARCHER GODOLPHIN COMES BY A 

SHORT CUT TO THE GALLOWS 

/^ N the morning of this winter day Sir Archer and his 
^^^ man, Silas Squibbs, had started early on horse- 
back for Tavistock, to attend a political meeting. The 
gallant knight lost no opportunity to publish his principles, 
and had set forth well primed to address the parlia- 
mentary forces of the ancient borough. He sought dis- 
traction in this manner from his own sad heart. Men 
were rough and manners were rougher in the country 
districts a hundred years ago, but as Sir Archer truly 
said, " he who has seen his leg removed by a cannon-ball 
has little fear of dead cats and cabbage stumps." 

He enjoyed the din of conflict, and, at present, ran 
after it eagerly that, for a time at least, he might banish 
the personal sorrow that overwhelmed his life. His 
headstrong son, he doubted not, was employing youth 
and energy against the causes of justice and of right; 
but the truth concerning Felix he little guessed; indeed, 
none as yet had gleaned any suspicion of it. 

Beyond the shining waters of Walla, where the little 
river glittered on her way to Tavy under a low winter 
sun, went Sir Archer and Mr. Squibbs. There spread 
upon their right the Staple Tors, and next came a hill of 
jade green spattered with granite and the fading auburn 
of the fern. Like a curtain the cloud shadows rolled off 
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this devation and revealed detail in the wintry Moor. 
The great boulders shone with lustrous lichens and moss, 
while between them spread the faded herbage, or rolled 
the darkness of the winter heather and autumnal furze. 
Here and there a bog gleamed green and gold under the 
sunlight, and about the marshes twinkled pools of water 
and shone dead clumps of rush and sedge. Upon this 
wilderness, above a little knoll, stood two sinister objects 
— the same that Blackadder and Workman were destined 
to visit on the midnight which would succeed this mom. 

Sir Archer pointed to them, and improved the occasion. 

"So perish two forces of evil. There hang John 
Mattock and Arthur Mattock — children of a bad man 
and woman, whose hairs will now go down with sorrow 
to the grave. A hideous example of how the devil, 
once allowed to whisper at a man's ear, never ceases 
from his infernal purpose until it is accomplished.^ 

" They sheep-stealers you be telling about," said Silas, 
regarding the objects with indifference. 

For close at hand, tainting the air and tempting a 
croaking company of carrion crows, hung two dead men. 

Sheep-stealing was a capital crime a hundred years 
ago, and these unhappy brethren had not only suffered 
death, but had been employed afterwards as a public 
warning to strike fear into those who might follow their 
evil courses. They hung now a second time, for after 
execution at Exeter their corpses were conveyed to the 
place of their theft and set up here on twin gallows to be 
a terror to the country-side. They * hung in chains,' as 
it was technically called. Iron cages, of a size to re- 
ceive a man, were suspended from the tree, and into 
these receptacles the dead had been thrust, there to 
remain until forces of nature dismembered them and 
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suffered their disunited limbs to drop through the iron 
lattice upon the earth below. A hideous spectacle they 
presented in the morning sunshine, nor could the fasci- 
nated eye easily ignore them, for the pair of gallows 
dominated the scene, and a cloud of sooty birds that 
hovered and cried above them also arrested attention. 
The cages were drawn aloft through a bolt in the beam 
by chains ; and the corpses, in hideous semblance of life, 
appeared to sit within, their arms and l^s thrust through. 
Already decay had overtaken the poor dead men, for 
one was headless and another had lost an arm. Squibbs, 
whose secret spirit was humanitarian, cried out against 
this dismal horror. 

'' T is a damned shame, and the men's mother living in 
sight of it ! Where 's Christian charity and human de- 
cency? They be lost out of the world, seemingly I " 

But his master was harder than the iron of die gal- 
lows. 

"Keep your pity for those who deserve it. The 
woman that bred yonder men needs none. Let the 
spectacle enter into her soul — 't is no more than justice, 
for doubtless their crime had never been committed 
had she brought them up in the narrow way. A notori- 
ous evil liver was she, and her husband also. It may be 
the will of the Almighty that the parents shall be saved 
alive. He knoweth the medicine for every disease.'' 

Mr. Squibbs did not dare to argue, but his bosom grew 
hot. 

" Women," continued Sir Archer, " are cast in a dif- 
ferent mould from men and, albeit the eternal instinct of 
maternity is a fierce and feverish thing, they share that 
with the inferior creation. It is a blind impulse and no 
more. They do not suffer as we do; they do not feel 
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as we do; they have not our powers of imagination; 
they are not so brave, so honest, or so elevated in their 
outlook upon eternity. They have souls, even as we 
have; but their nervous organization is less subtle and 
swift; they are not so highly endowed — an inferior 
creation, in fact. Therefore you must not suppose the 
mother of yonder carrion will endure as much as you 
fancy. No woman's heart was ever broken yet." 

" Don't you tell the people nothing of that at Tavi- 
stock, your honour," urged Silas, "because the town be 
still in a proper upstore over this job, and they 're shout- 
ing against the judge and crying out that the dead men 
did ought to be buried decently. In fact, they 're making 
a great to do about it." 

" So much the better. We 're growing too soft — too 
soft and flabby. They 11 hear truth from me — and only 
the truth, so long as the Almighty permits my tongue to 
wag in my mouth. Well may He be a terrible God; 
well may He wield the lightning and speak with the voice 
of earthquake and thunder! Mankind will listen to no 
other voice. These are no days for the dove and the 
olive branch, and God knows it. We are a rebellious 
people — over-fed, spoiled, pampered — and while the 
food is yet in our mouths the Lord will surely smite 
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And the folk will smite you, if you tell 'em that 
ugly story," answered Squibbs. "I know the Tavi- 
stock men — ban't I one of 'em ? And I know they 're 
smarting under many wrongs — real or fancied — just 
now. So I hope your honour will treat 'em gentle — 
else, like enough, I '11 bring you home along to-night wi' 
a broken crown." 
"You are a caitiff, Squibbs," answered Sir Archer. 
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" That you are a physical coward is common knowledge, 
for have I not known you to fly before a turkey-cock? 
But for that I forgive you, since such bravery cannot 
come by taking thought Moral cowardice, however, is 
a different thing, and for that no reasonable being gifted 
with ordinary mental endowments can offer any excuse. 
The mind conscious of right should fear neither man nor 
devil. But your faith is weak — I detect a dangerous 
tendency to compromise, an inclination to let well alone. 
The truly brave man lets nothing alone, for he knows 
that in this slovenly and cowardly world good and bad 
alike can be made better." 

Hr. Squibbs sniffed under this sermon, but made no 
effort to excuse himself. The horsemen passed away 
together and proceeded about their business. 

Anon Sir Archer, true to his traditions, spoke fear- 
lessly before a crowd. He was under fire once or twice, 
and if the animal and vegetable refuse hurled at him 
missed their mark, his ears were hit hard enough by 
hustling and bitter words. Ferocity, the weapon of the 
poor and ignorant, stalked the land all claws and teeth 
at that time, and it was Sir Archer and his kind who 
from their citadels of birth, wealth, and education 
poured poisons into the wounds of the poor, and bred 
class hatred — still keen enough beneath the veneer that 
a century of education has spread upon it. 

There was an outcry against man-traps and spring- 
guns at Tavistock, and the knight, taking the side of his 
caste, openly advocated any measure that would drive 
the people off the land of their masters. He was hooted 
and assailed; but his friends came between him and 
the angry folk, and a magistrate conveyed Sir Archer 
presently to the safety of his own dwelling. 
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There existed, however, a very real danger that the 
old man might meet with rough usage on his homeward 
way, if spied setting out upon it Against his will* 
therefore, he was detained until a late hour, by which 
time Tavistock had gone to rest and the coast was 
clear. Thus it happened that not until near midnight 
did Sir Archer start to ride home with Silas Squibbs 
beside him. The old soldier carried a brace of pistols, 
lent to him by his friend, and since the events of the day 
had been stormy and the sense of the meeting gone very 
forcibly against him, he found himself in no amiable 
mood, and, indeed, ready to offer fight at the shortest 
invitation to any who might court it. 

Chance now set four horsemen upon the moonlit con- 
fines of the Moor, and while Silas and his master climbed 
up from the crossways known as Moor Shop and ap- 
proached the foot-hills of Cocks Tor from that direction, 
there came in the other Will Workman and Shadrach 
Blackadden These gentlemen had just sighted the pair 
of gallows, grey and silvery under the moon, and were 
about to leave the high-road and approach them, when 
Workman's ears marked the regular beat of hoofs. He 
looked ahead and, with eyes trained cat-fashion to see 
in the dark, noted that two riders were approaching. 

'' So be if said Blackadder. " Business before 
pleasure *s my motto and always was. We 11 look to our 
bit of fun later and stop these night-birds first. God 
send it 's somebody worth stopping, but I 'm feared we 
can hardly hope it. The prosperous people won't journey 
after night-fall now." 

They retreated off the road, where a dozen boulders 
were piled higher than their horses' backs beside the way, 
and waited for the night-farers to approach. 
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'^111 stop 'em/' said Workman, drawing a pistol. 
" And if you find I want you, you can come after/' 

He slipped on his mask, trotted out, and stood before 
the master of Prince Hall. 

" Stand and deliver ! " he shouted, " and quick about 
it — else 'twill be Kingdom Come for " 

More he did not say, because Sir Archer cut him short 
The barrel of a pistol flashed, and a ball cut the comer 
of Will's three-cornered hat 

''111 stand and deliver, you damned scoundrel!" 
roared the knight, and he lifted his other pistol. But he 
would not have lived to fire it save for the good offices 
of the second highwayman. 

Louder than the old soldier's voice roared Black- 
adder's 

"Don't fire, Will!" he bawled, and, as he did so, 
thundered past him. He was on Sir Archer before he 
could discharge his second pistol, and struck it from his 
hand. Then he turned to Workman and spoke in his 
ear. 

*' All right, my lad. I saw what you did n't see. T^iis 
old blade has got a timber toe. He 's our boy's father !" 

The other was no stranger to the hiss of a bullet, and 
his nerve had not failed him. 

" Lucky you saw it. Shad, for half a second more and 
he 'd have been out of his saddle." 

Now Sir Archer struck with his empty pistol at Black- 
adder, and called to Squibbs to help him. He raved and 
struggled, and declined to surrender; whereupon Black- 
adder used his strength and lifted the furious old man 
bodily from his horse. 

'' T is to no purpose you make such a splutter," said 
the big highwayman. "We know all about you — a 
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very gallant, narrow-minded^ old fool that can't see 
further than the point of his weather-beaten beak and 
lacks for wit and sense, and understanding, and Chris- 
tian charity. If I could give you a little more sight to 
cure your blindness, in exchange for your watch and 
seals and that fine gold ring on your finger, I would 
gladly do it; but as soon throw cheesecakes to a pig as 
think to make your sort see truth. You belong to the 
mouldy past You and your kind want knocking on the 
head, and 'tis a thousand pities when you lost your 
prop that you didn't get the cannon-ball in your guts, 
for you 'd have been no loss." 

Sir Archer regarded him fiercely, and the old warrior's 
moustache bristled, while his breath spurted in jets of 
steam from his mouth. 

' "This passes helieil What purse-cutting wretch are 
you to beard me thus? " he cried. 

'' Shadrach Blackadder is my name. I 'm as good as 
you, and better every way. The blood of Irish kings — " 

" Merciful powers ! the vagabond that robbed my 
brother and daughter — the scum that can only prey 
on old men and maidens, women and children. You 
trash, you cowardly dogs — begone, I say! Canaot an 
honest man's eyes quell ye? '* 

He glared unavailingly, and Workman laughed. 

" What a pompous, ancient ass it is I Now, old half- 
pay — quick! All that you have about you save your 
wooden leg. You owe us that much." 

" Your bullet has spoiled Will's hat '' struck in 

Blackadder. "A good snap shot. General, yet lucky 
't was you did not shoot straighter, for then I had been 
called to revenge him." 

" I can revenge myself," answered Workman, ** and I 
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mean to. The peppery old gorilla may thank his God 
and you for his life ; but I don't get pistol bullets hum- 
ming at my ear holes and only say ' thank you/ Here 's 
this chap's little store. We '11 hope the master is better 
provided than the man. He keeps you pretty short, 
John Footman, don't he? " 

Will had robbed Mr. Squibbs, who made no demur, 
but yielded the little that he had upon him without words. 

" Empty the lunatic," continued Workman, " and then 
I '11 talk to him. I 'd have spared his old bones, save 
for his evil tongue ; but we Ve heard too much. T is a 
pretty shameful thing when two honest gentlemen can't 
follow their business in peace and quiet without being in- 
sulted and called to listen to crooked words from a rash 
old party that ought to be spending the fag end of his 
life in Bedlam!" 

" May I live to see you scoundrels in yonder gallows," 
said Sir Archer. " May the day come when your devil's 
dance is ended, and outraged man has sent you before 
your outraged Maker ! Then, had I my way, you should 
hang yonder — a hideous lesson before men and angels. 
And be sure of this, that the time is not far distant. The 
mills of God " 

A loud roar of laughter cut him short, for while the 
General called Heaven's vengeance upon his persecutors, 
Blackadder had whispered to Workman and wakened 
this burst of merriment. 

God 's light ! " shouted the younger highwayman, 

there's none like you. Shad! 'TIS a brave thought, 
and a rare revenge on him. I '11 say no more — I can't 
better it. And t' other shall hang for company." 

Blackadder turned to Sir Archer. 

"Peace to your good wishes," he said; "well take 
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'em for granted, my old Hotspur. No doubt some day 
you 11 have the pleasure of peeping down from your fine 
place in heaven, and seeing me and Will toasting on a 
red-hot grid, with devils to turn us now and then; but 
meantime the laugh 's here. Every dog has his day and 
every cat has her night ; and now 't is night, and the pow- 
ers of darkness be on our side. Hand over first, and 
quickly. Don't make me treat you like a schoolboy, turn 
you upside down and empty your pockets. Bear your- 
self like a man. General, and disburden ! " 

"Wretches!" answered the other, "an inscrutable 
Providence has seen fit to put me at your mercy ; but I 
stand here unbowed. Outrage one old enough to be your 
father — 't is your work to make war on the defenceless 
— but think not that I help by any act of mine. I yield 
only to brute force." He crossed his arms and stood up 
square and defiant 

" T is like Uncle Seppy, over again," said Workman. 
" D* you remember how he said the buckles on his shoes 
were of value, but left you to stoop and take 'em ? " 

" A silly pride, yet 't is my philosophy to let each man 
go his own way and do what seems best to him," 
answered Blackadder. Then, while his companion held 
the four horses Shadrach relieved Sir Archer of his 
purse, his watch and seals, his signet-ring, and his gold- 
rimmed glasses in a little silver case. 

"Your wife's wedding-ring I leave with you," said 
Blackadder. "I am a delicate-minded man and have 
often surprised my clients by unexpected consideration. 
Noblesse oblige, General, and what is life without the 
spirit of give and take? No doubt your lady felt glad 
enough to leave you, for, by my faith, you must have 
been a troublesome spouse." 
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Do not add insult to injury/' answered the General. 

If, as you bragy there is some drop of noble blood run 
into the kennel from which you spring, then pursue your 
coward's trade in silence.'' 

" T is done," answered the other, " save for the pis- 
tols. These will be more useful to us than to you, and I 
hope so amiable a gentleman may never again have occa- 
sion to open fire on a fellow-creature. Let us pray that 
you will not see another shot fired in anger. General." 

"When you have had your way, we will depart," 
answered the old man ; " and be sure of this : your thread 
is spun ! Heaven has suffered you to put this infamous 
cap uix)n your crimes. The end is near; I shall live to 
see it." 

"Like enough; but not yet. In truth 'tis Shadrach 
here and I that now depart — not you. You have much 
to think on and much to regret. We will offer you a 
little leisure wherein to reflect on your ignorant errors," 
answered Workman. "Listen: when you blustered 
upon us and fired your pistol in my face so unmannerly, 
Mr. Blackadder and I were bound on a simple errand. 
'Twas to fling down yonder shameful things, fling 'em 
over and so utter our protest against the powers who 
can hang hungry men for eating a bit of mutton^ 'T was 
our humane opinion, General, that the gallows is a thing 
grown out of date in a Christian land. Shad and I are 
reformers, and we 've .wrote our new laws here and there. 
We think very heartily that capital punishment should 
cease. We are against it on principle. We like not the 
idea of it 'T is a crude and barbarous expedient. But 
to meet such a rawhead and bloody bones as you, is to 
shake our opinion. While such fierce and hard-hearted 
war dogs are suffered to nm free, the gallows must still 
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play its part You have wished very earnestly to see us 
threaded up there — 't is an unchristian desire. General, 
and Blackadder takes it ill in you — so ill that he has de- 
cided an example must be made. Come, old Blunder- 
buss I the thing you wish for us, we will now mete to 
you! Age before honesty, General; and if, by some 
oversight of Providence, Shad and I indeed find our- 
selves hanging after you on yonder chains, our ghosts 
will be able to take cheerful consolation in the thought 
that Sir Archer Godolphin and spindle-shanks here were 
first to taste." 

" In a word,'* said Blackadder, " instead of throwing 
down yonder gallows we mean only to throw down those 
poor tatters of men hung upon 'em. Then into the empty 
cages shall you old boys ascend. And there you can 
bide and hoot, like a pair of brave owls, to fright the 
foxes from the bones below. 'T will be the experience 
of your life, General. You'll remember nothing like 
it — not even when they shot your leg oflf in the 
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Had they not done so, I should be a match for two 
such infamous cowards," the victim answered. " But it 
is as it is. I endure." 

"Wise old man I What can't be cured must be en- 
dured — eh? Forward, then, and Shad and I will play 
hangmen; but have no fear. Not a hair shall be injured. 
You will sit aloft till the red sun rises, and cool your 
hot head and timber toe awhile. Doubtless some honest 
soul will pass this way after dawn to hear you yelping 
— unless, indeed, the yokels think you be the dead breth- 
ren come to life again. You must tell us your adventures 
on a future occasion. You might bid us to dinner at 
Prince Hall. Shall we name a night ? " 
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While Workman bantered and looked after the pris- 
oners, Blackadder, who was the working spirit, and 
whose energy seemed never sated, had gone before to 
the gallows. Chains held up the cages, and where they 
swung the rusty links shrieked, as though the lumps of 
humanity within them still lived and cried. 

Loosening both chains, Blackadder lowered the cages 
to earth, opened them, and cast out the remains of the 
dead. Then, while Squibbs, whose hair stood on end, 
and whose face poured sweat, fell upon his knees and 
called his Maker to rescue him, the highwaymen picked 
up Sir Archer between them, thrust him bodily into a« 
empty cage, and made it fast upon him. A moment later 
Blackadder put his strength to the chain and drew the 
victim aloft There he swung, twelve feet above the 
ground, with his face raised to the moon and his woodea 
leg thrust through the bars and pointing to earth. His 
hat had fallen off, and his white hair shone. Next, Silas 
Squibbs found himself treated in the same way, and the 
rusty links uttered agonized sounds as he was dragged 
aloft. There they hung together — master and man — 
and the highwaymen stood between the corpses below 
and took off their hats to them. 

"Sing, sing, boys I" cried Workman, while his com- 
panion made the chains fast. ** Dammy I Never such 
a chance for a merry catch will fall to your lot again. 
Sing a good tripping measure. Sir Archer; and Shad 
and I will dance to it. Or if your whistle is dry, then 
let longshanks see what he can do to add to the joy of 
the night." 

He chaffed on, but Sir Archer answered never a word. 
His eyes were on the sky, while Squibbs chattered to 
himself like a cold monkey. 
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Blackadder examined the horses and found them of 
little worth. 

*' Your steeds/' he said, ** would find no ready market ; 
therefore we make you a present of them. Hitch them 
to that thombush, Will, so that they may be ready for 
our friends when morning comes and they are released. 
And now, farewell, gentlemen. You have to thank 
Blackadder and Workman for your nags and your lives; 
therefore be zealous to speak well of them when the 
opportunity oflFers.*' 

The highwaymen rode away together. Their voices 
died upon the night, the stroke of their horses' hoofs 
sank and ceased. There was left only the two other 
horses fastened to the thorn tree and the two men lifted 
aloft on their evil perches, with cruel irons, not meant 
for the living, cutting into their flesh. 

The white moon sailed at the zenith overhead and the 
smell of death hung heavy in the air beneath. Squibbs 
gazed fearfully from his place and waited for his master 
to speak. But Sir Archer was silent. So near were they 
that Silas could see the other's expression, and watch 
the light shine in his eyes when he opened them ; but the 
old man was speechless, and at length his servant spoke. 

" How is it with your honour ? " he asked feebly. 

For a moment Sir Archer did not reply. Then he 
answered. 

'' It is with me at the lowest ebb of life and hope and 
faith. Though my body is lifted high, as was my Mas- 
ter's, yet my heart is low as His, when called to drink 
the cup. All — all is gone from me — all but my uncon- 
querable trust in God. Spare me speech. I have no de- 
sire to be angered again. Let my humiliation and shame 
eat deep, deep into my soul, as this iron is eating into 
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my body. Be silent, for I would fain hear the voice of 
my Maker explaining this thing to me/' 

The other groaned, but spoke no more. A night-bird, 
on wings that made no sound, settled above the head of 
Sir Archer Giodolphin. It uttered a long cry; then he 
moved, and the bird spread its wings and slid away into 
the darkness. 

An hour later, being by then in great physical suffer- 
ing, the old soldier felt for his watch that he might read 
the time before the moon sank ; but his fob was empty, 
and he remembered. 

Ten miles away that same timepiece formed matter 
for speech. 

** It will be well that we keep this jest from our young 
game-cock," said Blackadder, referring to Felix Godol'- 
phin. ** My faith ! but he would little like the tale, even 
though he hates his father's name.'' 

We need say nothing at present," answered the other. 

His sense of fun lacks ripeness to approve this little 
game with the gallows. A time will come when such 
things may appeal to him. As yet, his noble sentiments 
spoil his sense of humour and make him a dullard." 
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CHAPTER XV 

TRUEMAN TRINNY SPORTS 'PINK' AND HUNTS A 

DOCTOR 

'T^O see Mr. Trueman Triiiny on a hunting morning 
* was worth some trouble. In his big velvet jockey 
cap, white cords, top boots and red coat, astride his aged 
but clever hunter, he presented a pleasing spectacle ; and 
in the field no man was more popular or enjoyed a greater 
reputation for straight riding and fearless horsemanship. 
In truth, he took no risks, but he and his steed were 
skilled and experienced: they knew the Moor as few 
men or beasts knew it. 

Before dawn, on the day following General Sir Archer 
Godolphin's exaltation, Trinny arose and made his toilet 
by candle-light. Then, with clinking spurs, he de- 
scended, saddled his horse, and set forth to a distant 
meet. He proceeded toward Tavistock and, to his sur- 
prise, found that the journey would not be made alone, 
for from Bair Down appeared another horseman, and 
Jacko Gaunter appeared on a steed as lean and hungry 
looking as himself. 

The farmer greeted the publican, and together they 
jogged forward. 

Dawn showed in a low red gash along the south- 
eastern hills, but the setting moon still shone, and threw 
light enough to cast a shadow behind the horsemen. 

" How you find time and money to go fox-hunting do 
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puzzle me/' grumbled Jacko. " I can't spend money on 
no such luxuries." 

"No," answered the other, "and 111 tell you why, 
my boy. Tis the point of view. You'd rather keep 
ten shillings in your pocket than rise with the cocks, like 
me, and have a run with hounds and maybe bring 
home a brave brush to hang along with t' others in my 
bar parlour. I say nothing to that, only don't gull your- 
self. I get my pleasure out of my cash one way; you 
get it another. I get money's worth; you keep the 
money. You could hunt foxes so well as me if you had 
a mind to, but you have not, so you pretend 't is beyond 
your purse. You can count more guineas than me, 
Jacko ; but I have more sense, so I can count more pleas- 
ures than you." 

" What 's left after a fox-hunt but tired thighs and a 
weary boss ? " asked Mr. Gaunter scornfully. 

" You 've got to be a fox-hunter to know," answered 
Trueman. " I could n't explain it to you and I 'm not 
going to try. If you can tell me what 's the use of piling 
up gold pieces for other people to spend when you are 
dead, and what pleasure lies in having a hat full of 
metal counters hid up your chimney, or behind your 
skirting-boards, then I '11 try and tell you what I get out 
of killing a fox ; but neither of us can explain to t' other, 
so we won't waste time trying. All the same you might 
win more fun out of money, simply as money, than you 
do. Money breeds, but you don't put yours to use. 'T is 
barren money, and you can't even say 'tis goodying in 
the bank. So you are a very uncommon sort of fool, 
Jacko." 

" I 'd be an uncommon sort of fool if I trusted other 
people with my cash," answered the farmer. "These 
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ban't days to let any sort of men claw gold. There's 
too great temptations about, and I 'd sooner face Black- 
adder and Workman than the sort of highwaymen as sit 
behind office windows. What with bubble companies and 
breaking banks and credit gone all through the county, 
a wise man keeps his money in his pocket and trusts 
none." 

" My dear soul, you must trust, else you can't live. 
Life 's built on trust for all, though you think it is n't. 
You go about and say you trust nothing on God's earth 
but your dog. But what silly nonsense I You trust to 
right and left, because you've got to trust You trust 
your customers and you trust your wife and your daugh- 
ter and your hinds. You trust Dick Bolt, and you trust 
me to sell you good liquor; you trust the spring to set 
your garden growing, and you trust your horse to carry 
you to Tavistock ; you trust the Bailiff of the Duchy to 
treat you fair and square ; you trust the sun to rise pres- 
ently, and you trust Peter to let you into heaven when 
your work 's done, and you come afore the gate." 

** I trust because I must. I know what men are — all 
liars, like the Psalmist said." 

"In his haste — remember that. No, no — 't won't 
do, Jacko. You've got to run your life largely upon 
trust, like every other man. If you trusted none, none 
would trust you ; and how would you fare then? " 

" I don't trust half them you say I do," answered Mr. 
Gaunter. " I don't trust my daughter out of my sight, 
and I don't trust my wife too far neither, and as for 
Bailiff, I don't trust him a yard, because I know he 's all 
for Duchy and all against the tenants." 

"You mustn't say that Bailiff's a very cautious 
man, that's all, and these b^ times for caution. Who 
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shall blame him there? That chap will never commit 
himself and, again, who shall blame him ? T is like this 
with Bailiff, he calls at the Ring o' Bells, we'll say — 
and I bid him ' Cheero I ' and give the man a drop of the 
pale sherry he delights to feel on his tongue. 'Well, 
Trinny,' says he, * and how is it with you ? ' ' Nothing 
to grumble about,' I answer ; ' but you 're well met, for 
I wanted to speak to you.' * And welcome,' replies Bai- 
liff. ' I 'm always only too glad to serve the Forest ten« 
ants, Trinny.' ' 'T is like this. Bailiff,' I say ; * I want to 
take out a couple of stones at the bottom of yonder wall, 
so that my ducks can get down to the river.' With that 
he frowns and strokes his chin. 'Ah! building altera- 
tions ! ' he says very thoughtf uly. ' Of course I shan't 
do nothing about it till you've considered it in all its 
bearings, Bailiff,' I answer the man. * I know these big 
things can't be done in a minute.' 'Quite right, quite 
right, Mr. Trinny,' he answers; and then he gets confi- 
dential like. ' I ought to tell you that the Duchy has been 
put to a great deal of expense lately — collecting its 
rents,' he says, ' and I warn you that 't is very unlikely, 
even if permission can be got, that we •shall be able to 
make any contributions to the cost of these changes.' 
'I quite understand that. Bailiff,' I say. 'We tenants 
must n't ask the Duchy for luxuries, because well I know 
the unheard of expenses the poor Duchy be put to, to 
make both ends meet. The wonder is Duchy haven't 
starved to death long ago. But I 'm wishful to say that 
if the Prince of Wales sees his way to letting me take a 
couple of stones out of the bottom of that wall, I 'm pre- 
pared, on my oath, to do it entirely at my own expense, 
and It shall cost the Duchy nothing.' Then Bailiff 
nods and strokes his chin again and asks if I have any 
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objection to say that afore witnesses. So I shout up Jan 
French and say it all over again, and Bailiff calls Jan to 
bear witness and makes a note in his book of the day and 
the hour when I gave that solemn promise. 'I'll see 
what can be done, Mr. Trinny, I '11 see what can be done/ 
he says. * Of course, you know these things are in 
higher hands ' (meaning the Duchy Office and not God 
A'mighty). ' But I shan't forget it lAnd I '11 represent 
it in a favourable light, I promise you, though you 
must n't think that I carry any weight with the Duchy — 
far fr<Mn it — far from it, Mr. Trinny.' So I listen, sober 
as a bench of bishops, and thank him ten times over. And 
then he looks at it from a different point of view and 
grows doubtful again. 'Tis only fair to warn you of 
one thing,' he says. * If you are to have a right of way 
through that wall for your ducks, 'tis a great addition 
and advantage and convenience to the ducks and to you. 
It improves the value of the ducks, and it improves the 
value of the property.' ' Of course, of course ! ' I say, 
well knowing what he's coming to. *Then,' he says, 
triumphant like, *you mustn't be surprised if Duchy 
takes account of that and puts on a bit to the rent. That 's 
only fair and right and justice — eh, Mr. Trinny?' 
* Ab-so-lutely, Bailiff!' I answer the man. *In fact, I 
should be very troubled about it and think you wasn't 
doing your duty by Duchy, if it was otherwise.* *Ah ! ' 
he says, * I wish the rest of the tenants had your sense ! ' 
And then off he rides with the weight of the world on his 
back. A good soldier and servant of Duchy, that man. 
It don't know its luck." 

" I call him a fool." 

" You 're a fool to say so, Jacko. He 's a rare chap, 
and worth his weight in gold to any master, though he 
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do ride sixteen stone I believe. No fool him! Behind 
that bush of a beard of his he 's a very clever chap. We 
understand each other. After he 'd gone I made the hole 
in my wall in half a minute, and a month later he came 
along and said he was terrible pleased to let me know 
from headquarters that the Council had sat on the im- 
provements and passed 'em, and weren't going to put 
up the rent a penny ! " 

*' All goes well with you — I wish 't was the same with 
me. But things run crooked, try as I will. I hoodwinked 
Bailiff a bit ago, and that was the only good day's work 
I 've done for a month o' Sundays. But of course he '11 
get back on me. And my pig-headed darter won't wed 
Richard Bolt ; and the war 's coming to an end, so there 'U 
be good-bye to prison market; and my brother — him 
that died to Totnes — did n't leave me nothing under his 
will, but a lot of insolent cheek. He told the lawyer to 
write that, owing to my great cleverness and skill in 
saving, I should need nothing from him; but he hoped 
that I 'd spend ten shillings of my own money on a mourn- 
ing ring to keep his memory green. Kicked me from out 
of his grave like that! And the blasted lawyer read it 
after the funeral feast, and the relations all laughed. If 
hi§ coffin had n't been buried by then, I 'd have gone to 
the churchyard and spat on it! My daughter Charity, 
was down for thirty pound, however. I got that." 

** And have put it away in a hole, I suppose. She 11 
thank you for nothing some day. I heard the maid was 
sick, but hope it is n't so." 

** Sulky, that 's all — vexed and got her conscience 
pricking her, no doubt, because she knows she ought to 
take the chap from Dart Hollow and she won't. What 
the mischief more should any girl want? He's a fine. 
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tall, upstanding man, and well to do, and owns his farm 
and all. And he would lay down his life for her/' 

''Perhaps she's loving somebody else?" 

** Not her 1 I M soon have spied out that and shamed 
her from it. No, she's heart-whole and there's no 
excuse at all. If I knowed a way to make her take him, 
I 'd set about it Some say that old Mother Brimble- 
combe, over Chagford way, can give a maid a drink to 
make her fall in love with a man; and when I was out 
there I went to the old witch on the subject She swore 
she could do it as easy as need be. But she axed five 
bob — to be paid in advance — and I laughed in her face, 
and told her she was a damned, old, fat witch and 
should n't have a penny till after the charm had worked. 
Of course she 's a rogue, and ought to be ducked in the 
hoss-pond." 

Trinny smiled to himself. 

" Perhaps she 's over-looked you and put the evil eye 
on you, Jacko. You say everything goes wrong, so 
maybe Mother Brimblecombe, of Metherill, is at the bot- 
tom of it" 

" If I thought that," said the farmer, " I 'd ride across 
and have her dragged out of her hole and took afore the 
Justices." 

" Don't you fear — 't is n't her — 't is your own cranky, 
suspicious, grasping spirit," said the innkeeper bluntly. 
" You 're a silly man — a terrible silly man, for all you 
think yourself so clever. You defeat your own object 
and queer your own pitch and foul your own nest every 
day of your life. You go on trampling roughshod on 
people's feelings and fighting for your own hand and 
taking everything and giving nothing; and then you 
whine to me and tell me life's awry and you don't know 
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what the world 's coming to. You want everything for 
nothing — that's what 's the matter with you; and for a 
man of your age not to know you can't get anything for 
nothing, let alone everything — why, 't is a poor look-out 
and a shocking bad advertisement for your wits. You 
try to see how you look to other people, and if you can 
only get a glimpse of that sight, you '11 like it so little, 
Jacko, that I lay my life you 11 seek to alter it for the 
better/* 

What Mr. Gaunter might have answered to this drastic 
reproof will for ever remain in doubt. He prepared, 
indeed, to reply with some heat and had even opened his 
mouth for the purpose; but then came an interruption, 
for two dismal sounds crept over the Moor — each 
mournful enough, each eerie and creepy in the dim dawn 
hour, but each very different from the other. One came 
thm and sharp as a plover's mew ; the other was gruffer 
and deeper, like the barking of a hound The west was 
still purple with departing night, but npon the east, red 
morning had broken, and the winter waste stretched be- 
fore the travellers, its dead sere grasses flaming ruddy 
in the low light 

They passed beneath Cocks Tor, and from the pair of 
gallows ahead of them came the doleful sounds. Blood- 
red the grim trees towered, and it seemed that the corpses 
hanging upon them were possessed of wandering spirits, 
that now moaned and shouted at the approach of living 
men. 

Both riders reined in their horses, but while one suf- 
fered no emotion save that of profound surprise, the 
other was so terrified that he nearly fell to the ground. 
Farmer Gaunter exhibited all the phenomena of funk. 
Sweat poured down his lantern jaws ; his mouth fell open ; 
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his hair felt alive; his limbs twitched He tried to speak, 
but only uttered incoherent sounds. Then he found his 
voice. 

"Gallop! Gallop! For God's sake!" he cried. "Tis 
the Power of Evil got in 'em ! Gallop, Trinny, or we be 
dead men ! " 

But the other was staring at the gallows. 

" Shut your mouth, you knock-kneed know-naught ! " 
he said. " T is no powers of evil, or if it is, we can stand 
up to 'em, I suppose, if we be Christians. There's liv- 
ing men strung up there ! See for yourself. " 

" It can't be, it can't be," moaned the other. " T is 
the rotting carcases of they sheep-stealing Mattock 
brothers, and the Dowl and all his angels be there." 

" Come and have a look at 'em then, so you '11 know 
'em again," answered the intrepid Trinny. " There 's 
something a bit out of the common afoot, and if I 've 
got to hunt the Dowl, instead of a fox, I only hope I '11 
get his brush at the finish. 'T would be a great addition 
to my collection, for sartain ! " 

He rode forward, but Gaunter would not budge, and 
called him back. 

" You 're playing with death ! " he screamed ; then he 
turned tail and galloped fifty yards along the way he had 
come. From here he stopped to mark what fate over- 
took the publican. 

Trueman Trinny, meanwhile, rode gallantly forward 
and found the unhappy victims of the highwaymen swing- 
ing helplessly above him. Both were suffering great 
agony, and when their rescuer lowered them to earth 
poor Squibbs fainted, and remained unconscious for a 
considerable time. The General was also in a condition 
of extreme exhaustion, and very thankful for Trinny's 
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pocket-flask. But he drank only a few drops and then 
pointed to the unconscious servant. 

" Give it to that poor fool/' he said. " He needs it 
more than I. Rub my leg, Trueman^ rub my leg ; 't is 
knotted with cramp." 

Trinny shouted to Gaunter, who, seeing men and not 
fiends, approached as swiftly as possible. He made up 
for his cowardice by loud explosions of fury at the story 
Sir Archer now related. 

'^The anointed rogues! The anointed rogues!'' he 
shouted. ''Please God I get 'em in reach of a pistol 
some day! Like a brace of mad dogs I '11 shoot 'em! 
May they come to Bair Down — the sooner the better. 
I '11 tear their throats out ; I '11 make mincemeat of 'em 
for the hounds!" 

"Don't be wishing too much, Jacko," said Trinny, 
drily. " For you 're well known as the luckiest man 
round this part of the world, and what you wish always 
happens." 

" I fired on one of the scoundrels, but missed his 
wicked brains by three inches," said Sir Archer, "and 
before I could level my other pistol 't was knocked out of 
my hand. The long rogue saved my life from his in- 
furiated companion. Then they robbed me; heaped 
foul jests upon me and, helped by Satan, devised this 
crowning ignominy and scandal. I must sit here a little 
longer till tiie sun has warmed my frozen carcase. Then 
we will get down to the inn at the bottom of the hill and 
rest awhile. We must rouse the country-side and lay 
these rogues by the heels if it can be done." 

Squibbs had recovered; but his mind wandered, and 
he knew not what he said. 

"If the General had treated 'em civilly and yielded 
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to numbers, we should not have suffered/* he said. 

His eyes rolled; his head nodded; he apparently ad« 
dressed his remarks to the corpses of the sheep-stealers 
huddled at hand. 

"Peace, miserable shadow!" answered Sir Archer, 
who did not perceive that poor Silas had taken leave of 
his wits. "Yielded to numbers, say you? Were we 
not twain to twain? Had you acted as I acted, had you 
drawn your pistol as I drew mine, we should have had 
one on the ground at our first volley and swiftly dealt 
with the other. But you — a guinea-hen would have 
been as useful. Take notice, Silas Squibbs t You leave 
me — you quit Prince Hall — so soon as your tottering, 
limbs can bear you away from it No poltroon homes 
with me ! '* 

" Quite right, your honour ! Well spoke,'* cried Jacko. 
** These be no times for cowards." 

But his dismissal was lost upon Silas. He sat on the 
ground and spoke again to the dead : 

" Let it be a lesson to you, Arthur Mattock ; let this 
be a lesson to you not to go stealing other men's sheep no 
more. Here you be — all scat abroad — for your pains ; 
for they Ve hanged you, and now you be quartered too, 
and all the king's horses and all the king's men won't 
stick you together again, Arthur Mattock; not till the 
Trump of Doom will your poor bones fit together in their 
proper places now ; and what you 11 hear then, when the 
great Books be opened, will want to make you drop to 
pieces again, no doubt — you and your brother likewise." 

He wagged his head and laughed. 

The General rose with difficulty. 

** Set me on my horse," he said. " You 11 have co lift 
me, for I 've no life in my body yet ; and since that poor 
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ruin has lost his mind, one of you must needs turn back 
with us so far as the inn. No doubt succour will approach 
from Prince Hall ere long. My daughter and brother 
will be in the extremity of trouble that we do not return/' 

Indeed, as he spoke, other mounted figures appeared, 
and a man or two, with Miranda and the clergyman, 
were soon beside the sufferers. 

They heard all, and expressed thanksgiving and indig- 
nation. 

'' There shall be no peace for Dartmoor until I have 
those men," declared Sir Archer. " T is beyond bearing 
that such infamies should happen among us. Now, get 
you gone, Miranda, for this is no sight for you. Your 
uncle win bide with vnut and convey me home. Trueman, 
farewell; I thank you for your timely aid." 

But Mr. Trinny, with his usual quick sense, had an- 
other purpose. He pointed to Squibbs. 

"" Thank God your honour's pluck has pulled 'you 
through this awful adventure," he said, ''and I hope 
't will soon be well with you ; but this poor babbler needs 
a saw-bones, for if we don't clap a plaister on his head 
or cup him, belike his scanty wits will fly for good. 1 11 
ride to Prince Town and see if Dr. Magrath can leave 
the War Prison for a while. I warrant, if 'tis in his 
power, that the good man will be at Prince Hall before 
you return, to see to you both." 

Well thought on," said the reverend Septimus. 
And we will accompany my brother home so soon as 
he can travel." 

Trinny galloped off; Jacko Gaunter and the servants 
looked after Squibbs, who chattered and laughed, while 
Miranda and her uncle rode one on each side of Sir 
'Archer. 
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"Strange — passing strange that you and I should 
both feel the lash of these bad men/' said Septimus 
Godolphin. 

"Tis passing strange that a civilized land suffers 
them another hour," answered the General. "Only 

wait until I am my own man once more and " He 

broke off and shouted an order to the men in front of 
him. 

" Halt I Let Jacob Masters and Tom Price turn back, 
and put yonder dead men in the chains and sling them 
up again I '* 

The servants shivered, but Jacko, who could be brave 
as need be where dead bones were the matter, volun- 
teered to assist them. 

Then the clerg3rman attended to Mr. Squibbs, who was 
now singing hymns and talking of his dead mother ; while 
Miranda rode close beside Sir Archer and put her arm 
round him. He looked very ill, and was evidently weak 
and in much pain; but his eyes blazed, and the loi^^ 
night had not softened the fierce set of his great 
moustache. 

" Cover my head, Miranda,'* he bade her. " The lesser 
villain, Workman by name, took my hat, because my 
bullet bored a hole in his. Tie your kerchief round me 
— my ears are chill and my crown is like ice." 

She took a piece of silk from her neck and quickly 
wrapped it round her father's head. 

" You shall hear all in due time,'* he told her. " Your 
curiosity at such an astounding occurrence is natural. 
You and the rest of the world shall be denied no detail. 
I shall write a letter to The Times newspaper, while yet 
this outrage remains freshly in memory." 



CHAPTER XVI 

BENJAMIN GUN MAKES A SECOND BID FOR FREEDOM 
AND A RED-COAT SHOOTS STRAIGHT 

TJ^OR many days Charity refused to see Richard Bolt 
^ but at length her mother, who was back at market 
again, fell ill, and could not go to Prince Town ; where- 
upon Jacko decreed that his daughter must do so. He 
was never weary of crying out against America and the 
Americans, but, though he always declared the prison- 
ers' money burned his fingers, he had no mind to forego 
a penny of it 

" The War Prison will soon be a thing of the past," 
he isaid, ** and though the Lord knows that nobody will 
be better pleased than me when the dogs are back in 
their own kennel again, yet, since they Ve got to be fed 
so long as they bide here, we may as well have a hand 
in the business while it lasts." 

Therefore Charity started as usual, with a boy to carry 
one heavy basket, while she bore the other; and it hap- 
pened that on the way she fell in with Richard. 

Twice she had refused his earnest entreaty to see him ; 
but now it seemed that there was no escape. He joined 
her resolutely and spoke before she had time to bid him 
leave her. 

*'You drop behind, Adam Newte," he said to the 
youngster. " I want to talk to Miss Gaunter." When 
the boy had obeyed, he turned to her and spoke simply. 
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" I Ve prayed for this/' he said ; " not for myself, but 
for another." 

He told her to her amazement how the present meeting 
had been planned and how her own mother, alive to the 
fact that her daughter's return to health depended upon 
It, had pretended to be ill, and thus thrown the necessity 
of going afield upon her daughter's shoulders. 

" Be sure, dear Charity, 't is the best medicine. And 
let me tell you this: Ben Gun has forgiven me; so why 
not you?" 

Before this direct attack she had nothing to say. Her 
mind had suffered some aberration after the events of 
Gun's escape and capture; she had shrunk for a long 
while even from the sight of him, and to-day she had 
dreaded meeting him again for reasons she was power- 
less to define ; but now the farmer spoke with her, pleaded 
with her, and helped her to gather up the threads of 
those vital things in her life which had been dropped at 
the rectory house. 

He spoke quickly and clearly while she listened. He 
explained that he regretted the past with exceeding bit- 
terness, and was on the way to a complete atonement. 

** Ben and I are close friends now, and it may sur- 
prise you to know that I only await your friendship 
again. Charity, to let my own friendship to Ben bear 
fruit. Without you I am hampered; with you our pur- 
pose cannot fail. Ben will tell you about the details 
when he 's free, and free he soon shall be. It only re- 
mains for you to make the necessary preparations. He 
is ready and so am I." 

She listened, and could not doubt that Richard was in 
earnest. 

"Trust me — trust me: that's all I ask. If he can 
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trust me» surely 't is within your power to do so? Char- 
ityp you 11 be plagued by me no more: be sure of that 
I Ve lamed my lesson; I know tove can't be led, or made 
to a madman's order. Yes, a madman was I ; but now 
I 'm sane again and I can see clear. What said I to 
Benjamin Gun awhile ago? ' She shall love me yet/ I 
said; and now the time has come to make you. Tis 
harder far to bring a man safely off than it was, because 
Captain Short is savage and has sworn all his greatest 
oaths that he '11 have the turnkeys, and soldiers too, dis- 
graced and imprisoned if more men escape. But there 's 
a way I 've hit on, and with a man like Gun 't is more 
than likely to succeed. He thinks mighty well of it, and 
now that you know and can take your part for him, we 
shall delay no longer.*' 

She listened, all ears, and heard how she must make 
ready a snug hiding-place for Ben at Bair Down — a 
place that should prove beyond reach of her father's eyes. 

^ T will have to be a secret nest,*' he said, " for Jacko, 
whatever his faults, hath eyes like a jackdaw, and he 11 
poke and pry if he suspects; and should he chance on 
Benjamin, hell get his three sovereigns — like I did. 
Charity." 

She took his hand at that, in token of forgiveness, and 
he held it a moment. 

"Thank you," he said. "I understand. I've de- 
served evil at your hands. Cherry, but 1 11 deserve good 
before two suns have risen. Ben shall be free to-morrow 
night, and you must make ready, for he 11 come to Bair 
Down hui^^ry and thirsty — be sure of that. Your plans 
I leave to you and your mother; for she knows Ben 
Gun pretty well by now, and she's only less in love 
with the man than you are. But there 's one thing you 
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must dOy and that is meet him after midnight^ when Bair 
Down 's asleepy and take him up with you from the riven 
That's the tryst I've planned for you — by the old 
'dapper' bridge under Bair Down, where Uie stream 
winds through the beech trees and the pack-horse track 
crosses it." 

How will Ben know ? " 

I 've given him a map. He can't go wrong. If 't is 
foggy, I may have to come with him ; if 't is clear, he 'U 
steer by the stars — an easy matter for a sailor-man. To 
the wood hell come as straight as he may; then he'll 
strike the water and work up stream till he finds the 
clapper bridge — and you." 

"What time, Richard?" 

" Somewhere 'twixt one and two of the clock it should 
be — to-morrow night. That will give you time to plan 
a hiding-place." 

She was alive and alert indeed. Her sickness was 
forgot, her weariness and fainting heart became things 
of the past. Light sparkled in her eyes and joy bubbled 
in her voice as she realized what the immediate future 
held. 

" Thank God I have to play a part I " she said. " I 'd 
never have been happy no more, Dick, if he 'd gotten off 
without help from me. I wish I could face danger for 
him." 

" There will be danger, and to spare, with your father. 
You 11 need to be ever so cunning and clever, for he 's a 
hard man to hoodwink." 

They went their way, and after a long silence Charity 
poured out her gratitude. 

" I will never, never foi^et you, Richard, Dear to me 
and Ben shall you be for evermore after this." 
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He sighed, and then he smiled at her. 

"'I could wish to hear nothing better than that/^ he 
said *' 1 11 earn it if I may. Wait a while. Ben must 
hear these things.'' 

He sat down on a stone, drew out a little pocket-book^ 
and tore a leaf therefrom. Upon this he wrote certain 
words9> doubled them up into a small compass, and thrust 
them into the mouth of a dead duck. 

" There! " he said " Now he 11 know when to start." 

One little comer of prison market was much enliv- 
ened by Charity's return, and indeed the prisoners needed 
some brightness and hope during these dark days. The 
nights were long and cold, and the horror of another 
winter faced the suffering legions. Peace came swiftly 
nearer; but Burgoyne, Stark, and others of the leaders, 
who knew the difficulties of such a huge transshipment, 
looked on ahead and saw that, even after peace was 
declared, long months must elapse before efficient trans- 
port could be counted upon and made ready to restore 
these thousands to their distant homes in the New World. 

Market, however, proceeded briskly, and the Vertnont 
men greeted Charity with great friendship. 

"Lordyl we thought you was dead. Miss Charity," 
said Andy Midge. ** I swear we 'd all have put on our 
J[>lack, go-to-meeting clothes in another week. And poor 
Ben worn to a thread paper for you — just look at the 
shadow of him, for that 's all that 's left ! " 

Then Benjamin appeared, burly and hearty as ever, 
and it was all that Charity could do to help diving under 
her stall and rushing into his arms. But she knew that 
she must see him to-day, and had got a little letter writ- 
ten and packed inside one of the red apples that Benja- 
min loved 
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"Thank God — thank GodI " he said, feasting on her 
with his eyes. ** And you know how 't is — you under- 
stand?'' 

She nodded. Then they heard Richard Bolt speaking. 

" Nay, nay, Charley Miller. Put down that duck, I 
say ; 't is not for you. I Ve heard of certain clever chaps 
in No. 4 as have got the trick of turning out three-shil- 
ling pieces that look as though they were new come from 
the Mint There's far too many of those lying coins 
flying about, as no doubt you know, and 'tis time we 
honest traders took our wares to No. 5." 

Don't you fear us Vermont boys," answered Miller. 
We wouldn't do such things — not for freedom, let 
alone for an old duck, as you found dead in a gutter a 
week ago, I dare say." 

''Lemme hev him," cried Seapach. "I ain't got a 
cent of money ; but you shall hev that little model of the 
Vermont that I made out of old bones for him. Come 
now — there's a brave offer I Tis a wonderful con- 
trapsion, is the model, and will be worth a pot of money 
to your children some day, when we're all dead and 
gone." 

1 11 give you half a dollar for the bird," said Gun. 

Come now. Master Bolt — that 's a fancy offer." 

A wink had passed between them, and Ben knew that 
the duck contained a message for him. 

But Richard pretended to haggle. 

"Three shilling be cheap for thicky duck, and you 
know it, Ben. You're awful robbers, you Vermont 
heroes — the whole lot of you." 

"Not us — all honest men on the Vermont/* vowed 
Miller. " Never did you hear or see such honesty ! " 

" Throw in five of them carrots then — for a drop of 
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broth. Our mess-mate Petersen, him called 'Placid' 
— he 's not placid for the minute — got somethii^ in his 
lungs, and he wants comforting/' 

" I 'd do anything for him," declared Bolt. " Here 's 
the carrots and I Ve fetched up a cream cheese that I 
wanted for Mr. Burgoyne to have, but if Petersen's 
ill, 't is better he should have it." 

''God send naught happens to him," cried Charity, 
" for there never was a kinder or better man." 

She added some eggs fr<Hn her basket, and Gun, 
who desired to see the contents of Bolt's hidden letter 
before the farmer left the prison, departed with the 
provisions and disappeared within the granite portals of 
No. 4. 

He returned, however, before market closed, and re- 
XX>rted that Petersen, from the sick bay, sent grateful 
thanks for the gifts. Ben now knew that his sweetheart 
had heard particulars of the proposed escape, and that 
there need be no further delay. 

" To-morrow night," wrote Bolt. *' You do your part 
and I'll do mine" 

The American was in mighty spirits when he returned, 
and Fate smiled so that he had a moment with Charity 
behind the comer of the cachot when he helped her with 
the boards and trestles. 

" To-morrow — to-morrow ! " he whispered, and as she 
bent down a moment she held his hand and kissed it. 
You love me still, Ben ? " 

Love you? Lordy me! I never do nothing else 
from mom till night. You '11 see soon ! But you '11 have 
to hide me close, Cherry; and look to it 'tis in a hole 
beyond the reach of bayonets. I want no more of them," 

The great bell boomed ; the people departed ; and when 
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night came and Benjamin passed the last hours he was 
destined to spend with his companions, he explained to 
them the secret of the morrow. Among those who 
listened was Robert Burgoyne, and he could see no cer- 
tainty for the scheme. 

T is about evens that you get clear, Ben/' he said. 

But you run a fair chance of doing no such thing. As 
sure as death they'll shoot if they get wind too soon; 
but on the other hand, if all goes right you 11 be free 
without turning a hair and none will know it till the 
morrow. There 's only one question. Is the risk worth 
while with the peace so near? '' 

** There 's no risk as I can see, Cap'n Burgoyne. I Ve 
got the wire and nails, and with them I can nip up the 
first wall and down t' other side in five minutes between 
change of sentries. Often enough the wall goes empty 
for half an hour at night Then, in the great trench be- 
tween the outer and inner walls, Dick Bolt will be lying 
ready for me. There 's an iron wicket in the outer wall, 
and Dick has a master key. A sally port they call it. 
Through that we go together and away. If 't is foggy, 
so much the better, and if 't is moonlight, no great odds, 
for in my fine coat, that he gave me, I 'd not be seen 
amongst the stones outside. There never was such a 
clever plan. And if we 're separated outside it matters 
not, for I Ve conned his map till I could fed my way 
blindfold." 

"You trust him?" 

" That do I. Away we go, and my girl's waiting — 
her as knows the Godolphin lady, your honour." 
Aye, aye, Ben. Well, good luck to you." 
T would be a brave thing if you and me both took 
fine wives hcmie to Vermont, your honour ! " 
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'^ ^ Faith I it would, my son/' assented Robert Burgoyne. 
" Who knows but we may ! " 

. " And yet, for my part/' added Gun, ** if I could but 
come it round her father and snook him into friendship, 
I 'd very likely set up my rest along with him and bide 
in this country." 

^ " She 11 decide what you shall do, Benjamin." 
V '' I warrant we think alike, your honour." 
Then the hours fled, another night passed, and a day 
of chill grey fog dawned sulkily to rejoice Gun's spirit. 
For fog he had prayed and, given fog, the chances of his 
safe escape must be enormously increased. Under the 
raw and icy gloom he moved cheerful and hopeful; 
Fate smiled upon his chances, and it seemed was prepared 
to atone for her former harsh treatment. The forces 
responsible for the first disaster were now ranged with 
him. He was certain that he would succeed. But Na- 
ture laughed in his face at nightfall, for the mists thinned 
away into fierce flakes of red flame at sunset; a lurid 
light blazed like a bale fire and, dying, left a cloudless 
sky of stars. When the time for his venture came — 
nigh midnight— ^ the moon sailed high, and Gun shook 
his fist at it. " T was just such a night/' he thought, 
** when I got left afore." But his heart failed not, and 
he girt himself for the effort. 

G)nduits of sweet water ran through the prison yards, 
and to these a gang from each of the great blocks repaired 
regularly at dusk of day with buckets, that they might 
draw for their needs. Sometimes the conduits were hard 
frozen, and then ice was brought in masses to the prison 
and swiftly melted within doors; but on the day when 
Benjamin made his second bid for liberty the water ran 
fast and fxee. He went forth therefore with the rest, a 
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bucket in each hand. Andy Midge accompanied him 
and, when the buckets were full, he took them back while 
Gun hid himself close in an open shed, where tools were 
kept The gang returned without him and none knew or 
guessed that there lurked a prisoner in this deserted cor- 
ner of the great yard. After dark Ben gained half the 
height of the inner wall by climbing to the roof of the 
toolshed Here, unseen, he waited while a hundred, 
slitted windows blazed above him and the prison passed 
through the business of supper. Then the evening 
crept to its dose. At nine o'clock the bugles blew 
the prisoners to their hammock beds aloft. Still Ben 
waited, and was glad of his grey coat against the frost 
that fell sharply from the twinkling stars to earth. But 
now the time had come, and when the sentry, who paced 
a portion of the inner wall, departed. Gun knew well that 
ten minutes or perhaps twenty must elapse before Eis 
successor appeared. He rose to his feet therefore, and 
with the big nails that Bolt had given him soon scaled 
the inner wall. The descent into the trench between the 
outer and inner circumvallations was a greater matter; 
but the tools were ready, and Ben wasted not a moment. 
He made his wire fast, uncoiled it, and was just slipping 
down when the fresh sentry, who for once delayed not, 
ascended the ladder fifty yards distant and set out upon 
his slow beat. Ben did not guess that he was so near. 
He slipped safely to the ground, met Richard Bolt, who 
was waiting there, and prepared to follow him. 

" I Ve got the iron gate in the outer wall open,*' whis- 
pered the farmer ; ** but 't is nearly half a mile away and 
we must go slow. Come after me and — By God! 
they Ve found us out ! " 

Bolfs cry was caused by a shrill whistle above them. 
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for the soldier aloft had now discovered the wire dan- 
gling into the trench beneath him and raised an instant 
alarm* 

" There 's a man just got down between walls ! *' he 
shouted, and in half a minute from that moment a dozen 
soldiers, led by an officer, had run from the guard-room. 
They hastened to a door in the inside wall, opened it, 
and poured into the trench. Then, guided by the sentry 
aloft, who had seen Gun and Richard start to run, the 
soldiers set off after them. 

The chase led over rough ground, but where the sweep 
of the twin walls bent to the south the space between 
them kj under clear moonlight and the pursuers gained 
their first glimpse of pursued, speeding more than a 
hundred yards ahead. Then four of the soldiers and 
their officer, runners all, drew swiftly from the rest and 
gained on the fugitives, while Seigeant Bradridge and the 
remainder of the guard came on behind. 

A young subaltern, full of the excitement of the chase, 
led his men, and presently he shouted. 

" Now a spurt, lads! One of ^em 's dovml** 

It was true. Gun had fallen. But though he was up 
as quickly as possible, the accident served the soldiers 
to gain nearly fifty yards. 

" We 're ahnost at the grating ! " cried Bolt. " If we 
can but get out and lock it against 'em " 

For this, however, there was not time. The soldiery 
had gained, for the big men were not swift runners. 
Only forty yards separated hunters and hunted when 
Bolt reached the grating, pulled it open, and let Gun pass 
through before him. The dazed sailor, shaken by his 
fall, rushed out, and Bolt followed more slowly. He 
fumbled for the key, but the soldiers were on him and 
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he had barely time to dart away, when they rushed 
through the grating, one after another. Then a surprise 
awaited them, for one fugitive had entirely vanished, 
while all the red-coats could see of the other was a tall 
grey figure running directly from them into the Moor at 
right angles to the prison wall. He bounded over the 
rough ground and swiftly increased his distance. The 
young officer in command roared a warning. 

" Stop I Stop ! or I fire on you ! " 

Then to his men he cried — 

"Ready I Present!" 

Qear and bright against the black earth the grey coat 
showed. Twenty yards ahead a water-course yawned 
before it. Other soldiers had come out through the walls 
and joined their comrades. 

" Fire I " came the word, and eight muskets, bellowed 
simultaneously. The crash and chaos of sound beat upon 
the high wall of the War Prison like a wave, then rolled, 
and revei:berated to the distant hills and so, mellowed, 
after a moment's silence, echoed faintly back again. 
There was a glare of light and a stench of burning pow- 
der while the smoke rose upward like a cloud, and spread 
out heavy and fiat, silvered by the moon. A bell clanged 
inside the prisons, and another from far off answered it. 
The officer, bending under the cloud of smoke, ran for- 
ward and his men followed. Clearing the vapour, they 
looked ahead — to see sprawled out in the darkness be- 
fore them a grey and motionless spot Their man was 
down. 

Of the eight bullets that had sped to stop him» seven 
shrieked round his ears and only ploughed the peat; but 
the eighth was in his head. 

Others had followed the firing party, and yet others 
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had come after them. Now twenty soldiers and a couple 
of turnkeys hastened to the fallen runaway, while it was 
told that Benjamin Gun, of the Vermont privateer, had 
nauie another effort to escape. 

^ Tis the man without a doubt,'' said a soldier. ** His 
grey coat, that he was so proud of, has cost him his life, 
for it made him an easy mark. I doubt he 's riddled. 
For one, I swear I hit him." 

Bound to be slain," puffed Sergeant Bradridge. 

I Ve warned him a score of times never to expose his 
great body to English shotsmen ! " 

They hurried forward and found the fallen runaway 
face downward with his hands outspread. 

** Poor fellow — poor fellow — turn him over," directed 
the young officer sadly; '* and bear witness that I warned 
him before I gave word of command to fire. I little 
thought we should hit him at that range." 

They lifted the fallen man and saw a dark, bloody face 
with open eyes that stared up into the moonlight. But it 
was not the countenance of Benjamin Gun. 

*' My life in red ! " cried Sergeant Bradridge. " What 
have you fools done? This ban't a sailor-man I Tis 
farmer Bolt, of the prison market — well known to my 
family and his faither before him — a righteous neigh- 
bour and as good and lawful a subject as any amongst 
tis!" 
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thing happened afore we started. 'My coat, for the 
Lord's sake I ' says Bolt. ' I 'm frozen to death waiting 
here.' It seemed a queer time and place to ask for it, and 
first, God forgive me, I began to wonder if, after all, he 'd 
gone back on me again, and meant to get a rise out of 
me that would end with a dozen musket balls; but the 
man was true as gold. Off we went and I whipped off 
his coat and he got in it, just as we heard the sojers at 
the double behind us and their officer shout to 'em to 
run us down. Then says Bolt, as we ran, * Keep along 
the wall till you come to the leat that takes the water into 
the prison; then go under the bank for a hundred yards 
and then, if all 's still, strike out into the Moor and head 
northeast for Bair Down Wood.* So there it was; and 
next thing that happened was me tripping and falling on 
my nose like a demed babby. Yes, I tripped and dropped 
and let them up. Lord knows how much nearer, afore I 
was running again. We got to the grating ahead though, 
but not by much, for they was a lot quicker on their feet 
than us. Then through I went and Bolt after me ; and I 
followed his words and kept by the wall and ran, as I 
never ran afore or shall again. Soon I heard a voice bel- 
low out, ' Stop! Stopl Or I fire on you! * T was the 
officer with the men ; but I did n't turn my head : I held 
on for dear life, hoping they'd miss me in the dark 
shadow. Then I heard the * Ready! Present!' and on 
I went, wondering, in a dazed sort of way, if they was 
going to hit or miss. * Fire ! ' sings out the soldier, and 
their metal gave tongue and I prayed a sort of a prayer 
that the luck would be o' my side for once. And so it 
was, my blessed gal, for nary a scratch hev I gotten ; 
I did n't even hear a ball go near enough to comb my hair I 
'T was like a dream, and for a bit I thought I must surely 
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be hit somewhere ; and then I thought that maybe I was 
dead and 'twas only the spectrum of me still running 
alongl But I soon found I was alive» for I got to the 
water leat and kept along under the bank in the 
water for fifty yard, and the cold told me I were n't no 
ghost And here I am, right as nine-pence and hungry 
as a sea-gull; and come peace and liberty, 1 11 pay that 
fine, brave chap for his pluck and his goodness if 
I have to work for him with these hands for twenty 
year." 

She listened breathless. 

" He said he 'd live to make me love him, and he 's 
done it," she said. ** His name will be in my heart for 
evermore, and only less precious to me than yours, my 
own darling Ben I " 

Again he kissed her and drew a long, weary sigh. 
They walked together, and she told him what had been 
planned; but he was too happy yet to care for details 
of the future. 

''Lordyl I could sing and shout for joy with the 
morning stars," he said. '^Ahl who knows the taste 
of liberty — the full sweet taste — but prisoners and cap- 
tives? Free — free — to think of it! Free as the run- 
ning water yonder, and the clouds in the sky and the 
stars above. Hark to yonder night-bird! He's giving 
me welcome! Never — never will I be taken alive no 
more, Charity." 

" Don't make such a terrible noise, else you 11 fright 
more than the owls," she said. " I could sing too, Ben, 
but 't would n't be a very clever thing to wake my father. 
' Take you ? ' No, that they never shall no more ; but you 
must go quiet and bide quiet, my own dear, for father's 
but a bad sleeper and if he hears voices he 11 think 't is 
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that all was well. Now it came — a little scratch, like 
a mouse, on the door — and she knew that Charity 
was safely home again, and went to sleep very thank- 
fully. 

Elsewhere Benjamin Gun made an enormous meal, 
then extinguished his lantern, rolled over in the sweet 
fern, and slept as he had not slept for many a night. 
His nature was a child's. He lived in the future, and 
now all that had passed slipped from him like a worn-out 
mantle, for his eyes were on the dawn of great to- 
morrows. 

It was light before he wakened, to find a glimmer of 
red morning sunshine stealing between the chinks of the 
reeded roof. He peeped out from behind his sacks 
and heard beneath him the dull drumming of milk that 
spurted alternately from a cow's dugs into a pail. He 
found presently a little aperture through which he could 
look out on to the Moor, and observed that trees came 
near to the side of the bam upon which he was hidden. 
Much food remained over from his supper, and now he 
ate and drank again and longed for the night to come, 
when Charity would steal to his side. He slept for 
some hours more, and dreamed of meeting Richard Bolt ; 
then he woke with a start, for somebody was near. The 
trap-door, which covered the top of the ladder, had been 
thrown open and a shaft of blue daylight shot up from 
below to illuminate the great loft. 

Gun peeped forth very cautiously; then, to his sur- 
prise, heard himself gently called in a woman's voice. 
But it was not Charity: her mother, Mary Gaunter, 
had climbed to the loft, and now, with eyes made large 
to see in the darkness, peered about for the hidden 
sailor. 
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He knew that she was on his side, and crept forth cau- 
tiously. She looked him up and down with some emo- 
tion; then she shook his extended hand. 

"So they've brought you oflF, Benjamin? And at 
cruel cost too. Look to it that neither me nor mine shall 
ever have cause to curse this day.'' 

" I will, mother," he answered, earnestly. " God judge 
me if you shan't live to bless what fell out last night 
And if you don't, may I have my portion in the eternal 
fires." 

"UsTl hope you'll prove as strong as your words. 
If ever you have but one child, and that a headstrong 
darter, you '11 know what I 've been through," 

" You 've got a son as well now — a son as 11 toil day 
and night for you and leave no stone unturned to better 
you." 

She sighed, and sat down upon a sack near him. He 
noticed that her face was haggard and her eyes tear- 
stained 

" The Lord knows what '11 come of this ; and 't is well 
you should know what has come of it so far, for seem- 
ingly you do not I spoke with Cherry this morning be- 
fore she went to market, and she had heard nothing. 
But hear she must up along, and 't will be a facer." 

" I can't guess at your meaning," he said. " Has any 
harm fallen on any you cared about? " 

" Ess fay — if death is harm. I 'm here to tell you, 
for master have gone to Tavistock and all 's safe for an 
hour or two. Only at midday did I hear tell of the 
trouble — down to the Ring 0' Bells — in the valley be- 
neath here over the river. And even as Mr. Trinny told 
me the fatal news, there comed men down over the 
hill with a * truckamuck,' or sledge, as you 'd call it. And 
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receive his blessing, never know the deq> fountain of 
gratitude that bubbled in his breast 

'"He's well enough — 'tis us that are unhappy and 
shall be clouded to our graves,'' the sailor said. ^ Dick 's 
cheerful and joyous with a grand deed, bravely done, and 
all heaven afore him to roam in. But us ^ 

" Ah I there 's no place in heaven sweeter than where 
such as him walk," sobbed the girl. 

'^ T is so — he 11 meet many a good chap he knew in 
the prisons. He 's laid down his life for his friends and 
he 11 take it up again in the properest part of Kingdom 
G>me. He 's earned the very best 1 And for us — we '11 
bless his name whilst we live and pray God the chance will 
happen to thank him when we die." 

Long they spc^e together, and presently it was the 
jnan who found emotion drowning his simple heart, 
while the girl dried her tears and strove to comfort him 
as he had comforted her. He became indifferent to his 
own fate and vowed that this tragedy must darken his 
life for evermore. He felt in a measure the murderer of a 
good man. Common-sense had little part in the sailor's 
character, and now an inclination awoke in him to return 
to prison, to give himself up, and suffer again. 

** T is only by more and more suffering 1 11 get peace 
now," he said. 

But Charity argued with him, reminded him that it 
was for his salvation and her happiness that the dead 
man had given his life, proved to him that Richard 
Bolt's sacrifice must be all in vain if he refused to profit 
by it now. 

''There be long, long days of patient hiding and 
cruel waiting afore you, Ben," she said. " I know you, 
and I know you '11 suffer enough ; don't fear you 11 not 
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suffer. Tis right that we both should, if we've got 
hearts in our bodies. We 11 suffer, and we 11 pray long 
prayers and ask deep blessings on that just man.'' 

** T is cruel, cruel fate to be debtor to the dead/' he 
answered. 

And then Mary Gaunter looked up through the hatch 
of the ladder and bade her daughter descend. 

" Gome down, Gherry, and you go in your den, Benja- 
min, for the master will be home ere long," she said. 
Then she added an item of news. 

''I've just heard from Samuel Parsons that the 
crowner sits to-morrow and that poor Richard is to lie 
to Postbridge. His reverence, Mr. Godolphin, be going 
to do the burying, and no doubt the country-side will 
turn out And there 's hue and cry for you, Benjamin ; 
but the opinion is that you be lost in mid Moor and 
won't never be seen again." 

She spoke the truth, and five days later not less than 
a hundred humble folk assembled beside the grave of 
Richard Bolt, while Septimus Godolphin, who guessed 
no little of the truth, read the burial service over him. 

The farmer's action, as most other human actions, 
offered matter for much debate; and some had nothing 
but censure for it, while others held the man in praise. 
His real motive was known to few, yet a time came pres- 
ently, after the war was ended, the War Prison empty, 
and the world at peace, when a memorial rose above 
Richard's mound, and the significance of his death was 
set thereon by loving hearts for all to read. 

On a slate, now sunk from the perpendicular, and 
mottled with the gold and ebony of ancient lichens, the 
ghost of a cherub still puffs his cheeks at a trumpet, the 
shadow of a skull and crossbones may still be discerned 
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folk noticed it, and they whispered among themselves 
that the master of Prince Hall must be breaking np. 
But though indeed his health had suffered under the 
cruel treatment he had received at the highwaymen's 
hands, a temporary feebleness was not entirely respon- 
sible for his gentler attitude to others. Aged indeed he 
had become by the deep grief of his son's departure, but 
with this terrible blow, that stunned him for a season, 
some measure of enlightenment had dawned Through 
long, sleepless nights the old man wrestled with the 
problems of existence ; and by day he had lent a patient 
ear to his more temperate and broad-minded brother. 
Miranda had also played her part, and finding her father 
better tuned to listen than of old, had spoken for Felix, 
prayed that he might come hcmie again, herself offered 
to go into the world and seek him. The old man, whose 
own hope was dead, loved to hear the sanguine girL He 
could not believe that his son would ever return to him, 
but he told himself that, did Felix return, he would listen, 
behave soberly, and strive to see the problems of life from 
the younger's point of view, so that he might the bet- 
ter combat his son's error. Slowly, bitterly, it dawned 
upon him, as it must ever dawn upon the aged, that the 
old order changes and that those who inherit the power 
and dominion — the coming generation — must change 
with it. Sir Archer's ideas might stand still and his 
opinions petrify; but that would not prevent new ideas 
from attracting mankind and new opinions from gukling 
the future conduct of the race. The tide cannot be ar- 
rested, but it may be harnessed to good purpose. 

It was typical of this modification in his former atti- 
tude, and a circumstance of almost pathetic significance, 
^that when the Reverend Septimus Godolphin proposed 
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to present certain of the leaders among the Ameri* 
cans to Sir Archer, the old soldier raised no objection. 
Half a dozen vrere introduced to him, and they treated 
the veteran with respect and kindness. They listened 
to his remarks, ventured to modify certain of his con- 
clusions, and showed him, in the space of half an hour, 
what, until now, he had refused to admit or believe. 
Here were men as famous and as wise as himself. Their 
knowledge, their honour, their immense patience under 
the stem necessities of war — these high qualities im- 
pressed the Englishman not a little. 

Then Miranda's heart leaped to her lips, for Robert 
Burgoyne was introduced to Sir Archer, and, after they 
had spoken a few words together, her father beckoned 
to the girL In a maze of mingled fear and gladness, 
she went forward and shook Burgoyne's hand. 

''You have a stout admirer in my maiden, young 
gentleman," said Sir Archer ; ** for since she came hither 
with my reverend brother, she hath gone over heart and 
soul to your country — a very traitor, I assure you. You 
must have used honeyed words to win her so com- 
pletely." 

** She has been more than good," answered Burgo3me, 
who was also secretly moved. He hated deception, and 
burned sailor-fashion to tell his story, declare his love, 
and beg the father's friendship. But the time for that 
was far away. 

They spoke gently together, and the young man lis- 
tened, not without admiration, to much that the elder 
said. Burgoyne's courteous bearii^, his knowledge, and 
distinction of manner could not be ignored by Sir Archer. 
The American had intellect, as he soon found; he was 
not a mere patriot ; for no fevered passion had he plunged 
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into the war, or called upon his vast private resources 
and fitted out a privateer, that had rendered heavy ac- 
count of herself until sunk by odds. It was from a burn- 
ing sense of honour and of justice, with much thought 
and in deep grief at the need, that Burgoyne had taken 
up arms against the mother country in the name of human 
liberty and the rights of man. 

"Speak for yourself, Master Burgoyne," said Sir 
Archer presently. " You have heard an old soldier long 
enough, and you have listened very patiently for so fa- 
mous a fire-eater as you are esteemed to be." 

The other shook his head. 

" No sane man eats fire for choice, or forces his fellow- 
man to do so. We are * sons of dust and sorrow ' here, 
as the poet hath it, and each dark day I find myself 
mourning another faithful friend. I am but now come 
from the death-bed of one who fought with me and 
was rescued with me when my ship sank. Charley 
Miller was his name. He has gone ; Petersen, the Placid, 
a rare fellow full of wisdom — he has gone also; and 
Tom Midge and little Jack Wood — all gone. The sur- 
vivors are few of that brave ship's company." 

He had been talking more to himself than his listeners, 
and now turned to Miranda. 

" Forgive me, but my spirit is heavy. I shall have to 
face some broken-hearted women when I go back to my 
own country. War is a dark mystery. Who shall say 
that they understand the instincts that set one human 
being at the throat of his fellow ? Has not the intellect of 
man arrived at such a pitch that it can settle the differ- 
ences of nations without shedding innocent blood?" 

"It has not, and never shall," answered General Sir 
Archer. "Jehovah is a God of Battles and, had you 
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studied war as I have studied it; had you seen the divine 
sword ever lifted on the side of right, you would per- 
ceive that carnage was instituted by Him even as earth- 
quake, pestilence, and famine. These are His dark angels 
and do His bidding. Their purposes are hidden from the 
hireling, the weakling, the irreligious, and the fools ; but 
to me and to those who bend the knee in humility and 
understanding, all that the Lord of Hosts hath wrought 
among men is for the advantage and salvation of men." 

Burgo3me bowed his head, but did not answer. 

" There stands an ancient sundial in my garden,'' con- 
tinued Sir Archer, "and round about the gnomon are 
graven these words, ' Lex Dei, Lux Diei.' The law of 
God is the light of day. It is only by shutting our eyes 
to the law of God that we frail beings make a night of 
our days and wander helpless, homeless, hopeless through 
this hard pilgrimage." 

"You have the faith which moves mountains," an- 
swered the younger, " and yet it has been your fate also 
to stand puzzled before the mysterious ways of God and 
confess your human limitations and inability to under- 
stand." 

"I do not deny that. It seems that you know my 
brother well and he entertains a high esteem of you. 
My Miranda, too, you are come acquainted with. It 
may be, then, that when you say I also have to face the 
shadow which so often hides heaven's countenance from 
earth, that you know of our greatest sorrow and grief? 
My son " 

" I have heard a little, General ; but out of your own 
mouth perhaps a stranger may presume to comfort you. 
Do not deny him the light of day. Indeed, he has it. 
My privilege it was to meet him here before he left you. 
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We spoke together; we fired each other. He is your 
son, only he stands farther ^ilong the road of progress 
than you can. He may be on dangerous ground, on 
ground that will not prove any sure support to his 
principles ; he may be taking a perilous path to a noble 
goal; for the noblest goals are reached by the most 
dangerous ways. But his heart is high, and if his am- 
bitions are futile, they are not base. You would rather 
that he flew toward the sun than remained content to 
creep on the earth for fear of the dangers of the air.*' 

Thus he spoke to assuage the other's increasing doubts. 
He knew better than Sir Archer the fbllies that Felix 
had desired to commit^ but he also remembered the 
youth himself, the poet's fire in his face, the poet's 
aspirations that had led him to fling up his home and 
friends. 

They spoke of their countries, and Sir Archer censured 
the American constitution as a bastard thing founded 
on no sure tradition. Burgoyne admitted his country's 
charter was not ideal, but held that it would grow to 
perfection in process of time. 

"It contains the seeds of liberty and, therefore, of 
immortality," he declared. "For myself, I advocate 
neither democracy nor bureaucracy but, in the ancient 
and classical understanding, ' Timocracy * — a pursuit of 
honour for its own precious sake — a constitution 
founded upon the great principle that the honour of the 
State must be paramount and outweigh every other con- 
sideration whatsoever." 

" The King is the State," asserted Sir Archer, but the 
younger would not allow this. 

"With your pardon, no. General. He is no more 
the State than our President is the State. Monarchs 
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aod rulers are no longer the chosen of the Almighty as 
of old At any rate monarchs can be no longer so, 
since man has relied on the system of heredity for his 
kings. Men are men, though we call them kings or 
presidents, emperors or moguls. Their honour lies in 
their 0¥m hands, and Ho nation can degrade or uplift 
its sovereign below or above himself. But the State 
is the Nation, and what I understand by national honour 
is an ideal conceivably superior to that of party method 
or constitutional order. Who should know better what 
I mean than you, a soldier of renown? You understand 
what is meant by the honour of a r^ment ; then, equally, 
you will comprehend what I mean by the honour of a 
race.*' 

Herein were many sentiments that Sir Archer ap- 
proved, and not a few that he rejected with energy; 
but the circumstance that delighted the listening girl 
was this: her father had met, tolerated, and even ad* 
mired Robert Burgoyne. She could scarcely conceal 
the joy which filled her soul. She could have sung with 
delight to mark her father's animation. She built castles 
in the air, while she stood beside Sir Archer and lis- 
tened to the argument gently passed backwards and 
forwards. There was no heat, and Burgoyne conducted 
his case with such modesty and simplicity of manner 
that the old soldier forgave his heresies and believed 
himself well able to reform the American's errors of 
mind, given sufficient opportunity. 

They were still talking when the Reverend Septimus 
Godolphin came forward and interrupted his brother. 

"At last," he said, "his Grace's carriage is reported 
climbing the hill from Ockery Bridge. He is two 
hours late, and has had a rough journey frc«n Moreton, 
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I fear. He will be hungry and thirsty and weary, too." 

The episcopal coach with its outrider appeared, and 
a red face, framed in white whiskers, looked out of the 
window. Then the door was thrown open and there 
descended the bishop's chaplain, a burly man with an 
enormously high forehead, prominent nose, and still 
more prominent teeth. He was pale, and apparently 
suffering from some recent emotion. 

"A terrible adventure, a terrible adventure!" he 
said. ''In broad daylight upon the heart of this in- 
hospitable wilderness! It beggars belief, it beggars be- 
lief I " 

He offered the bishop his hand, but it was refused. 

" Nay, my dear Westonhaugh, you need support more 
than I, for you suffered more than I, Welcome, 
friends!" he added, shaking the hands of General Sir 
Archer and his brother. " Yes, let me tell you, that you 
are not the first to receive us upon Dartmoor." 

The speaker was small and stout, with a round, clean- 
shorn face. 

The little man beamed and his eyes twinkled. 

" Never," he said, " never, since I read the Athenaeum 
review of my * Hagiology of Cornwall,' have I enjoyed 
quite such an exciting moment as recently in the desert 
yonder. Exciting moments are rare in the life of a 
bishop. In a word, the notorious pair of highwaymen, 
Blackadder and Workman — the rascals — everything 
— everything but my episcopal ring and my robes 1 And 
poor Westonhaugh there had ten guineas in gold upon 
him and a present for his daughter at Plymouth — a 
necklace of gold and corals — gone!*' 

He laughed heartily, as though it had sddom fallen 
to his lot to enjoy a better joke. 
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'' Tell them, tell them how it befell/' he said to his 
chaplain, and then he turned to the Godolphins. 

" T is no small thing, mark you, for such an old man 
as I to experience an entirely new sensation I Never — 
never before have I so much as seen a highwayman! 
To be stopped by one — to meet the famed Blackadder 
face to face, look into his remarkable eyes, study the 
character of his countenance, mark the steely muscles of 
his rat-trap mouth!" 

"And empty your pockets for him — do not forget 
that, my lord," said the woeb^;one chaplain. 

" Tush, my dear fellow, it was worth it. Moreover, 
he meant every word he said. I have not a doubt that, 
bishop of the diocese though I am, the picturesque scoun- 
drel would have blown my brains out had I showed fight. 
It is something, mark you, to meet a man who has the 
power and courage to blow your brains out I " 

"They galloped from thin air as it seemed," began 
the tall clergyman. "One moment we were alone, 
threading the interminable solitude ; the next, a horseman 
appeared as if by magic at either window. Our postilions 
were told to stop, and the hideous muzzle of a firearm 
protruded into the coach. ' It grieves me to delay one 
in the direct apostolic succession,' said a deep voice, * but 
life is full of these mysteries, and since the Lord is well 
known to look after His own, such crumbs as your lord- 
ship may be disposed to fling to us sparrows will not be 
lost. * Sparrows!* answered his Grace. *Call your- 
selves sparrow-hawks, my friends, for we are the spar- 
rows, I 'm fearing ! ' ' So be it,' answered the robber. 
* But bear in mind the text that tells you no sparrow falls 
to the ground without divine knowledge.' Then the 
smaller rascal. Will Workman, reminded the bishop 
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that he had confinned him some twenty years earlier in 
his career. 'And I've never regretted it and never 
been one penny the worse I ' said the scamp. After that 
spoke the leader, Blackadder. ' As one descended from 
royal Irish blood/ he began, ' I know how to do honour 
to a prince of the Church; and I hope, if prosperity 
ever overtakes me, I shall be privileged to return 
with a royal addition any little loan your Grace of 
Devon and Cornwall may be disposed to contribute 
to the needs of a good man labouring under adver- 
sity.' T was like play-acting, and for a moment I felt 
the whole situation unreal and of the theatre. But they 
convinced us speedily that it was a play of real, grim 
life. Their eyes were everywhere and they were not 
alone. Upon a bluff, some two hundred yards from the 
road, stood a third horseman, on the watch. It is 
monstrous, medixval, an incident of the Dark Ages! 
My nerve — never good — has been unstrung to a point 

when " 

" Never mind your nerve, my dear fellow,** cried the 
bishop. "Consider the joy of such an experience! 
They were attired in good clothes and had gold lace on 
their hats. Their faces were hidden to the mouth. 
' Your money and trifles of value, I must beg, my lord,' 
says Blackadder. 'And let it be a slight consolation 
to know that you are aiding a man whose ancestors 
hobnobbed with the Irish saints!' And not a twitch 
of a muscle, not a twinkle of eye. Marvellous! But 
the other rogue laughed, and said that he knew not 
churchmen were so well to do, and must make a note of 
it. That was when Westonhaugh handed him his purse 
with ten guineas therein. * You will be far better with- 
out this dross, reverend sir/ said the scoundrel. ' Believe 
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me, parson, filthy lucre is but a ceaseless snare and a 
temptation. We men of clay understand it; it hath for 
us the fascination of kinship, since gold is but glori- 
fied earth, even as we are ; but your treasure is where 
thieves cannot break through and steal 1' My dear 
Westonhaugh, I love you, but I had rather sacrificed 
my love than not laugh at your face when the man spoke 
thus to you I " 

But the chaplain still failed to find any humpuc in his 
adventure. 

** Tis said that Englishmen take their pleasure sadly, 
my lord," he retorted. " And for my part, though held 
not dead to the better sort of fun, I have yet to see that 
the word of God, quoted for his own purposes by a devil 
of a highwayman, is matter for much laughter." 

" You have not got over the actual loss yet," answered 
the bishop. " But you will live to laugh over it when 
time has softened the pang." 

" When the blackguards are hanged — not sooner, my 
lord," answered the chaplain. 

Whereon the prelate sighed. 

" Poor fellows — like enough they 11 come to the rope. 
When they had emptied my pockets they asked for the 
ring; but there I withstood them and drummed into 
their heads its immense and sacred significance. Weston- 
haugh will bear me out that they abandoned their claim 
with the very refinement of courtesy. They compli- 
mented me and congratulated the see! 'I have been 
privileged to know few of the fathers of Holy Church,' 
said Blackadder, 'but if among them exist many such 
high-minded, generous, and kind-hearted gentlemen as 
yourself, then one has a right to feel very hopeful for 
the morals of the country ! ' And he swept off his hat 
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like a lord. Then, turning to Westonhaugh, they told 
him he must never expect to become a bishop, since he 
was a man of inferior calibre without the heart or the 
pluck to hold highest office 1 ' A chaplain you are, and 
a chaplain you must be content to remain/ said Work- 
man. Alas! I fear I laughed at your indignation, my 
dear Westonhaugh, but well you know that my amuse- 
ment was harmless." 

** Come, your Grace, you must be starved. Let us to 
luncheon. Indeed, it is necessary that we proceed apace, 
for the days are short, and daylight will fail us," said 
Septimus Godolphin. " I, too, and my brother also, have 
been the sport of these misguided wretches." 

''They asked for my blessing," continued the bishop, 
who could not, apparently, put his great adventure out 
of his mind. " They took off their hats and b^;ged me 
as a favour to bless them ; but I refused. ' Not so, 
bad men ! ' I answered. ' Even a bishop must draw the 
line somewhere. No blessing shall you have of me, but 

a warning rather to amend your lives and * At 

this point, however, they ceased to show any interest. 
' I prithee, be not serious, bishop/ says the lesser man. 
' We like to take life laughing. Remember us kindly. We 
mean well. Blackadder here is the most generous of 
creatures and does good by stealth quite as often as he 
does harm in the same fashion.' Then strikes in the 
other. 'And my old friend. Will Workman, hath a 
heart of gold, bishop. His charities would amaze you, 
and if, by force of circumstances, he makes a handsome 
woman a widow, he is ever ready to take her husband's 
place I ' The dogs grew scurrilous then, and I pulled up 
the window. 'Drive on!' cried Blackadder to the 
postilions, and 'Ta-ta, Exon!' says Workman to me. 
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And to you what was their last word, my dear chap- 
lain?" 

" I beg you will not repeat it," answered Mr. Weston- 
haugh hotly, while the bishop recollected, and put his 
hand over his mouth. 

" Not for the world, not for the world ! " he said, and 
his face grew red again with secret merriment. 

At luncheon the old man continued to be very full of 
the robbers. Occasionally he stopped eating and made 
notes in a little book, that he might forget no detail for 
his wife. '' 'T will be held by many the most interesting 
chapter in my autobiography," he said. "I would not 
have missed them for thrice the money ! " 

Not until he found himself arrayed in his robes did the 
little man grow serious again. Then, in the fading 
light of winter afternoon, he performed the ceremony of 
dedication, and delivered an address at once pathetic 
and dignified. He dwelt on the alien hands that had 
raised this memorial to their Maker ; spoke of the deep 
blood ties that had ever held England and America 
together; hesitated not to blame the mother-land for 
her insensate folly in breaking those ties through greed 
and passion; thanked God that the angel of peace had 
already spread her wings for flight to earth ; and prayed 
that henceforth the countries, now separated for ever, 
might make war upon each other no more but, still united 
by bonds higher than those of earth, battle side by side 
in the spirit against the powers of evil and for the ad- 
vancement of humanity. 

" Let us war as St. Michael and the angels warred I " 
cried the little man — little no longer, for his presence 
seemed to expand and bulk imposing, even as his silver 
voice rang aloft into the naked waggon roof above him 
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and echoed musical from the walls of stone. ''Let us 
prove faithful soldiers and servants of our Master, and 
unite to advance the happiness of a sad world, and to 
increase the goodness of a wicked one. Let us form part 
of a universal humanity, whose country is not America, 
not England, but the whole earth; let us prove warriors 
of might in an army whose flag is neither the Union 
Jack nor the Stars and Stripes ; let us pray and labour, 
shoidder to shoulder, high and low, rich and poor, all 
kindred, all fellow-citizens of the blessed world our 
Saviour came to save.*' 

The bishop slept at Prince Hall that night, and after 
dinner, over a bottle of classic port and a 'church- 
warden' that he permitted himself to smoke, the little 
man retailed the entire story of his adventures and 
made further memoranda in his note-book, as fresh 
items flashed back to his memory. 

Sir Archer had thought to take him to task concerning 
certain statements in his sermon; but he changed his 
mind. 

"I, too, have heard things and faced opinions that 
were new to me to-day," he said. " In truth, it would 
seem that even we old fellows are not grown too old to 
learn." 

*' Faith ! no. General," answered the bishop. " When 
that happens, we are grown too old to teach also." 



I • 



CHAPTER XIX 

JACKO CAUNTER tRUSTS NO MAN 

¥N the event but languid search was made after 
^ Benjamin Gun, for despite Commandant Short's 
exertions, the faulty discipline of the past was not re- 
trieved. The turnkeys and military guard were out of 
hand ; it was natural, therefore, that the prisoners should 
be. Other difficulties and disorders, with rumour of con- 
certed action from without, soon caused the sailor's name 
to be forgotten in the prisons; but the longed-for news 
had yet to come and, with it, the last tragedy that wrote 
the final chapter of the War Prison's history in blood. 

The runaway was safe enough, and none guessed at his 
retreat. For a long time he mourned the dead, and his 
sweetheart, when she came to Benjamin by night, shed 
secret tears at the fate his own heroism had brought 
upon her friend; but life remained — life and love — 
and the thousand problems they brought with them to 
her and the hidden sailor. He was impatient, and longed 
to come forth and beard Mr. Caunter, but the women, 
who knew Jacko better, would not yet suflFer it. 

" You 've got to reckon with my master, sure enough, 
and nobody knows it better than me," said Mary Caunter, 
" but 't is madness to ruin all by facing him before we 've 
got the road a bit smoother. Twill take everything 
you know and a bit over to make him your friend. He 
hates the name of you folk, and he 'd give any of you 
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up to the soldiers behind your backs and take the 
guineas with a cheerful heart. Ess fay, and his con- 
science would n't prick him neither, for he 'd reckon he 
did the State good sarvice ! ** 

1 11 be a match for the man/' vowed Benjamin. 

This gal's father must have a bit of the right stuff in 
him, ma'am. I 'm only a rough and ready sailor, with 
little enough gumption, I reckon, but 1 11 come around 
him I I '11 soon show him what a handy varmint I 
am about a place. Why, I can turn to anything a'most 
but book laming. I tell you he '11 think a derned lot of 
me in a month, if he 's only patient at the onset." 

"That's just exactly what he won't be, and you 
needn't count upon it," answered Jacko's wife. "Pa- 
tience never did belong to him and never will. The first 
moment he hears that you are inside his gates, he'll 
away to the War Prisons and tell 'em to send the red- 
coats for 'e." 

Then 'tis I must be patient," said Ben mournfully. 

Patient willy-nilly, because there 's no other way. And 
with you dear, blessed creatures o' my side 'twill be 
possible, no doubt, though a vartue I never practised 
afore. I '11 He doggo by day and take the air by night. 
And my Cherry have got to bring me bit and sup, like 
the ravens for the prophet; though I lay they never 
brought him such pretty eating as she brings me. I 'm 
getting that fat that my prison rags are bursting off me, 
like the sheath off the blooming rose! But come the 
peace and Cap'n Burgoyne's promise made good, then 
she 11 have her rich reward — and you too, mother." 

" We be paving the way for the news and seeking to 
make father take a kinder view of your country," said 
Ben's sweetheart. " 'T is uphill work ; but we stick to 
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him. Mother tried father last night, but he wasn't in 
a very amiable temper, along of losing a pony, and 
he hrcke out raging and said he wished we could 
sink Ameriky under the ocean and everybody as lived 
there!'' 

" Don't you wherrit about him, my honey," answered 
Mr. Gun. "Twill all come right, I do assure you. 
Your father is n't the only narrow-minded, one-horse silly 
Britisher that hev a down on us Americans. He don't 
know better, and has been taught to think wrong. 
There's lots more with less excuse than him, because 
they've been better eggicated than what he hev. But 
he '11 live to understand presently, and see our side, and 
larn to give and take. We've taught England a good 
bit this last few years that 't was more 'n time she knew." 

But the meeting between Mr. Gaunter and Benjamin 
Gun was long delayed and, though his impatience grew, 
he could only obey the women and bend to their superior 
knowledge. Gharity and her mother attended prison 
market as usual, and sometimes the girl brought a letter 
to Ben from his mess-mates ; sometimes she carried one 
to them from him. 

The sailors in No. 4 chaflFed Gharity about her lover, 
and the few who were in the secret won some entertain- 
ment from listening to those who were not. The latter, 
little knowing how near the truth their fun approached, 
asked Mrs. Gaunter if she and Gherry had helped Ben- 
jamin to run away; and some said that they feared 
the giant boatswain of the Vermont had fled and risked 
destruction to be rid of his sweetheart; while others 
suggested that he had made friends with another girl. 
They condoled with Gharity, and the cream of the fun lay 
with those who knew the truth — Andy Midge, Owen 

(16) 
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Seapach, and Robert Burgoyne himself. For he not sel- 
dom came into the market also with his remaining mess- 
mates» and Charity Gaunter was now installed as a 
pretty r^;ular letter carrier between him and Miranda 
Godolphin. 

Cherry played her part well, under the stream of 
chaff directed against her^ and suggested to the chance 
observer nothing but a very disappointed and discon- 
solate maiden, who had lost what she most valued in 
the world, but was determined to put a good face on her 
grief and be brave about it Her friends in secret ap- 
plauded her. 

" A wonder — a bom wonder, and too good by long 
chalks for that son of a Gun you hide so clever/' 
whispered Andy Midge; '1>ut no doubt now youVe 
gotten him you 11 have to marry him, and 't is any odds 
that me and Seapach here will dance at your wedding 
yet afore we get back to our own country ! " 

It happened, however, that the talk among the market 
folk was personal on this occasion, and related less to 
the great question of peace, which, since it would close 
the markets, they privately viewed with mingled feelings, 
than to a local scandal and terror. Since stopping the 
bishop on Bush Down the highwaymen had dared again 
to break the law in broad daylight. 

The county, headed by Sir Archer, was up in arms; 
concerted action had been taken and systematic search 
made; but to seek the men in the wild glens and hol- 
lows, or among the scattered ruins in Dartmoor, was 
like looking for a needle in a haystack. Once or twice 
had they been sighted; but chase always proved futile, 
and their hiding-places were quite unknown. Then, for a 
time, it was suspected that, finding the West Country 
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too hot to hold them longer with safety, they had de- 
camped to their former haunts on Salisbury Plain. In- 
deedy the folk began to breathe more freely and believe 
them indeed away, when there came news of another 
outrage which set the market people chattering and 
amused their customers to hear. 

One of the tenement farms on West Dart, the ancient 
house of Great Sherberton, not five miles from the War 
Prison, had been approached in broad daylight and the 
farmer's wife called upon to yield up her treasures. 
They proved to be few; but the highwaymen had gone 
farther, broken open the absent farmer's desk, and helped 
themselves to three five-pound notes and thirteen pounds 
in gold. The man, one Ralph Goaker, actually met the 
robbers on his way home from Ashburton ; but knowing 
them not on their handsome horses and in their fine 
clothes, he supposed that they were gentlemen of high 
degree. 

*'Dang my old wig!" raved Mr. Gbaker, when he 
returned home to hear the evil news; "I capped to 
the two dogs — I capped to *em and wished their lord- 
ships a very good evening; and the short one threw 
me a crown — a crown of my own money 1 — and them 
with my savings in their pockets and my wife's agate 
brooch and all the rest — the barefaced rogues ! '* 

Now indeed did the people b^in to take their enemies 
seriously, and none had more to say about them than 
Jacko Gaunter. He was a wealthier man than his 
neighbours knew or guessed; indeed, he always pleaded 
poverty; but, none the less, had credit for a reasonable 
nest-egg. After the outrage at Great Sherberton, Jacko, 
instead of going twice a week to market towns on market 
days, stopped at home until the highwaymen should be 
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caught. " Until they thieves be laid by the heels, I don't 
budge," he said; "and my hope and prayer is that 
they 11 pay me a visit. Then I '11 show 'em that we 
ban't all slack-twisted cowards on Dartymoor, though 
no doubt they think by now that we are. Here 1 11 
bide till the scourge be lifted off us, and please God 
*t will be my brave part to do it." Mr. Gaunter looked 
at his old shot gun, polished the rust off it, loaded it 
carefully, and took it to bed with him of nights, much 
to his wife's discomfort; for he insisted on having it 
within reach of his hand, and often, if a mouse stirred, 
leapt up to grasp it 

Nor were these his only preparations. Others of 
great consequence he undertook secretly, and little 
guessed that certain intricate operations in connexion 
with his private fortune had been observed and chroni- 
cled. Yet so it was, and had Jacko dreamed that his 
precious hoard was at the mercy of another, his peace of 
mind must indeed have disappeared. The great secret 
was not even kept by the discoverer, for members of 
Mr. Gaunter's household were the next to learn of it. 

There came a day, while mother and daughter were at 
prison market as usual, when Benjamin Gun had his 
iirst look at the man he so heartily desired for father- 
in-law. Under exceptional conditions and at very close 
range did he obtain this view ; because the farmer spent 
no less than an hour in the loft of his bam on the 
morning in question. His men were ploughing; his 
women were out of the way, and he chose the occasion for 
a task of very great delicacy, while Gun, hidden snugly 
behind the sacks, watched the farmer's movements with 
amazement. He could scarcely believe that he was not 
dreaming, and yet, when an opportunity offered to verify 
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his singular observations, he found them to be corred 
enough. He told his sweetheart all about it after mid- 
night came and she visited his den ; and while he aston- 
ished her not a little with his strange news, she was able 
to explain it, and the causes that led to her father's 
singular action. 

''I was passing the weary time and playing games 
with the pack o' cards you brought me; and then I 
watched the sunlight shift along, where it filters through 
the thatch at one point I was bored to death, and 
cruel tempted to break rules and have a pipe to pass the 
time; but 'twas a blessing I didn't, and you may bet 
your bottom dollar I '11 never be tempted no more. For 
all of a sudden, in the silence, I heard the ladder creak 
and felt full of wonder to know who was coming up into 
the loft at such an unusual hour. Of course the men 
often work below, where the kine live by night; but 
'tis n't once in a week they come up here. So I felt 
anxious for a moment and wondered a lot who it could 
be and what was wanted. Then the hatch lifted up 
and a man's head appeared, followed by his carcase. He 
sat on yon beam and looked round him and frowned, 
till his eyes got used to the darkness. I 'd never seen 
him afore, and I can't say I 'd ever seen the like of him 
either. An old, hatchet-headed, grey-whiskered cuss he 
was, with jaws like a rat-trap and great black eye-brows 
over shifty black eyes. His head was bare, and his 
grey hair was cut very short — so short that it stuck 
up all over his poll like a brush." 

** T was my father ! " said Charity. 

She sat by him in his hiding-place, and he talked and 
smoked his pipe after a good supper. As a rule they 
went out of doors when she came to him and walked 
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beside Bair Down river, to a little haunt amid the rocks 
by the water ; but to-night a storm shouted over the Moor 
and the rain fell fiercely. Therefore she kept him com- 
pany in his den. 

'' Ah I " continued Mr. Gun, *' I guessed that it must 
be the old bird ; and such ^es as he 've gotten make me 
shake for myself, because I reckon they could see 
through a mill-stone or a brick wall, let alone a peck of 
hay or a bag of oats. But I squatted, still as a hare in 
her form, and I 'd pulled a good bit of the fern over me 
at first sound of steps and he suspected nothing. Lordy I 
if he'd known that a Yankee was within five yards 
of him! But he didn't. In fact, he was a darned 
sight too busy to think of anybody but himself and his 
own affairs. Mighty queer they was too ! You 11 never 
believe it, I'm sure; and one thing I will assure you: 
if I was the sort of rascal he imagines all my nation to 
be, you wouldn't find me here to-night so calm and 
comfortable. Cherry darling!" 

"Good powers! Why for not, Ben? Yott'd never 
have touched the old man? " 

" N — no. I *d have let the bird go free, but I might 
have helped myself to one or two of his golden eggs. 
Yes, if I was like these here merry blades you tell me 
about, that stopped the bishop's coach, I should be far 
off from here at this minute with a thousand pound in 
my pocket! You stare, and well you may. Be blessed 
if I thought there was so much money on Dartymoor as 
that; but that's the figure — that, and more than that, 
do lie within six yards of your little foot at this very 
moment I " 

''Ben, what moonshine is this you're telling? You 
was dreaming, I reckon. A thousand pound! Why^ 
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father have told mother over and over again that when 
he 's took there II be little more than enough to pay the 
burial fees. Not that she believed him/' 

'^ The sly rogue ! Well, you '11 have the laugh of him 
now, for I can tell you better. Rolling in money — 
enough to sink a ship, I do assure you I And no dreams 
neither — I never was the sort to dream — even when I 
went to sleep — not enough brains for that. All bed-rock 
truth I tell. Haven't I counted it? Yes; when he'd 
laid his nest full of golden eggs and hopped off and did n't 
come back any more, then I had a look round and amused 
myself by counting the cash — every coin — a thousand 
odd in sovereigns I And then, of course, I put 'em all 
very carefully back in the bags." 

When, when did it happen?" 

I 'm beginning the tale at the wrong end. 1 11 tell 
you how it went from the first Up goes the trap-door 
and in comes the master — like a she-cat as wants to find 
a place for her kittens and feels mighty particular about 
it, and isn't too easily pleased. He pokes around and 
rummages and fidgets and considers ; and the sweat runs 
off my back like a river, for every minute I think he 11 
thrust in between the sacks and find me. But he don't 
do that. Tis the floor that takes his fancy, and pres- 
ently he comes across a rotten board underfoot not ten 
yards from where I am hidden. Then he makes a hole, 
for all the world like a dog that 's going to bury a bone, 
and now he pricks up his ears and listens, and now he 
burrows, and now he listens again, and now he burrows 
again. At last he works down and scratches out a 
lot of rubbish and finds that the great roof-tree beam of 
the bam lies hidden. This satisfies him and off he goes. 
But soon he comes back again with half a dozen little 
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leather bags. He puts ^em in the hole and then gets 
half a dozen more. Twice he does this, but his next load 
is different, for he fetches ap a bt of silver spoons and 
candlesticks and such like. Then journey after journey 
he makes, but brings very little at a time. The things 
hid there WoUld fill a shop. I 've sized 'em all up, and 
wonderful they are. These 's a proper old jewel set in 
gold, and a pair of pearl ear-rings, and three snuff-boxes 
that may be silver by the look of 'em.'' 

*' The jewel father did use to wear in his neckerchief 
on Sundays," said Charity. ** It belonged to my great- 
grandfather; and a chap at Plymouth, as he showed it 
to, said 'twas worth six pounds at the least And the 
ear-rings once belonged to a lady of quality, who gave 
them to my grandmother when she married. They be too 
fine for the likes of us, of course." 

" Not too fine for you," said Benjamin, ** and if they 
was made of diamonds and rubies and rainbows they 
wouldn't be too fine; and if ever they bekmg to you, 
wear 'cm you shall ! " 

** What else — what else did father hide?* 

^ Naught else. That was his day's work, and a good 
day's work, too, for an old. man. Up and down that 
ladder he climbed twenty times at the least, and when 
all was done he fetched a plank to fit the hole, sawed 
off a bit and slipped it over. Then he turned a truss 
of hay on top and tidied all and went off very well 
pleased with his fun. And then, as I tell you, to pass 
the time till I saw my gal again I made so bold as to 
hev a look at his treasures. But why in thunder hev 
he done this, and why did n't he put his money in a bank, 
where 't will breed for him? The silly old coon 's losing 
Lctdy knows how much by it Even a sailor-man can 
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tell him,, though 't is little enough that we ever get to 
put by and increase/' 

" He 's afraid/' explained Charity. ** He 's afraid of 
these here highwaymen, Blackadder and Workman. 
And some say there 's three, and some say there *s four. 
Everybody 's in a terror. And so be I, I 'm sure. Fancy 
being a highwayman's sweetheart! But sweethearts 
they 've got, 't is thought, and on Dartymoor too I Else 
they would n't lam such a lot about the people and their 
ways and customs. I 'm sure I shiver when the terrors 
be named, though I can't help feeling they must be awful 
brave and fine. They never use a woman uncivil or 
anything like that — so Miss Miranda says, for they 
stopped her and his reverence, her uncle, and took the 
little they carried, and was terrible polite. And father 's 
held to be pretty 'snug/ you see, though little do the 
people dream what a 'mazing rich man he is ; and I 'm 
sure I didn't till now; and I'm very certain mother 
haven't an idea of it. She'd very likely faint with 
wonder if she heard tell about this. And, of course, 
father thinks these bold chaps have got wind somehow 
about his money and will come swooping down here, like 
a pair of jackdaws, to see what they can snatch. So he 's 
bethought him of the bam and packed his treasures here, 
out of harm's way. How little he knowed what eyes 
was on him I But what a terrible upstore there would 
have been if he 'd chanced to find you ! '* 

Benjamin laughed softly. 

" T is a great temptation to a poor boy to be chained 
up in reach of a fortune, my pretty I " She kissed him. 

**I wish everybody's money was as safe as father's," 
she answered. '' But this be a very good thing to have 
happened, come to think on 't, and I 'm very glad it fell 
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out so. T will larn father one thing very dear ; *t will 
teach him presently, when he comes to know about you 
and your hiding-place, that whatever else a 'Merican 
man may be, there 's none so honest under the sun/' 

" All very well,'' he said ; " but that won't do for him. 
Ain't I lootin' a tarnation sight more than his snuff-boxes 
and scarf-pins and his cash? Hevn't I been and gone 
and stole his own and his only priceless, blessed gal away 
from him?" 

" You stole naught," she answered. " T was given 
free — free as the sunlight — with a great ocean of 
love thrown in I " 

He put his arms round her. 

" What a maid I Was ever the like ! " he cried softly. 

Anon she gave him a letter from Seapach and told him 
the news at the War Prison ; then bade him * good-night ' 
and stole away. His news had amazed her, and she was 
longing to tell it to her mother. She was half in a mind 
to feign illness and call Mrs. Oiunter to her from Jacko's 
side. But she thought better of that and decided to keep 
her wonderful secret until the momiqg came. 



CHAPTER XX 

MR. BLACKADDER's AMBITION LEADS HIM TO SEEK A 
NEW GOUNTRY AND STAND FOR LAW AND ORDER 

npHE misguided son and hdr of General Sir S'^her 
Godolphin had long realized the significance of his 
folly. With the arrogance of youth, fired by lofty ideals, 
and willing to believe that his new friends might presently 
be brought to see with his eyes, he had joined the high- 
waymen and proved himself well able to live their life. 
Much of it indeed appealed to him, and for a time he 
exalted them into honest rebels against a world gone 
wrong. He looked upon them as he looked upon the 
American prisoners, and believed that they fought their 
craven country on principle, and in some measure as a 
protest against the cruelty and injustice of the times. 
Blackadder, who was of a reflective turn, rather tended 
to establish this belief. He always listened patiently to 
Felix, and often amended his aspiraticms; but Work- 
man, to do him justice, never pretended anything. 
He invariably laughed at young Godolphin's windy 
opinions and more than once, behind the back of Felix, 
had some sharp words with his companion on the 
subject. 

" You 11 fright the boy away," declared Shadrach 
Blackadder; "and I*d be sorry for that He may be 
useful yet. If we can screw him up to the pinch, we 11 
get him to tell us where his rich old aunt, Dame Parlby, 
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lives at Okehampton, and 't is a pity that we should part 
before we know that and all about her.'' 

''I shan't fright him away/' answered Workman. 
*' But his old aunt won't get into our dutches through 
him. He says that she does good with her money and 
hates the government, and is one of the right sort If he 
leaves us, 't is to her that he 'd bolt; but he won't leave 



us." 



He 's terrible angry with somebody about something. 
He heard from Kek that a young farmer was dead, and 
he used to know the man and shoot with him. There 's 
always a chance to make him useful when he rages 
against the world." 

" Since that little matter at Great Sherberton he *s been 
mighty shy, however. He seems to think that stopping a 
coach on the highway is in the game, but don't like our 
calling here and there when the master 's out." 

" That 's just the man," said Blackadder. ** He *s full 
o' whimsies, and breaking into a house troubles him, but 
breaking into a coach don't. However, we can't take no 
account of these little oddities. For my part I think he 
talks a mighty deal of good sense, only 't is n't the sort 
of sense that 's any use to us. I shall put it to him pres- 
ently that we are going back to Salisbury Plain, and 
ask him if he means to come along or intends to say 
farewell." 

" He 11 come," declared Workman. '* He can't stand 
alone. We must fool him a bit longer and tell him that 
we are going to give up the business pretty soon and use 
the stuff we 've collected to advance the welfare of the 
world. He 's always only too glad to believe anything 
pious about us." 

That night, while Mother Brimblecombe prepared 
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supper, the three men spoke together, and Felix refused 
to go to Salisbury Hain. 

" My plans are made up»^ he said. ** I can't stop in 
this country any longer now, for they'd hang me in |t 
trice if they caught me ; but the peace will be proclaimed 
very soon and I mean, if possible, to get drafted in among 
the gangs of the war prisoners when they are quitting 
this country for their own. There are many English- 
men among them — men who were tempted by the cash 
offered to throw in their lot with America and fight on 
the privateers and war-ships. I can pose as such a man 
and get to America and seek to do some valuable work 
there. There are those in the prisons would help me, 
and I can start again. I 'm done for here. I don't blame 
anybody but my foolish self — how should I?" 

" We told you to look all round it before you joined 
us," said Workman; "and we never pretended to be 
angels in disguise either. Shad may have a bee in his 
bonnet sometimes ; but I never have. I never wanted to 
set the world right; I only wanted the world to set me 
right and, taking one thing with another, it has very 
nearly done so. A little more fun and I shall go home to 
my wife and start a pub nigh Limehouse Docks, where 
I was bom, and join the ruling classes." 

Blackadder was considering. 

** Your thought, to cut this and get to America, is a 
very good thought," he said to Felix. ** For my part I 
can't see why such a course would n't suit me as well as 
you. It might be possible to get in along with the prison* 
ers and sail in a cartel ship ; but since I 'm a man of sub- 
stance now, it would be better to get to London presently 
and sail off like a gentleman. And you — if it comes to 
the ears of your people that you mean to make a new 
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start in a foreign land — no doubt they'll very gladly 
help you to do so — and pay you to stop there/' 

They pursued this theme for a considerable time aad 
FdiXy always prone to extremes, felt his heart grow 
aomething lighter at the possibility of retrieviog the past 
and beginning again with chastened spirit and increased 
sense. To his family, however, he refused, of course, to 
apply. 

'' I am cast out and cannot creep by night to Prince 
Hall and cringe for the rights denied me by my father,'' 
he said. *' I have now no family ; I have no friends, unless 
you men and Mother Brimbleoombe are my friends. 
There was a farmer I counted a friend until a fortnight 
since; but he is dead — lured to his death, it would seem, 
by a cursed girl." 

** T was that you were in such a mighty rage about a 
while ago," said Workman. 

'' Well might an honest man rage. I know none of the 
particulars. I only hear that Richard Bolt, of Dart Hol- 
low, has been shot by the soldiers, and that a woman was 
at the bottom of it — the woman he loved. She was 
playing him false with one of the sailors at the War 
Prison ; then Bolt hit back and collared the rascal, when 
he escaped ; and the next thing is that he is shot by the 
soldiers. That treacherous devil of a girl was at the 
bottom of it, no doubt." 

** You always hate the girls," said Workman. '* For 
my part the Devonshire girls suit me something wonder- 
ful. There 's a little blue-eyed party that lives not ten 
miles from this identical farm — eh. Mother Brimble- 
combe?" 

The old woman was serving supper. 

" Yes — I know. She 's all right She 'd let 'em skin 
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her alive afore she M harm a hair of your sandy head'* 

** Mark me ! *' said Will Workman, ** when I get my 
pnUic house and become a respectable old sport down 
Limehouse way, that girl shall be one of my wives ! I 've 
said ity and what I say I hold to." 

**I'm sorry for t' others then," answered the old 

woman. * Nancy B won't brook any rivals. She's 

not built like that." 

But Workman only laughed 

" T is wonderful what a knack I have of making the 
females see a thing from my own point of view," he 
answered. ^ And my point of view has always been that 
a man wants three wives at the least — and another for 
holidays. And I'm sure a clever creature like Nancy 
will soon fed I 'm right" 

Blackadder looked at his friend mournfully. 

''To think you can talk that drivel after the years 
you've been along with me! But I've often said the 
women will be the death of you, William. They '11 hang 
you among 'em, as sure as I'm sitting in this chair. 
You 'd better far do what I am going to do, if all goes 
well, and come to the Land of the Free along with Go- 
dolphin and me. Not that any land can be a free land 
for a fool that wants three wives ! " 

Will turned to Felix. 

** And who might be this tartar in petticoats that got 
her lover shot for her when she was tired of him? She 
sounds a crafty piece and might be useful to the right 
sort of man." 

** She 's a woman called Charity Caunter^a farmer's 
daughter." 

" Jacko Gaunter 's her father," said Mother Brimble- 
combe. " T is a wonder you boys have n't had a smell 
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at Bair Down, for Jacko 's said to be a terrible snug chap. 
And he trusts none and keeps all his cash in a stocking 
up the chimney. So the tale goes/' 

''He is rich without a doubt/' declared Felix. ''A 
mean old devil — fit father for that infernal girl. I 'd 
like to make them smart" 

"Nay, nay," replied Blackadder. "The game's up. 
I 'm going to do no more. Back to Salisbury Plain and 
my old quarters. But now you've fired me to try 
Ameriky and let my doings be forgot in this cotmtry, I 's 
very full of the notion." 

" If this man is really rich, and keeps his money by him, 
'twould be to flout Providence to take no note of it," 
said Workman. " And more than that : we 've got Felix 
here o' our side for once, for he wants to strike a blow 
for his murdered friend. Tis little likely that the 
starveling fool has scraped much, but a hundred or two 
added to what we 've saved by the sweat of our — horses, 
would help against the rainy day and buy my beer bar- 
rels, and pay your passage. Tell us how it goes with this 
Master Gaunter of Bair Down." 

" That can I," said the old woman. " And I bear him 
a grudge, too, for he hit my husband when he was down 
and made him a bankrupt — long years ago now. And he 
came to me for a love philtre for his girl and would n't 
pay for it And don't you think his nest is not worth 
robbing. He 's rich indeed. When Kek went to the War 
Prisons he heard about him." 

"Kek shall go that way again, and pick up what 
crumbs of knowledge he may," said Workman. " There 's 
the Ring o* Bells inn — a snug spot we've passed 
once or twice in the small hours. Let Kek go there to 
offer poultry or pigs for sale and learn what he can." 
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But Blackadder was doubtful. 

" T is rather too near the soldiers for my liking/' he 
said. "How should we come and go?" 

" For that there 's no better place on the Moor," 
answered Felix. " And I '11 guide you there willingly 
enough. We should keep on the high ground, ride down 
from Devil's Tor, over the Bair Down Tors, drop upon 
the old rat like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky, and away 
by the road we came. The farm stands uplifted far from 
everywhere.'* 

Blackadder relented at the possibility of riches. 

" 1 11 take no risks, however," he said. " 'T would be 
a fool's trick to do so now, for all 's gone well with us 
and we 've no right to tempt Providence. 'T is ever the 
way with gentlemen in our business ; they grow greedy and 
will not let well alone. We will learn what Kek can 
gather, and then decide whether to take it or leave it." 

They spoke of America, and Blackadder appeared to 
be much enamoured of the idea. He adopted a kindly 
manner to Godolphin, offered to be his second father if 
he so desired, and built lofty castles in the air concerning 
the United States and a respectable life there. 

" One would fall in with their laws readily enough, no 
doubt," he said. " For 't is a man's country, and such as 
you and I would be made welcome in it. We might rise. 
I am too old, doubtless, to go very high ; but a fiery lad 
like you, with a noodle packed with good stuff — why, 
't is no knowing what they might make of you ! " 

" A precious pair ! " laughed Workman. " You can't 
leave the Old World better than you found it, though 
you '11 leave it poorer ; and then, once you land over th^ 
water, you 11 roll your eyes and sing psalms and leave 
tracts on the gate posts — to convert the grizzly bears. 

(17) 
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Don't ask me to come. I like my Limehouse hostdry a 
deal better. And Kek here is of my way of thinking, for 
he 's going to be pot boy if his mother will let him.'* 

It might have been noticed that intercourse with the 
highwaymen had left a mark on Felix Godolphin. He 
still burnt with high resolves and worthy ambiti<His, but 
it was inevitable that a youth of imagination and a highly 
impressionable temperament could not dwell with men of 
their character and take no colour from them. Their 
breadth of outlook, their standards of conduct, their 
DicHiysian joy in life, and indifference to danger, com- 
bined to influence him unconsciously. There were times 
indeed when he glimpsed the fatal truth and relapsed 
into periods of profound melancholy, but the zest of the 
work, the triumph of power, the spice of peril, and the 
element of romance, told their tale. Not seldom he for- 
got the mean and sordid side, the knowledge that he was 
a hunted outlaw, the grim fact that every man's hand was 
against him, and that every day increased the likelihood 
of capture and destruction. Such a life was a far cry 
from his ideals, and yet he had suffered it. But now 
that the end was in sight he felt beyond measure thankful, 
and already thirsted to begin a worthier existence in the 
New World, since by his own act he had destroyed all 
possibility of justifying himself in his own country. 

He condoned the performances of Blackadder and 
Workman, and could hardly remember a robbery that 
might be condemned on his own faulty ethics; but that 
was because the highwaymen knew his standards of right 
and wrong and were not concerned to detail all their pro- 
ceedings. To-night, however, in a jovial mood, Blackad- 
der let Felix into a secret, and staggered the youth with 
an account of his father's treatment upon Cocks Tor. 
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Workman roared with laughter as his friend, in the dry 
manner peculiar to him, told the story, while Sir Archer's 
son, round-^ed and panting, listened to particulars of 
the outrage. 

" By the same token," concluded Blackadder, ** I Ve 
kept his watch and seals and ring in the strong box for 
you. There 's little left there now, for we Ve got rid of 
everjrthicg — at ruinous loss of course ; but the turnip ^s 
an heirloom, and since your old warrior is going to cut 
you off with a shilling, you *d better keep that, and his 
trinkets, too. A fine old chap, and quick as lightning 
still — every inch a soldier. He 'd have bored a hole in 
Workman if it had n't been for me — not the first time 
I 've saved William's worthless life neither." 

Then Felix broke out into a passion of wrath, and 
cursed both men for cowards. 

'* You could do that ! You could maul an old, one- 
legged man and put him to the torture and ride away, 
leaving him where he might be dead by morning I You 
dastardly wretches! You mean dogs! !And I have 
thrown in my lot with " 

Blackadder crashed his hand on the table so loudly 
that the crockery jumped. 

" Stow all that ! " he said. ** Who asked you to join 
us ? Who wanted you to join us ? If you throw in your 
lot with the devil's right hand " 

Then Workman in his turn interrupted. 

" List till the tale is told, and don't be such a silly prig, 
boy. The gallows stands but a few yards from the high- 
road, and we know that your father and his man had but 
a short vigil. Before dawn they were set free. 'T was 
Trueman Trinny and Jacko Gaunter — the gentleman we 
are to visit presently — who found the old blade and his 

17 
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scab of a man. I know all about it from my girl; and 
bear this in mind, had not your father put a shower of 
hard words upon us, and forgot that he was dealing with 
gentlemen, no harm had befallen him. T was his fault 
for bearing himself so harshly 1 " 

*' Odds me ! " said Blackadder, calming down. ** Need 
we tell you how your father can talk when he is angered ? 
You have had the lash of his tongue yourself, and did you 
suffer it? Then why suppose that Worlanan and Shad- 
rach Blackadder, with royal blood in his veins, were to 
listen humbly, hat in hand, while this man wished and 
hoped to see them hanged? Be reasonable. We hurt 
him not, but only left him to cool his gizzard awhile and 
reflect on the changes and chances of life and the folly 
of losing the temper with strangers who do not lose 
theirs.'' 

Felix said little more, and Blackadder, rising, de- 
scended to a small stone cellar under Metherill farmhouse. 
There an oak box lay hidden beneath a pile of brush- 
wood ; and he unlocked it and brought young Godolphin 
his father's signet, watch, and seals. 

At the same moment the man Kek entered, and called 
for his supper. 

It was Godolphin's turn to go on guard, and now, 
donning a heavy coat, he departed, without more words, 
and took up his position under the stars. They glittered 
frostily, but the night was not so cold as his heart. Cur- 
tains seemed to open upon the past, and while he paced 
solitary on sentry-go before the outer gate of the farm, 
and stopped at each end of his journey to listen, he 
seemed to see his young life unfold before him, with its 
childish joys and sorrows, its hopes and fears. He re- 
membered well the days when his father was proud of 
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him, and foretold for him a soldier's life ; but then, when 
the time came, his inclination and bent had turned from 
the profession of his family. From that moment opened 
the rift between the General and himself — a rift yearly 
widened by their extreme diversity of instinct — until the 
fatal, final quarrel which had cast Felix from his home. 

He entered upon dark moments of anguish now, and 
even felt a hunger for reconciliation and forgiveness. But 
the time was past ; his madness cried out to be paid for ; 
the only hope that remained was escape from the scenes 
that had witnessed his disgrace. 

In the dark hour before dawn it seemed that a spirit 
walked beside the lad, and showed him what he was. 
He stood still,* looked at the sinking moon, and felt a 
strange premonition that the future held worse terrors, 
worse agonies for him than any he had yet known. He 
was no coward, but the death he had earned looked dread- 
ful in that hour. His pride of race, long smothered, 
woke again, and the thought that it was his father's son 
who had smirched a noble name, pierced his heart like a 
knife. 

He fought down the dread dream, and turned his mind 
resolutely to the future, when he should escape the land 
that he had outraged, and begin in humility to lead 
worthier days in the mighty country beyond the sea. 

It was still dark when Workman relieved the watcher. 
They exchanged a few words, and Felix went into the 
farmhouse and soon slept. 

A week later Kek carried out his mission and, under 
pretence of selling a pair of ducks, spent an hour in the 
bar of the Ring o' Bells and gleaned the information his 
masters desired 
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" There was talk of the country-side/* said he, on re- 
turning home, ** of the country-side and the ways of the 
people. Naught could have failed out better, and while 
I sat — sucking my pipe and drinking a drop of beer — 
the folk chattered of the War Prison and of the way you 
men robbed Great Sherberton and of the preparations 
made for to catch you round about Then, who should 
come in for a whet but Jacko Gaunter himself — a thin, 
sharp-eyed man with a beak like a kite. He 's ready and 
willing, I warn 'el Bragged for half an hour of how 
he'd treat ye. Naught but a pack o' fools would fall 
to 'e ; but let 'e call at Bair Down, and he 'd show 'e a 
thing or two beyond all your cleverness to cope with! 
He*ll have ropes round your necks double-quick, and 
teach you how one clever farmer be equal to a dozen 
such varmints as you and Workman.'' 

"Now that's a man!" chuckled Blackadder. **We 
mustn't miss him. We mustn't call when he's from 
home." 

" You won't," answered Kek. " You won't do that — 
for why ? He never is out. He bides home all the time, 
and sends his men and women out. He ban't going to 
leave Bair Down for a moment till you two blades be 
catched and hanged. He's ready for 'e, and terrible 
anxious to earn the reward." 

"I like the sound of him," declared Shadrach. 
" T will be a cheerful * good-bye ' to Dartmoor." 

"And he says that if you can come by his money 
you 're welcome to it. He 'd took a drop afore I left, and 
osier Jan French was pumping him, and Jacko said that 
if anybody was to say that he 'd gotten four figures he 
would n't call him a liar." 

"Twill be a cheerful 'good-bye' to Dartmoor," 
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repeated Blackadder. "And good-bye to you. Mother 
Brimblecombe, I 'm fearing; but if Kek here goes along 
with William to London, I think you'd better come to 
America with me. I 'm sure they 'd be very well pleased 
to see you there, my old lady." 

'^ Don't count your chickens afore they be hatched, 
Shadrach/' retorted the woman. Tis time enough to 
invite me to Ameriky when you find if you can get there 
yourself/* 

"Have no fear/* he answered. "Young Godolphin 
here, and your humble servant, are weary of this manner 
of life. We shall be chapel members there; and I'll 
lead the hymn, and hell carry round the bag. We've 
settled it all very clever ; and if William was n't such an 
unregenerate dog he'd come with us and turn over a 
new leaf too ; but we know him : he 's past praying or 
praying for." 



CHAPTER XXI 

IN WHICH A PITCHER GOES ONCE TOO OFTEN TO THE WELL 

npHE sloop of war. Favourite, had sailed to the United 
■■• States with the Ghent Treaty of Peace, and the War 
Prison was full of hopeful and happy men who believed 
that home and liberty at last had come in sight. There 
fell a market-day when a prevenient spirit of freedom 
was in the air, and the sailors appeared to be infected by 
it Only thought of the dead and dying, who would 
never see home, saddened their companions. 

Little guessing what awaited them. Charity Gaunter 
and her mother returned to Bair Down one evening with 
empty baskets as usual, and wondered how many more 
markets they might attend. Matters had advanced a little 
at home, and it was determined on the day when peace 
should be declared, that Mr. Gun was to emerge from 
his hiding-place and boldly approach the master. That 
much good could come of it none thought ; but there was 
Charity to be reckoned with, and she, of course, had de- 
cided to throw in her lot with her lover, come what might. 

"If father won't understand, and see the wonnerful 
sort of man you are, and welcome you, as he ought,'' she 
said, '* then I '11 leave him for evermore, and go back 
along to Vermont with you and do the best I can to be 
a joy and treasure to you, Benjamin. Your good 's my 
good, and your bad 's my bad for ever and ever ; and if 
my father can't understand a simple, natural thing like 

264 
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that, so much the worse for him. He dare n't stand out, 
once you 're free ; but I fed no f ear, like mother does, 
for I know what you are, and you '11 drive sense into him 
sooner or late, even if mother and me have to hold him 
down while you do it ! " 

But the lovers' plans miscarried very completely in this 
respect, and 'Mr. Gaunter was destined to see and hear 
Benjamin Gun a good deal sooner than the mate of the 
privateer Vermont either expected or intended. Other 
interviews also awaited Jacko, and a thing he had most 
urgently and incessantly longed to happen actually did 
so. His ambition in a certain quarter was amply grati- 
fied; and he lived, like many another wiser man than 
himself, to find anticipation pleasanter than reality. 

Some hours after his woman-kind had gone to Princar 
Town, on the day in question, Jacko was among his pig- 
sties setting a rat-trap when, looking up, he observed two 
mounted men and three horses at a gate not fifty yards 
from him. Instantly the thought of tUt highwaymen 
flashed into his mind. He shook, and turned to fly into 
his house and make fast the door against them before 
they should reach him. The visitors, however, allowed 
for any such intention, and as Jacko prepared to depart 
unseen he found himself already confronted by a tall, 
iron-grey man who wore black clothes, top boots, and a 
black three-cornered hat. The stranger allowed himself 
one extravagance of dress, however, for his waistcoat 
was of yellow silk, and presented a very gorgeous ap- 
pearance. He carried a brace of pistols, and wore a mask 
that proclaimed him even before he proclaimed himself. 

Shadrach Blackadder bowed, and wasted no time. 

" At last, Farmer Gaunter ! Everything comes to him 
who waits, according to the good old saying. WeVe 
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known these many days that you hungered for our com* 
pany, and we 're the last men on earth — Workman and 
I — to overlook a compliment like that But we Ve been 
busy, and doubtless you 've been occupied too; so we put 
off our treat till we could find a time when you were all 
alone and had a little leisure. We knew you were at 
home, and that your women were over the hill, and your 
man gone to Tavistock. And I 'm Shadrach Blackadder, 
esquire, and yonder stands William Workman, with a 
friend, whose modesty makes him nameless. And I hope 
I fill your eye, farmer — I hope I please you, for I 'm 
anxious to find you in the best of tempers I " 

His great hard mouth grinned, and his eyts flashed 
through his mask. He towered half a foot taller than 
the other, and could have picked him up and cracked him 
like a filbert This, indeed, Jacko Gaunter perceived. 
He looked about him, realized the hopelessness of his po- 
sition, and chuckled inwardly to know that his weadtfa 
was safely hidden. 

** Yes," he said, *' I Ve long wished to set eyes on you 
— I own it I Ve a sneaking admiration for your sort. 
But enough be so good as a feast Having seen you, 
1 11 thank you to be gone. There 's naught for you here." 

" Think better of it, Jacko," said Mr. Blackadder with 
easy familiarity. " You won't send me and my friends 
away empty handed after our long ride. We 're hungry 
and thirsty both, and the times are hard, and 't is all a 
man of fine feeling can do to keep a decent coat on his 
back and a good horse between his legs. You under- 
stand ? I don't want to be rude nor forcible ; but I 'm 
sure you 11 mark the pleasure of this call in a practical 
sort of way. We heard — God forgive the liar who 
bcought the news — that you were going to hang, draw. 
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and quarter us at sight, and that our lives and our liber- 
ties wouldn't be worth a day's purchase once you got 
your claws on us And William, yonder, was terribly 
frightened, for he 's a man of peace and hates to treat 
anybody harsh, or be unkind to man or mouse. So I 
cheered him up and said 'twas nonsense, and that you 
were one of the large-hearted sort, who only wanted to 
see us for our good and not your glory." 

'' You can eat and drink, if you must I 'm very poor 
— there 's nothing in my house will pay you for the tak- 
mg. 

'' I 'm sorry you're poor. But after all 'tis the state 
best suited to the Lord's chosen. And you 11 be poorer 
still ten minutes from now. It 's got to be, so don't make 
no faces about it. You are richer than we, at any 
rate, and 't is the duty of the rich to help the poor, so 
lead the way to your money bags, my fine chap, and 
1 11 follow." 

Gaunter set his teeth, and breathed hard. He was abso- 
lutely alone. Not so much as a sheep-dog remained on 
the farm, for both had gone with his hind, to drive a 
dozen bullocks into Tavistock. He thought of his loaded 
gun, and started at a run for the house ; but Blackadder 
stopped him, and his voice was not too loud to drown 
the click of a pistol trigger. 

*' Wait for me, master, I pray you. Alas ! I 'm not 
so spry as you, though a good many years younger. 
But I 'm much aged, owing to my hard life in the sad- 
dle. Ill go in front, since you're so eager to do the 
honours." 

Shadrach went before Mr. Gaunter and entered Bair 
Down kitchen ; then Jacko hastened round the table that 
stood in the midst of the room and lifted his arm to a 
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gun that hung over the mantelshelf. But the other's 
pistol covered him instantly. 

''Like your generous heart to offer that; indeed, 
't would be of no service to me. A fowling-piece is only 
for you rich, idle birds who can go sporting. I have not 
time for such luxuries. Stand you there, and don't 
waste minutes. Is your cash in yonder desk?'' 

Gaunter reflected. Hounds met not three miles from 
Bair Down. Good chance might bring them over the hill 
at any moment. In some mysterious manner the high- 
wayman appeared to divine his thoughts. He had caught 
the tension on Jacko's face. 

'' I see you are listening for the music, but yoa hold 
us too cheap. Be sure we had not called this morning 
until learning which way reynard broke cover and took 
the hunt. We sighted 'em an hour afore — a merry burst 
away to Tavy. They'll not come nigh Bair Down, 
farmer." 

''What must be, must," said Jacko slowly, still re- 
flecting if any chance offered to capture the man before 
htm. As yet he felt no fear for himself or his money be- 
fore Blackadder's banter. 

"Have a drink, and tell me how I can serve you in 
my small way," he said. 

Then his visitor came to business. 

" Delays are dangerous, farmer, and I 'm not drinldog. 
Come I You force me to be harsh. Your money or your 
life!" 

The familiar challenge, heard so often by other terri- 
fied ears, now fell on Jacko Caunter's. And he very 
quickly perceived that die robber meant them. Black- 
adder's manner had changed. The fun was gone from 
his eyes and mouth. His great hand lifted his pistol and 
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covered the fanner. It was a hand long since red with 
blood. But the master of Bair Down still made no effort 
to obey. 

"If I refuse? "he said. 

** If you refuse, you 'U do so but once, and have no 
time to change your mind afterwards. You're out of 
luck to-day. Cc«ne, fork out, or, God 's my judge, I '11 
pistol you where you stand! It matters nothing to me 
one more or less. My life 's forfeit a score of times and 
think not that I fear to do what I threaten. The dead 
could tell you differently. You are no more to me than 
is the rat you set your trap for, to you." 

" How much do you want? " 

'*A11 — money — plenty of it — tons of it You've 
bragged that you are worth four figures. We know all 
about it — and you. We don't waste our time or drop 
in on empty larders. We know your way, and that you 
trust nobody — wise man that you are — and keep your 
money under your own lock and key. A capital rule, a 
capital rule, farmer. But every rule has its exceptions." 

'^ I swear on my solemn word of honour that I have n't 
got a sovereign in the house." 

The other snorted with impatience, and pointed to a 
grandfather's clock that ticked in the comer of the 
kitchen. 

" I must be gone over Bair Down to Devil's Tor in 
five minutes, and if I go empty handed you know what I 
leave behind me. As sure as the sun is shining above us, 
your light will be out if you put me off again." 

He moved his pistol hand. 
What 's my life to me if you take my money ? •* 
Curse your life, and you and all that is yours!" 
thundered the other. " Shut your mouth, or 1 11 shut it 
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for you. Speak one more word — one more — and your 
fool's brains will be spattering the walL You forget 
your company I Run to your money and hand over. In 
four minutes I am gone/' 

Gaunter saw that he must choose indeed between his 
possessions and his life. But since his wealth was hidden 
where, as he supposed, none else in the world but himself 
knew, to die was to leave his wife and child in sorry case. 
Death in any event had little charm ; but he raged against 
his enemy very bitterly at heart and now, as he looked at 
him» if old eyes full of hate could have killed, Blackadder 
would have lived no more. Then Gaunter led the way to 
his barn, conscious the while of a pistol-barrel behind him 
not a yard from the nape of his neck. 

The highwayman, in better htunour, but alert for any 
trickery, followed at the farmer's heels, ascended into 
the loft with him, and guessed that his threats had 
answered their purpose. 'As for Gaunter, he climbed the 
ladder, went to his treasure-house, drew aside the litter 
above his hoards and began to bring out, one by one, his 
minor treasures. 

But the other quickly stopped him. 

** We 've enough of that sort of trash to keep shop al- 
ready," he said. " Your money — your money." 

" I swear to God " began Gaunter ; but the other 

struck him heavily on the mouth with the butt of his 
pistol. 

" Remember ! " he said. *' I don't want to hear your 
dog's voice again. Fork out ! " 

" Take it then, and may the gallows groan with you 
afore 't is spent ! " cried the elder in a passion of rage, 
with blood dripping from his lips. 

** Spoken like a man I Now we shall be better friends. 
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Stand "aside — get into yonder corner and let me see 
what lies here/' 

He knelt down, and b^;an to heave up the money bags. 
Then Jacko changed his tone, wiped the blood off his 
jaws, and began to whimper. 

" Be sporting," he said. " You 've always been called 
a brave chap that would n't hit the weak. Leave an old 
man a little of what it 's took him all his life to make." 

" Ha I Ha ! " laughed the other grimly. " How you 
sheep of the flock bleat and go on your marrowbones 
when you meet the wolf ! But you 'd be the first to put 
the halter round my neck if others were here to help you. 
Nay, my friend, I '11 have it all — every stiver. You 're 
not too old to make another pile. To trash like you the 
pleasure of money lies in earning it. 'T is wise men, like 
me, who know best how to spend. 1 11 ease you of your 
trouble — for that 's all money can be to you — and then 
you may set about making some more with a light heart" 

He was not idle as he spoke, for he began to cram the 
deep pockets of his coat with money bags. 

"Keep the silver spoons," he said. "Give 'em to 
your wife as a present from Shadrach Blackadder." 

Then there happened a strange thing, for a great truss 
of hay leapt suddenly from its place and knocked Mr. 
Gaunter heels over head, while from behind it, like a can- 
non-ball, there burst a man. With a spring he was at the 
highwayman's throat, and Blackadder's answering shot, 
taken hastily, missed Benjamin Gun's head and only 
scratched his shoulder. The sailor knew himself hit, but 
could not tell how hard, and used his great strength while 
it lasted. The other, heavily weighted, and off his 
guard, had no time to parry this terrific attack, for Ben 
fought like a tiger. He felled his opponent with a good 
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' half Nelson ' and had meant then to fall on top of him 
and strangle him if he refused to yield; but it chanced 
that the throw was more than enough for this purpose. 
Accident willed that Blackadder dropped backwards 
through the trap-door where the ladder ascended into the 
loft. He vanished, and Gun, sailor-fashion, was down 
after him in a moment. But he found no need for haste. 
The other had dropped upon the back of his head and 
broken his neck. He stared up now with open, sightless 
eyes, and his body still quivered. But he was dead. 

Mr. Gaunter screamed from up aloft. 

"The money — the money — quick! There's two 
more outside, and they 11 be running, now they 've heard 
the pistol! Hand it up — drag it out of his pockets! 
Then come up yourself and we 11 make the trap fast ! " 

Gun obeyed, since he was wounded, and found the 
farmer unprepared to show fight against the other high- 
waymen. He dragged the little bags of gold from Black- 
adder's pockets and threw them up to Jacko. Then, as 
the last was recovered, and quick feet sounded without. 
Gun clambered up the ladder again, and the farmer 
lowered the trap and made it fast. 

But it seemed that Blackadder's friends were soon con- 
vinced of his death. There came the sound of smothered 
oaths from below; then a man climbed the ladder and 
tried to push up the trap-door. But he failed, and soon 
descended again. 

Jacko, forgetting his preserver, listened with his ear 
to a crack in the floor. 

" They be off ! " he said, a moment later. ** They see 
he's dead as a beetle and can't be deader. I wish to 
God I had my gun — even now I may get a shot at 'em 
from behind the pig-sties. Come ! " 
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He lifted the trap, slipped down to the ground, and 
peeped round the bam door to see two men hastily re- 
turning to their horses. It was possible, by entering the 
farm from the back, to gain upon them unknown, and 
this Jacko did. He had long thirsted to fire his gun at a 
highwaynuMi, if it could be done in safety, and now it 
seemed that the opportunity offered. 

" Keep close to me ! " he said. " Don't you go away, 
for you 11 have to fight again if they turn back on me." 

Then he hitched down his gun, ran out, and hurried 
with bent back along a low wall. At the end of it he 
stood within forty yards of Workman and Felix Godol- 
phin; then, lifting himself, he raised the weapon to his 
shoulders, and took aim at the younger man. Both had 
just started to ride away, and they were crossing Jacko 
at right angles. The gun roared out, and its double 
charge nearly knocked Mr. Gaunter down ; but Benjamin 
shouted to him to get up and run forward. 

" He's dropped ! You Ve hit him ! " he cried. Then 
they rushed forward, only to discover that a horse and 
not a man was struck, for the fallen rider leapt up in a 
m<xnent, though his steed could not rise. With amazing 
swiftness^ Godolphin got clear of his fallen horse and 
leapt upon that of Blackadder, which his comrade led 
by the bridle-rein*. Thus both escaped at a gallop, and 
Mr. Gaunter, cursing his luck, and bestowing no thought 
on the wounded steed, returned to his bam. 

"If the creature ban't dead, well slay it presently. 
The hide and hoofs be worth something," he said. 
" They Ve gived us the slip, the rogues. But you can 
bear me witness that I ran upon 'em, man to man, and 
did my best to shoot 'em. And one 's a deader any- 
how." 

(18) 
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** YcSy ndghbottr. Brave as a lion you was — I never 
aaw the like. Rest sure I shall tell the people what a 
wonderful man you are— * when I get the chance to do 
if 

** Blackadder 't is, for he told me so— the hero of the 
gang — the best-known highway robber in histocy since 
Turpin and King f' 

They returned to the dead, and Gun knelt down and 
examined him. His mask had fallen off; his head was 
bare. They saw a dose-cropped grizzled skull going bald, 
a grim, heavy face under-hung like a bull-dog, yellow 
teeth, a blue muzzle innocent of the razor for some days, 
and a pair of steel-grey, unconquerable, predatory eyes, 
that already began to grow dim. The man's great height 
and powerful limbs were apparent, and one hand still held 
his empty pistol. 

** A demed fine chap, but better dead than alive. Farmer 
Gaunter/' declared the American. " I hope you 're none 
the worse, but I 'm afraid you 11 have some aches and 
pains to-morrow. |No matter — that 's better than a bul- 
let in your liver, or all your money gone. Nary a dollar 
missing. Better you count 'em to make sure." 

"Who are you? Wliat are you? What was yott 
doing hid up in my loft ? Why ! good angels t I 've never 
seen you afore in all my born days." 

The old man was still shaking with exdtement, and 
panting like a pair of bellows. 

Gun laughed. 
I guess you're fuU up with wonders," he said. 

Life 's a funny thing at times, ain't it ? And so 's death. 
Here am I — one of those same cussed Yankees, that give 
you the pip every time you think upon 'em, and my name 's 
Benjamin Gun, mate of the Vermont privateer — the 
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little gal that very near whipped two of your ships 
of the line. And having had enough, and more 'n enough 
of Prince Town War Prison, what do I do but hop out; 
and a good man, now gone to his rest, helped me. And 
't was thanks to your jewel of a daughter that I came 
into your bam, master ; and a blameless life I Ve lived 
behind the hay and com. For about twenty year I've 
been hid there, it seems to me. Though I 'd hev stopped 
twenty year longer to lend you a hand with this fellow.^ 

** Then you saw me plant my stuff up there? ** 

^ That did I. And I counted it over, just to see what 
it came to, so as I should know how much you was worth 
if you were took sudden. Yes, I saw you put it there, 
and thinks I to myself, ' If anybody comes for my future 
father-in-law's money, he 11 find a hard nut to crack in 
mel ' And so they did, for I Ve had the good luck to 
break this poor hero's nedc for him, and save your chink 
for you. That 's how it is. Quite a lot for you to think 
upon. Farmer Gaunter. T is a day you 11 long remem- 
ber ; and so shall I." 

The other looked from the dead to the living, and the 
living to the dead. He still panted, and put his hand to 
his brow. 

^* Take your time, and puzzle it out, old chap," con* 
tinned the sailor. ** I dare say 't is a tidy-sized nut to 
crack, but such a valiant man as you and so clever too *— 
why, you 11 soon figure it dear in them deep brains of 
yours." 

Mr. Gaunter hcg^n to realize what had happened. But 
still he moved and talked as though he were in a dream. 

^ You 've done me a good tum seemingly! ** he said at 
length. 

** Waal ! It do look as if you might put it that way." , 

18 
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" You be English — say you be English then. Surely 
to God none but an Englishman could have done it One 
of they fellows that went on the American fighting ships 
for the sake of the pay ? " 

''Not a chance, master I American all through and 
through — bom there — raised there. And there 's mil- 
lions in Vermont braver and bigger and better 'n me I " 

Whereupon the farmer thought of his thousand pounds 
and gave ixL 

Shake, then, whatever the hell you are t*' he said. 

You went for an armed man, and a terrible one, with' 
naught but your naked fists; and you bested him, and 
slew him; and, now I come to look at you, he's hit you 
somewheres, for there's blood all over you — you be 
bleeding like a pig from a hidden wound." 

** *T is in my shoulder, but nothing to name, or else I 
should know it afore now. Your daughter will soon put 
that right. Naught matters to me if you 11 stand by me 
and be my friend. That 's all I want — and why not? " 

There lay the challenge, and Jacko hesitated, whik 
Gun spoke again. 

" T is three to one against you, farmer. And that 's' 
too long odds, even for such a mighty man as you. 
Three to one, and two on 'em women. But I 'm not a 
bully — like this poor heap of rags and bones — God for- 
give him. I only ask you to listen to me patient and 
peaceful ; and if I can't make you understand how I look 
at life, and what I 'm good for, and what I think of you — 
then 1 11 throw up the sponge, and darken your doors 



no more." 



*' Come in the house," said Jacko Gaunter, ** and we 11 
see how deep the ball have gone in your shoulder. As 
for you, us '11 find out if there 's any sense in you later. 
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But seeing as you've let yourself be born a citizen of 
America, I can't hope mudb for your wits/' 

They went in together, and anon Gaunter b^;an to 
laugh grimly to himself. 

''I be a good bit amused," he explained, "to think 
how my cunning brace of dratted females will stare, and 
what they 11 say when they trapse home along presently 
and find me and you hobnobbing over a drop of spirits ! '' 

" They Tl only say what everybody else in these parts 
do know — that you are one of the laxgest-mmded men in 
the country," declared Mr. Gun. 

*' T is not tnore than a bit of a deep scratch, and the 
ball have cut its way through and not stopped in you," 
said the farmer presently, as he examined the wound. 
"Good luck for you — a bit lower and 'twould have 
broke your collar bone or worse. Twill dry up in a 
week if us puts a pinch o' tar to it And now you 'd best 
to bide here for a bit while I get the cautcheries for your 
hurt; then I H dimb up in my bam and make all safe. 
Us shan't get another visit from those blackguards again 
in a hurry. They did n't know the sort of man they had 
to deal with. To think that 't was I that was ordained to 
be the death of such a famous, perilous wonder t And 
fifty pound reward goes along with him I " 

*'TwiIl do very nicely for your gal's wedding, I 
redcon!" answered Benjamin Gun, and Mr. Gaunter, 
without answer, departed to get dressings for the 
wounded shoulder. .While he tended it presently he spoke 
again. 

"See here. Master Benjamin Gun. It looks to me 
that the least said the soonest mended, where you're 
concerned. There 's some men who 'd just go off to the 
War Prison and give you up to the soldiers right away. 
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They might think 't was their duty. But I 'm not like 
that I see what you Ve done, and I give you all credit 
for it ; but what I want you to understand is that I can't 
let other people know how 't is. Because that wotdd be 
to give you away. In f act, till peace be declared you 'U 
have to lie low so far as I can see. T is the only way 
of safety." 

" Nothing will please me better/' answered the sailor, 
" and now, as I Ve made a friend of you, I don't care for 
naught else in the whole world." 

" Then I must give it out that I killed Blackadder ? " 

** Certainly you must And what 's more, I 've very 
little doubt that you would have killed him — if I had n't 
been there. You 've got pluck enough for ten old men — 
anybody can see that at a glance — and the way you 
tackled him was wonderful to hear. And I make no 
doubt that if I hadn't come forward to lend a hand, 
you'd have snooked round him presently and got the 
whip hand of him. T would take more than a common 
highwayman to best you ! " 

" Ah ! " said Jacko, '* you don't want for wits — I see 
that A very understanding man, in fact. We '11 leave it 
so. You keep in hiding a bit longer, because you can't 
face the neighbours till you 're free, and 1 11 explain this 
job by saying as I coaxed Blackadder up into my loft 
with cunning words, and then turned on him, like a tiger, 
single-handed, and threw him down the ladder and killed 
the dog!" 

" And so you shall," said Mr« Gun, ** and so you would 
have done, I warrant ! " 

'' Now I be going to look at the dead rogue again, and 
see to the loft," answered Jacko. "Twill make the 
world cry with wonder to hear tell all about it I 



n 
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" So 't will then ; and if you tell the tale oft enough, 
you 11 soon believe it ! " answered the crafty sailor. 

Half an hour later Mr. Gaunter returned 

" More dreadful wonders in the land 1 " he said. " In 
fact, wonders never cease nowadays. I 've just been over 
to look at thicky dead hoss I shot — for dead it is. But 
the amazing matter be that 'tis Felix Godolphin's hoss 
-—the son of Sir Archer, as runned away a bit back 
along from Prince Hall, and was no more seen or heard ! 
What do 'e think of that, sailor?" 

** Is he the brother of Mistress Godolphin — her that 
knows your daughter so well ? ** 

*' The same." 

*' Then 't is a good thing he got free, for the lady be 
close friends with our Gaptain Burgoyne, and no doubt 
't would hev been a trouble to 'em if you 'd shot the young 



man." 



There was a sound without, and a woman's voice call- 
ing to Jacko. 

** T is the females back home ! " he said. 

" Now 1 11 sit here, and us 11 be seen drinking together. 
T will make 'em think 't is the end of the world." 

"Not that, farmer. Us don't want that yet. Tis 
just the lion lying down with the lamb •— the Uon mean- 
ing you, of course ! " 



CHAPTER XXII 

HOW MR. TRINNY STARTED TO HUNT FOXES AND AGAIN 

WAS DISAPPOINTED 

VJ[ R. TRUEMAN TRINNY was nothing if not a 
'^^'^ philosopher. When, therefore, on the occasbn of 
the Sport which the dead highwayman had described to 
Mr. Gaunter, the lively host of the Ring o* Bells found 
himself thrown out, he gave way to no impatience and 
did not so much as utter a lurid word. He blamed no- 
body but himself for the accident and, since it had been 
worse than foolish to quarrel with himself over so trifling 
a misfortune, Mr. Trinny kept his temper, satisfied his 
judgment that it was useless to do anything in particular, 
and walked his horse quietly in a direction where it was 
just possible the hunt might return. But no such thing 
happened, and the innkeeper presently rode homewards 
by way of the wild and lofty lands southwest of Fur Tor. 
To Devil's Tor he came, in course of time, and proposed 
to descend over the Bair Ek)wn hills, suid so reach Two 
Bridges and his home. But that fell out to change his 
plans and afford some sport after all. Indeed, such 
sport he had never known and would never know again ; 
for he found himself hunting without hounds or hunts- 
men; he experienced the sensation of hunting fellow- 
creatures, and he brought to the difficult task the skill, 
cunning, and pluck that belonged to him. Even so, it 
was good luck rather than good management that 

280 
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lamched him on his adventtire, for he caught Will Work- 
mail napping ; he won the first glimpse of the highway- 
mad and his companion at a moment when both were cast 
into Tery violent concern and rode together, so deeply 
bent npon their own business that neither one nor other 
had eyes for the hills and hollows round about them. 
They were, in fact, walking their horses up the gorge of 
West Dart when Trueman Trinny first saw them, and in 
a moment he alighted from his own horse, that it might 
appear. riderless, and himself sank behind a stone to es- 
cape their attention. He soon convinced himself that 
they had not seen him, and his own amazing long sight 
made him suspect their cut. Indeed, no local man or 
horse had mystified Trinny at half a mile in a clear noon 
socb as the present, and though Workman and Godolphin 
rode a mile distant he felt no manner of doubt that he 
had surprised the famous highwaymen. Had Felix still 
ridden his own horse the watcher might have recognized 
it and him, but young Godolphin's steed was dead, and 
now he proceeded on Blackadder's. 

Deep in conversation were the twain, and their future 
conduct formed the matter of their speech. Workman's 
rapacity contrasted with Godolphin's sentimental regret. 
The one man counted himself the richer by all his old 
companion's possessions ; the other rode in a dream, still 
unable to realize that Shadrach Blackadder, an hour ago 
alive and his own grim self, was now dead, and that 
he would never see him or hear him again. Workman 
took the lead, and Felix yielded to his strength and 
swift decisfon. The elder decided that together they 
should leave the Moor on the following day. There was 
nothing to keep them, and the quicker they. vanished the 
better. 
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^' So far as you 're concerned, 't is all one/' said Wil- 
liam, ''and bdike you 11 get out of the country easier 
and take ship safer from London than from Dartmouth 
or Plymouth. As for me, with poor old Shad's share, I 
ought to sneeze at the gallows and settle down very snug 
and comfortable with my wife at Limehouse. There 's a 
friend here and there that I 'd like to have said ' good- 
bye ' to, but they are of no account. I 've said ' good-bye ' 
to Shad — that 's enough for one day* Dammy I I can't 
believe the old hawk have had his neck wrung. That 
chap at Bair Down was as good as his word, though 
who would have thought a man older thaa.himsdf would 
ever best Blackadder I I 'd give something to know how 
it fell out. But 't will get in the papers presently.** 
* '* He shot my horse," said Godolphin, '' and that means 
more than you'll guess at first thought Because my 
horse is well enough known at Bair Down, and when they 
find it dead every man on Dartmoor will understand 
where I am and what I 've been doing." 

" Let *em. T is all one now." 

They planned their exodus and proceeded by guUey 
and stream bottoms well out of sight Once die faint 
cry of hounds came to Godolphin's ear, but they were 
miles distant and did not appear. Meanwhile, like a Red 
Indian, Trueman Trinny tracked behind. 

Before starting on this hunt he had taken sharp meas- 
ures. First he doffed his pink coat, rolled it up, and left 
it under the overhanging ledge of a boulder, with his 
velvet cap. Next, dipping his hands to the elbows in a 
mire of peat, he anointed himself from head to foot, 
smeared his clothes, the tops of his boots, his white 
breeches, and even his face. He was now earth colour all 
over, and invisible on the face of the winter wilderness. 
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The highwaymen were walking their horses a mile 
ahead and Trinny, making a wide detoar, and riding fast, 
reached a h>fty point presently, that commanded their 
way for a considerable distance. To high ground above 
Femworthy he came, dismounted, drew his horse out of 
sight behind a mass of rock, and flinging himself flat on a 
stone remained motionless. Thus he differed in no way 
from the granite, and might have been passed at fifty 
yards without much risk of discovery. But far away 
on the opposite hill his quarry went, and presently he 
moved again, descended to the valley, and entered the 
fringe of a little wood. He drew his horse among the 
trees, and himself climbed one at the edge of the copse. 
From this point he could trace the waters of Southern 
Teign, and mark a roof-tree or two sunk grey among 
small fields at the confines of the Moor. Now he sighted 
the horsemen again, saw them slowly ascend towards 
Metherill, and guessed at their goal. For the place and 
the people were known to him. He had seen Kek at the 
Ring & Bells but a week before, and had felt some doubt 
at the time as to the reasons that had brought the country* 
man so far as Two Bridges with a pair of ducks. True- 
man put two and two together, descended from his perch 
and, since he might no longer ride, went up the hill on 
foot, creeping from cover to cover, and gaining con- 
siderably on the horsemen. He waited only to see them 
enter Metherill gate and then, feeling the need for cau- 
tion was ended, turned tail, ran for his steed, and rode 
back by the way he had come. Now Mr. Trinny*s hun- 
ter found himself galloping in earnest, and never behind 
hounds had he been pushed as upon this occasion. For a 
plan was already matured in his master's mind. It sprang 
full-fledged, with every detail clear in Trueman's swift 
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imagination. But since his scheme demanded some dabo- 
rate preparations and co-operation of not less than a 
dozen stout and fearless spirits, all speed was necessary. 

He meant to surround Metherill that night and take 
the highwaymen alive. Their holt was clear. They 
might actually be caught in it, while, if they proved to 
be absent, the capture would probably prove still more 
easy, for then Trinny and his forces could lie in wait and 
surround them when they returned. So the innkeeper 
argued, and as he galloped homewards, considered the 
men he could trust to help him in such a difficult venture. 
But here he speedily found a great difficulty face him, 
for such farmers as he might count upon were widely 
scattered It would take twenty-four hours to beat them 
up, while the men actually on the spot, who were likely 
to render a good account of themselves, numbered but 
three. 

Trueman Trinny considered the problem, and it did not 
make him slacken speed. He decided quickly enough 
what to do, and avoiding Two Bridges altogether, though 
he might have ridden past his own door and escaped 
recognition, he crossed Dart below his home and pushed 
on to Prince Town, A force of strong and seasoned men 
was vital to his purpose and, though reluctant to seek it 
off the Moor, the publican felt this no time for senti- 
ment. He rode straight to the War Prison, therefore, 
and sent in his name to the Commandant. 

Captain Short knew Mr. Trinny well, but failed to 
recognize the innkeeper under his disguise of mud and 
dirt. He was soon all attention, however ; but Trueman's 
demand caused the soldier to hesitate. 

" In a word/* said Trinny, " I 've marked them down 
as surely as if I 'd walked into Metherill farmhouse with 
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theoL That 's their den, and the fact that they are there 
explains a thing or two that has puzzled me of late. We 
can't strike too soon, and I 'm for action to-night T is 
a job for armed men, and, if you can spare a dozen of 
your fellows, I '11 lead the way, and we shall do the trick 
before dawn of to-morrow. Not a soul knows about it 
but you, for I Ve avoided Two Bridges of set purpose. 
The thing can be done in three hours, if we catch the 
rogues at home, and nobody need know what we 've been 
about till it 's all over." 

After a few questions Short agreed, sent for Sergeant 
Bradridge, and issued his orders. Then Mr. Trinny 
enjoyed a square meal in the Commandant's quarters, 
procured a change of clothes, and was soon quite ready 
to take command. 

An hour after dark a little company of twelve mounted 
men set out from the prisons, and since their destination 
was kept a secret till they were clear of Prince Town and 
unable to impart it, the soldiers talked among themselves 
and wondered much what this unusual errand might be. 

When well upon their way Mr. Trinny enlightened 
them. 

"We're after that famous pair, Blackadder and 
Workman," he said. " I Ve found their roost, and there 's 
a five-pound note apiece awaiting for you brave chaps if 
we nab 'em alive or dead.'* 

He explained his plan to Bradridge as they trotted to- 
gether at the head of the cavalcade. 

" There 11 be no need for horses," he said, " so we can 
leave the lot half a mile from the farm and tell off a 
couple of your chaps to stand by 'em. Then I '11 go ahead 
and see how the land lies. They are pretty sure to set a 
watch, and if they do 't will be one of themselves, or the 
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chap called ' Kek/ Motber Brimblecombe's son. We 11 
hope 't is him, for I can manage him without any help. 
But if one of the highwaymen 's on the lookout, then we 
must think of another way/' 

For an hour there was no sound heard but the clank 
and jingle of the mounted men. Then, led by the inn- 
keeper, they reached the wood where he had climbed a 
tree. Here they dismounted, discarded all their trap- 
pings but a pistol apiece, and, leaving two of their num- 
ber to guard the horses, proceeded on their way. The 
night was dark, and so still that Trinny began to feel 
alarm. He directed that the men should spread and pro- 
ceed more* slowly. Then, two hundred yards from the 
outer gate of 'Metherill, he stopped them, bade them come 
at a double if he called, but remain silent until he did so, 
or returned. They could now see the mass of the farm 
sunk in the blackness of night like some monster couch- 
ing in the midst of the Moor. A solitary red light burnt 
unblinkingly in the kitchen window; but there was no 
other sign of life. Trinny now flung himself on his 
stomach and wriggled slowly, 3rard by yard, toward the 
gate. His progress was slow, and he spared no pains ta 
make it sure. Not until he had reached within fifty 3rards 
of the entrance did he mark a glimmer like a glow-worm 
on a bank at hand. Then he heard sounds, and creeping 
still nearer, perceived the dim form of a man standing 
motionless beside the obscured lantern. He waited in 
doubt, to learn who the watcher might be, for the un- 
known silent shape was dearly on guard over the en- 
trance to Metherill. It moved presently, and tramped 
heavily up and down. At each progressk>n of the man 
Trinny drew himself a little nearer. He had now satis- 
fied himself that he watched Kek, and presently the other 
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opened his lantern to light his pipe, and revealed his fea- 
tures. Kek it was, and when he had resumed his tramp 
the innkeeper retraced his way, crept slowly back a hun- 
dred yards, reached the rough cart-road that led to the 
farm, and then, rising from the ground, marched boldly 
along it 

He was challenged instantly. 

"What man are you? " cried Kek from the darkness, 
and the visitor answered. 

"Why Trueman Trinny, of course! Who but him 
wotdd be wandering here at this hour of night? I We 
come from Chagford, and forgot my flint and steel. I 
want a light for my pipe. Tis lucky you're abroad, 
for I should have frighted your old mother into fits had 
I come knocking at your lonely door." 

The peasant believed htm and came forward. 

*' I was just shutting up the byres. There 's a light 
from my lantern.'* 

He came forward, and Trinny greeted him in very 
friendly fashion. 

" Don't forget that I 'm always ready for a pair of 
ducks, my son," he said, and then, as the unsuspecting 
Kek lifted his lantern, there fell on his rough head a blow 
that went near cracking his skull. At the same moment 
Trinny's other hand was clapped on his victim's mouth, 
so that no sound might break from it; but the pre- 
caution proved unnecessary. Kek, if not dead, had been 
rendered absolutely unconscious. He hung in a limp 
heap in Trinny's arms, and now the master of the Ring 
o* Bells, picking Mother Brimblecombe's son bodily up, 
carried him back to the waiting soldiers. 

"So much for him," he said. "They are there, I 
doubt not, else the watch wouldn't have been set 
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Gag him afore he comes to, and if he don't 't is no great 
odds, for if the rogue lives he'll hang, as sure as his 
masters do. Now I'll go forth again; and you come 
close and silent after, for we must rush 'em and get 'em 
alive if it can be done." 

They bound the unfortunate Kek, left one man with 
him, and then advanced upon the house. 

Bradridge and Trinny went first, each armed; then 
followed the soldiers. But the cautious approach was 
ruined by a citunsy red-coat, who fell in the dark, dropped 
on his hands, and discharged his pistol. Thereupon the 
stalk turned into a charge, and eight men rushed upon the 
door of the farm as it was thrown open from inside. Fate 
favoured the soldiers, for Godolphin, who leapt out first, 
was seized instantly by three of them, and as Workman, 
who came after, lifted his hand to fire, others closed 
round him. Both men were masked and armed, but 
only one bullet sped to scratch the nearest soldier, 
Seageant Bradridge. 

Tis over; 'tis done! I'm gone J" be bawled. 

My life in red ! — 't is all up with me ! " 

Then did Trinny leave the troop, for he cared not about 
the rest, and stopped only to see that the sergeant was 
not seriously hurt He would not look upon the robbers, 
for in his big, sporting heart was a touch of sorrow that 
upon him had fallen the duty of closing their days. Death 
was their inevitable portion, and he knew it. 

Now he went by the nearest way back to the horses, 
and presently sent them forward with their attendants. 
The highwaymen were bound hand and foot ; their own 
horses were fetched from the stable for soldiers to ride, 
while they were seated on others. Kek, now restored to 
consciousness, sat before a soldier. Thus the whole 
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company, with the malefactors in the midst, went on 
their way to Prince Town. As for Trinny, he had al- 
ready ridden forward with the news. He did not look on 
the faces of the conquered men, and little guessed that the 
son of General Sir Archer Godolphin was one of them. 

He pushed forward, stopped at home for one moment 
to embrace his wife and tell of the night's doings and the 
capture of Blackadder and Workman, then, before she 
had time to correct him as to the facts, which she knew 
better than he did in some particulars, he galloped for- 
ward. 

"He's mad,'' cried Mrs. Trinny. *'His great mind 
has broken down at last I I knew it had to come. 
No head could carry such a brain as his and not fail 
sooner or later. He says that he 's catched the valiant 
Blackadder, and that the soldiers are bringing him along ; 
but did n't Jacko Gaunter slay Blackadder with his own 
hands this morning? The Lord knows what Trinny 's 
been doing, or who he 's been catching. It looks to me 
as if the poor soul had turned highwayman himself, for 
be was n't even wearing his own clothes I " 

A tramp of horses and clatter of steel presently cut 
short Mrs. Trinny's doubts ; then, as the soldiers passed, 
and the ostlers crowded round them and lifted lanterns 
to see their prisoners, more than one local man stared 
aghast at the familiar figure of Felix Godolphin, closely 
bound, and riding between the red-coats. Mrs. Trinny 
became hysterical when the news was brought to her. 

" If Trueman 's catched Sir Archer's son, and be like 
to bring trouble on Prince Hall, I '11 divorce him, so sure 
as my name 's Amelia Ann ! " she said. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

ROBERT BURGOYNB IS CALLED TO SHOW WHAT HE IS 

MADE OF 

TT cannot be denied that sterling virtue, like bread and 
butter, is apt to be insipid, and the good inan» 
unless thrust upon trials and difficulties, or challenged 
with the harsh problems of the working-day world, ceases 
to have much more interest for humanity at large than 
a monk in a cave, or a monkey up a tree. Thus far 
Robert Burgoyne must be set in that category of the 
virtuous and dull ; but now the time had come to prove 
him, if proof were needed. Not at the War Prison was 
the test to be made, but without, in a country strange 
to him ; among people and amid institutions with which 
he had no acquaintance. 

His call from the outer world came in the shape of a 
frenzied letter from the girl he loved, but even before 
its arrival Burgoyne was prepared for some^such cry, 
because the events at Metherill were not hidden ; the sol- 
diers talked, and Mr. Trinny did not remain silent. Dart- 
moor breathed again to know that Blackadder was dead, 
sat upon, and buried in the new churchyard at Prince 
Town; while, as for Will Workman, he and his accom- 
plices, Felix Godolphin and Kek Brimbleoombe, soon 
lay together in Exeter gacd awaiting the Assizes and 
their certain doom. 

Thus, like an armed man, had tragedy burst into the 
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house of Godolphin, and the cruel thunder-bolt falling 
upon Prince Hall kept Sir Archer invisible, bowed the 
head of the old clergyman, and lifted Miranda to action. 
The problem was to save her brother from a shameful 
death, and there appeared no possible solution, no con- 
ceivable way by which a solitary girl might achieve 
so great a purpose. The cup of Workman's iniquities 
was full, and Godolphin must be judged in like terms. 
There was no spirit of sympathy abroad for him, because 
public opinion declared that the young man's case ad- 
mitted not any condonation. Workman was a ruflian 
who had enjoyed few advantages from his youth up; 
Blackadder had gone to his account; Godolphin, the 
son of a hero, bom and nurtured in good principles 
— what could be said for him? He had disgraced his 
family; he had blotted a noble name, and brought hi3E 
father's head with sorrow to the grave. Few, therefore, 
lifted a voice for Felix Godolphin; few expressed any- 
thing but satisfaction that his career of crime should 
thus be closed. Such a man was better dead; and it 
appeared just that he should perish as a malefactor, for 
so his tragical end might serve the purpose of a warning 
to his own generation. Not wholly friendless, however, 
was the unfortunate man. Trinny had found himself 
in dire concern after the event of the capture, for he 
understood something of the beliefs of the prisoner, and 
knew that he entertained honest opinions and was not 
fair game for the gallows. It came as an immense 
shock to Trueman to learn the result of his capture, and 
to find that Felix Godolphin, and not Blackadder, was his 
second prisoner. And if he did not blame himself, 
another did; for Amelia 'Ann, to whom the name of 
Godolphin stood next in esteem after her own, chose to 
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condemn her husband's achievement very heartily. She 
criticised him sharply, refused to see his argument, and 
declared that since he bad used his heaven-inspired 
intellect to perform this wonderful feat — a feat she 
admitted beyond the power of any other mortal man — 
then it was clear he must work; further wonders and bring 
Master Felix safely out of the dreadful position into 
which he had thrust him. 

" T was you put him into Exeter gaol, and 'tis you 
have got to get him out again/' said Trueman's wife. 
"I won't hear nothing about it; but I say that's your 
duty, and I 've never known you to hang back when your 
duty called. You made a rash and reckless mistake to 
catch the man at all, for you ought to have took the 
other, and let the young man go free — knowing what the 
family is, and how they regard us; but since you made 
.the mistake of getting him taken, along with that thief 
the poor gentleman was silly enough to neighbour with, 
then you must put it right, and I look to you to do sa 
And if you don't, you 've got to reckon with me.'* 

She would hear no excuses, and refused to listen to the 
difficulties presented. 

** I don't want to be bothered with anything of that^" 
said Mrs. Trinny. *' I 'm quite aware 't is a man's work 
to bring a chap out of gaol and safely off. If t was a 
woman's work I 'd do it myself ; but 't is not Though 
well you know if it should fall out presently that I can be 
useful, then you 'U not need to ask me twice." 

Mr. Trinny calmed her down as best he could, but was 
concerned to find how seriously she took the disaster. 
The agony and grief hanging like a night over Prince 
Hall only increased her indignation at the delay. Of 
course Trueman was in deep concern for the prisoner 
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also ; but he felt powerless, and found himself unable to 
proceed without willing hands to aid him. 

At this Juncture, three days after the capture, 
Burgoyne received a letter from Miranda Godolphin. 
It came to the prison market in Charity Caunter's 
pocket, and it Was a frantic appeal for help at this dark 
hour. 

** My own love/* she wrote, *' you will have heard of 
our terrible grief. That such a thing was possible I 
guessed too well, for there were dim rumours that my 
brother had thrown in his lot with the highwaymen 
when he left his home, and knowing him, I felt it a very 
possible thing. I have already suffered much, when I 
looked forward to what might be the end. But the 
report was close hidden from my father and my uncle. 
You know them, and you can guess a little of what this 
awful event must mean to them. My father seems to 
have the woe of the world upon his shoulders. He has 
grown thin and old on a sudden. He drags about, and 
puts up his hand to keep me off and silence me when I 
run to comfort him. My uncle Septimus is not a man 
of the world ; he spends his time on his knees, praying for 
Felix. But this is a case for more than prayer. If he 
is to be saved, there will be needed strong hands and 
fearless hearts to save him. There is no shadowy chance 
that he can win a pardon. The outcry against him is 
almost universal, and you shall hear no sympathetic voice, 
and see no sympathetic face. This was bound to be so, 
for only we, who knew him and understood his hopes 
and ambitions, can perceive that it was not the true Felix 
who did these things ; only we can allow for this strange 
and terrible influence that overtook him to his ruin. 
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The thing to be done is to save him, that he may pres- 
ently clear himsdf with all men; and I come to yott«> 
my Ught and my life — because rij^t well I know that 
if it is within mortal power to save him yon will bring 
it about I hang on you, Robert, for there is none dse 
that I may turn to; and if there were a thousand others 
I would choose you. You know that you have won 
my father's heart Oh I how different he is from the 
days — so short a while ago — when he bade nqr poor 
brother go from before him and see him no morel Life 
has played cruel havoc with him<— he has been brought 
undo- a cruel scouige. The house is desolate, and I hate 
my useless tears, and long to be doing something, risking 
something, justifying my existence and its glory I For 
I would not have you, who are bravery alive, wed a 
school miss, who never did a braver thing than hunt a fox 
or kill a salmon. Count upon me now; put some task 
upon me ; suffer me to help jrou in this mighty business 
of saving my brother. I rate you as high as I love you, 
my dear hero of Vermont, and that is to say I beUeve 
with all my heart you will bring off Felix yet If it 
can be done, you can do it I will not hear you say you 
cannot. 

'' Thus it stands. Felix is shut up in Exeter gaol, and 
will take his trial a fortnight hence. The verdict and 
sentence are forgone; but he must not hear them. 
First you yourself must be free to come to us. I have 
said nothing as yet, but I am sure you can get parole; 
indeed, nothing but your sympathy with your com- 
patriots prevented you long since from so doing. Cap- 
tain Short has all power in such a matter, and I have 
already written to him upon that theme. Leave Prince 
Town for Prince Hall then as swiftly as may be, and 
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come to us. My father will be thankful to extend the 
hospitality of his house to you, for he often spoke 
of you before this tribulation emptied his mind of all else. 
Come to us, and tell me what we shall do, and how pro* 
ceed in this vital matter. It will be like the first gleam 
of dawn on my darkness to know that you are free 
and thinking of us. I will waste your time no more with 
words, but pray you think upon the deeds we must do. 
There are others who will help if they can; but alas I 
they are few. 
" Come quickly^ quickly to your unhappy lover, 

" Miranda." 

Here then, was a challenge to the American, and if his 
knowledge of life and its difficulties made his face grow 
long before the letter, his youth, his unconquerable 
pluck, and his power over men, fired him to accept it. 
No incentive lacked. The enterprise was huge enough 
and difficult enough, the inspiration to it came from all 
that was most precious in his life. The ingenuous pathos 
and simplicity of Miranda's letter moved him, even as 
her courage rejoiced him. Her infinite trust in his 
strength; her belief in his power to save the situation, 
warmed his heart; but the thing to be done depended 
at least as much on intellect as muscle and pluck. He 
had preferred to play a lion in the matter, for his master 
instinct was that of a fighter — his patience, self-control, 
and understanding had all been employed to the sole 
end that when the time came for striking for his country 
he might strike the more forcibly. But in this problem 
the cunning of the fox must needs precede the courage 
of the lion. It was an old head on young shoulders that 
would read this riddle. His experience already told him 
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that courage and brawn are vain, unless wit leads the 
way. 

He wasted no time and, within an hour of reading 
Miranda's letter, made application to see the G>mmand- 
ant The application was refused, and Burgoyne learned 
that Captain Short found himself much occupied with 
preliminary preparations for the approaching peace, but 
would grant him an interview upon the following day, 
some time after noon. 

Perforce, the young man waited, and occupied his 
leisure in considering the position of Felix Godolphin. 
It appeared hopeless at a first glance, and at the second, 
necessity for practical aid impressed itself on Miranda's 
lover. She indeed he could not see of any immediate ser- 
vice, and come what might, he felt reluctant to seek 
assistance from her in an effort that must be laden with 
grave dangers ; but the work could not be carried through 
single-handed, and his accomplices would have to be 
found quickly. He permitted himself no plan of action, 
since to make such at this stage must be waste of time. 
He waited until he should meet Miranda, and hear the 
extent of the forces that he might count upon to assist 
him. She had said there were those ready to give their 
aid, but that they were few. 

The interview with the Commandant of the prisons 
duly took place, and it was Short who first spoke. His 
manner proved unfriendly. He lifted a letter from his 
desk, and Burgoyne recognized Miranda's writing. 

" I fancy you may be come on this matter, Mr. Robert 
Burgoyne," said Captain Short. " Miss Godolphin, 
whom you know, is concerned for you, and her people 
would seem to desire your better acquaintance. In a 
word, I am invited by her to grant you parole, that you 
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may spend the remainder of the time 'twixt now and 
the peace at Prince Hall. What say you? When parole 
was offered three years ago you declined it'' 

" True, Commandant. In my judgment then I was 
able to be of practical service with the men here." 

" You employed your time doubtfully, however.'* 

Burgoyne laughed. 

'' I am an American. I threw in my lot with the 
rest; I shared their hopes and endeavours; I helped 
to undermine the walls and let us out. I could do no 
less. But I felt very sure that the enterprise would fail, 
and was glad, rather than sorry, when it did so." 

*' No thanks to you that it failed, however." 

"True. But I must remind you that I have, never- 
theless, stood in the main for order and discipline. I 
have assisted you in many particulars. Though thrown 
among the turbulent hordes in No. 4, I always sought 
to make us law-abiding and reasonable. Twas I that 
started the schools, and helped the youngsters to learn 
to read and write. T was I led the men to employ their 
time in manufacture of useful and ornamental articles, 
to keep them busy and better their position by earning 
a little honest money. I have worked hard to serve 
you and lighten your labours. 'Tis not the Americans 
who had proved most difficult to handle, for obedience 
is the first requisite in the Land of Liberty; but the 
Englishmen — your own people — who joined our priva- 
teers, induced thereto by high bounties. One of these 
renegades will make more trouble than half a htm- 
dred of us. And you know it, or, if not, your turnkeys 
do." 

Why do you desire to be gone? " 

For various reasons. I am anxious to become better 
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with the Godolphins, for whom I enterfaun a 
profotmd respect and admiratioti.'' 

''One might have thou^^ that recent events would 
season that They will be kindred to a criminal ere 
long — indeed, are so now. I guess 't is Mistress Miranda 
here inspires your ardour — and who shall blame you? 
But she had a graceless dog of a brotfaer. At my own 
table you met the rascal, and he was impertinent, as I 
remember. But he goes to answer for his sins ere long. 
He will be hanged, presently. Have you thought of 
that?" 

'' I knew him. Commandant He was worthy of better 
things and a better fate. His ideas were noble, but ill 
marshalled. He wanted kindly hands to guide him.'' 

^ I think not so. He was a knave at heart, and full of 
devilish devices. He flouted the Throne and the Army. 
He has met his just reward — be sure of that'' 

'' One may still hope for him." 

''Only if one is a fool. Thef will hang him-t-and 
hang him in chains to boot" 

" I trust not It is an awful thing for a man's father 
and sister to be faced with this." 

" And they fancy that you can comfort 'em? Is that 
it?" 

** Sir Archer Godolphin was good enough to show me 
great courtesy when we met at the dedication of the 
church." 

" Then he 's broke indeed, for he was wont to hate 
your nation as a cat hates a dog. And that not long 



smce." 



" It may be that now he takes a larger and a juster 



view." 



'* T will hit him pretty hard, as well it may. For an 
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honest man to find that he has bred a knave, is a sony 
jest of Fate/' 

*^ As sorry as ooounon. May I take it, Captain Short, 
that you have no objection to liberating me on parole? 
I fed what little I could do here is done; I am even 
bopeftd that I might be of service to these new friends." 

** A man on parole can be of little service to anybody, 
if he's honest and keeps parole. However, I am not 
in a mind to grant your request. You will be better 
employed here, using your great authority to keep die 
prisoners on their good behaviour." 

** I beg you to re-consider that I am very anxious to 
accept this invitation.'' 

'' So I perceive, and for that reason, as much as any, 
I refuse you permission to do so. We need not argue 
the matter. I am conscious that, as an educated and 
responsible man, you have striven in the main to do 
your duty in the prisons ; you even deserve a measure of 
credit for your efforts. But that does not justify me at 
this juncture in presenting you with parole. You might 
abuse it — how can I tell? In a word, I refuse. The 
interview is ended." 

He rang a bell that stood on the table; two soldiers 
entered, and Buigoyne was conducted back to No. 4. 
He felt indignant, yet not much surprised, for Short, 
since his failure to win Burgoyne's personal friendship 
and confidence, had been a secret enemy. With reflec- 
tion, however, a measure of relief overtook Burgoyne, 
for there was an aspect of his withdrawal on parole that 
had not occurred to him. ** A man on parole can be of 
little service to anybody — if he's honest," Short had 
said, and there was truth in the assertion, for parole 
meant sharp limitations of liberty, and a very confined 
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field of action — unless one broke it, an alternative not 
possible to Burgoyne. 

To escape immediately became the problem, therefore, 
and the young man tackled it with zest. 

On the occasion of the next market Charity Gaunter 
found herself presented with a little bone windmill, and 
when she came to examine it there appeared within two 
letters — one for Miranda, and one for herself. To her 
joy, Jacko's daughter discovered that she was to prove 
instrumental in succouring Benjamin Gun's master; 
while as for Miranda, she found it in her heart to envy 
Cherry, who was now to enjoy a privilege denied Bur- 
goyne's own sweetheart. 

But the girls spent time together, and busied them- 
selves with Burgoyne's directions. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

ROBERT BURGOYNE PLAYS THE GIRL 

'T^HERE was no time to lose if Burgoyne intended to 
•■• tackle the mighty problem that his sweetheart 
had sent him. This he knew very well, and when parole 
was refused, he swiftly planned other means to be free of 
the prison walls at earliest opportunity. His scheme 
demanded aid from within as well as from without, but 
while his own immediate companions from the Vermont 
were now reduced by the flight of Gun and the death 
of others to no more than two, numerous Americans 
declared themselves glad enough to serve Burgoyne and 
play their parts in the little drama destined to herald 
his escape. For the rest. Charity Caunter and her mother 
were equal to doing all that was required. 

With the next market-day they came as usual to the 
yard of Prison No. 4, and with them they brought a boy 
to bear extra baskets. For there had come an order 
for two dozen winter cabbages, and this considerable 
load needed another pair of hands. At the gate a turn- 
key relieved the lad of his burden, and carried it to 
Cherry's stall for her. Then, when the customers were 
admitted, one Toby Tuttle, a coloured man, bore away 
the cabbages, and presently brought the baskets back to 
their owners. 

Some acerbity marked the chaffering to-day, for Mrs. 
Caunter, in obedience to the market rates, had put up 
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prices. The weather was severe, and cost of prodtic* 
tion became everywhere increased. The regular cus- 
tomersy however, resented this movement, and Andy 
Midge, the hero with the blackened nose, protested. 

''You're as bad as that old cat-a-mountain of a 
Lovey Lee, 't other side the market,'' he said. ** She 'd 
skin a flint, and make shift to live on the parings of her 
own finger-nails — the hag ; but I 'm demed if I thought 
you was that sort, ma'am. We've always found you 
ready to do the fair thing.'' 

"I can't undersell my neighbours, or they'd soon 
drive me from market altogether," she explained. 
''The times are very hard, and 'tis no light matter to 
get eggs at all, nor yet keep the kine healthy in the stalls. 
I 'm only asking proper prices. Master Midge. And I 'd 
be very glad to sell for less if I could. You won't 
get a fine pair o' fowls like these cheaper to-day, at this 
stall or any other." 

" Throw in two of them big sausages, then," he said ; 
" though I 'U bet ray life they 're made of a dead horse." 

But Mrs. Gaunter only laughed at this insult, and 
shook her head. 

"You know very well what goes into Bair Down 
sausages. Or, if you don't, any sensible man could tell 
you. Our prime home-fed pork be renowned a long 
way further than Prince Town, or Dartmoor, either." 

'' When you bring dem damn fine black puddens 'gain, 
missy?" asked Tuttle of Charity; and she promised 
him that the luxury should soon re-appear. 

Then Owen Seapach spoke. 

" Don't you haggle no more for them chickens, Andy, 
or else you '11 lose 'em ; and hev 'em we must for Captain 
Burgoyne to-day." 
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^Don't tdl me he's sick!'' cried Mrs. Caunter. 
.'^ T would be the last straw, I hn sore, if that gallant fine 
tnan was to be took.'* 

** Sick he is/' answered Seapacfa. ** We hope there 's 
no call to be skeered, but Dr. Magrath pulled a long 
face this morning. It looks terrible like as if he 'd took 
the eviL But he 's strong as a lion, and brave as one, and 
pluck and power are the great things to fight smaUpox. 
It may spoil his beauty, however, like it hev mine. 
Poor Caleb Holmes hev gone home. They buried him 
Saturday. He was n't oat of us, but we 'd got to be vety 
thick with him. And now, if Captain's called away, 
there '11 only be me and Andy Midge left of the lot" 

Mrs. Caunter pretended deep concern. She even put 
her apron to her eyes, but it was dry when she withdrew 
it again. The men and women were playing a farce for 
the benefit of the soldiers on guard round about, and 
the turnkeys, who moved up and down in the prison. 

'^ Dearie me I Master Holmes gone after Master 
Petersen an^ the rest, and now Master Burgoyne took 
bad I Him of all men -« such a bom leader, and so kind 
and gentle to us women as have to work for our living! 
And the life and soul of you all he was, when he came 
among you. 'T is harsh news — bitter news, without a 
doubt But I do hope as he '11 be one of the lucky ones 
and be spared Can he let down his food, poor young 
hero?" 

It was Mrs. Caunter who spoke, and Seapach who 
replied. 

" No, the fever 's raging like a tiger in his blood. He 
only cries out for drink. He eats naught." 

" I *11 bring him a bottle of my home-made elderberry 
wine next week." 
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** He shall know 't is coming. T will do him a powa* of 
good to think upon it/' 

" And I 'm sure I hope as he 11 be spared to drink it/* 
declared Charity, tearfully. 

Andy Midge, who had gone to learn how his captain 
fared, returned presently with news of the sufferer. 

''You mustn't take on,*' he said to Mrs. Gaunter; 
** he 's one of the useful men as can't be spared, and I 'm 
very sure they'll pull him through. That Dr. Ma- 
grath hev fought Death and beat him so often that, 
given such a man as Captain Burgoyne, 'tis any odds 
but the doctor will win again. What he don't know 
about the ways of smallpox ain't worth knowing, and 
when he thinks upon his lady, and peace so near, and 
one thing and another, such a man as Robert Burgoyne 
will put up a proper fight— be sure of that." 

" In course he will," added Seapach. " Such a man 
won't let himself be wiped out very easy. He 's a bom 
fighter, and he hev had a shindy with old Skull and Cross- 
bones afore to-day." 

But the market was none the less deceived and sad- 
dened by this news of Burgoyne's dangerous illness. In- 
quiries were constantly made, and Charity kept Toby 
Tuttle and Andy Midge on the run every half-hour to 
learn how the sick man fared. It was remarkable how 
many among the humblest of the market folk appeared 
to know him, and to cherish kindly words spoken by 
him. A host of messages were dispatched to the supposed 
sick man, and many presents of dainties from the stalls 
went along with them. 

Toward the end of market came the welcome reporf 
that the patient was considered to be a trifle better; 
and then, when dusk had fallen on the short winter day» 
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five minutes before the bell tolled to bid the hucksters 
be gone Robert Burgoyne made his bid for liberty. 
Each circumstance and incident had been carefully 
planned and, so far as the actual escape was concerned, 
there seemed little reason to fear failure, but danger 
of a sort threatened to overtake one party to the de- 
ception, and she was a woman. She, however, did not 
fear the possibility, and proved very well able to play 
her part and hold her own« 

A brisk rush for the stalls often occurred at the end of 
the market, and now there moved from the prison a com* 
pact little party of men crowded closely together. It 
comprised Midge, Seapach, Tuttle, and half a dozen 
others — all in the secret, and very well pleased to assist 
The group moved in close company to the Caunters' stall 
and began offering low prices for the commodities still 
remaining upon it A sort of Dutch auction often ended 
the market, for the folk liked to get rid of everything at 
the finish, and now, as usual, a lively rally of business 
and chaff, noise and movement, began along the front of 
the booths. At none was bidding brisker than, where 
Mrs. Gaunter sold her remaining goods. The light 
failed, and most of the market people were packing up, 
putting away their stalls and preparing to depart With 
a crowd of purchasers, Mary Gaunter bartered cheer- 
fully, and drove final bargains; then, amid the din and 
laughter, Gharity Gaunter dived beneath the stall for 
the baskets, and reappeared with two of them, which 
she b^ian quickly to pack. A moment later the bell 
boomed out, the Americans moved away still close to- 
gether, while the Gaunters, omitting to take down the 
trestles and boards, as usual, mingled with the departing 
crowd, and threaded past the turnkeys at the gate. The 
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people usually took some little time to depart, and one 
or two belated ones generally came in for harsh words 
from the guard for their delay. But on this occasion 
one was later than all the rest, and the yard had become 
empty, the inner gates were already locked, and the mar- 
ket people had all gone clear of the prisons when a girl, 
carrying two baskets, ran out from behind the shelter 
of a cachot — to find herself alone. 

When Charity had dived under her stall into a place 
quite concealed by the crowd in front of it, she had 
stopped there, and Robert Burgoyne, brou^t safely 
out in the midst of the throng of his friends, took her 
place. He was of small stature, and in a gown and sun- 
bonnet of Charity's, which had reached him that morning 
under the cabbages, he rose up from beneath the stall, 
when she sank down there, packed the baskets, and 
anon, setting boldly forth beside Mrs. Caunter, walked 
out of the War Prison with the rest of the crowd. 

One Harry Bassett, a local man, had charge of the in- 
ner gate, and Cherry, full of concern, approached him. 

''Oh dear! oh dear! I'm so sorry, Mr. Bassett!" 
she cried. "Tis always the way. I've been putting 
back the boards and trestles and hurted my hand, so as 
I could n't do it quick enough. I 'm terrible sorry, and 
I hope you '11 overlook it" 

"You're most always the last, you lazy minx!" he 
said, with the key in the lock. " Why, I could have took 
my oath I saw you go forth three minutes ago with the 



missis." 



it 



So I did then, and they called me back to put the 
stall away. I thought as one of the sailors would have 
done it for me, but they did n't. Please let me out, like a 
dear man. Mother will fret if I don't join her, and she 's 
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got enough on her mind for the mhmte, becatiie m^ 
father 's ill to home.'' 

Harry Bassett was a romantic spirit, and toved a pret^ 
face. Where the sex was concerned, he might be led on 
a silken thread. They were alone, and he leapt at the 
opportunity. 

'^ Give me a kiss, and 1 11 ope the gate*— not nnlessl ** 
he declared 

She looked at him shyly, 

''And you tokened, as all the world knows, to Jane 
White at Postbridge ! ** she exclaimed. 

''Jane's five miles off," he answered. ^I don't 
want no talk about it Take it or leave it A' proper 
kiss now, or 1 11 march off and leave you here." 

" You 're a bad lot, but nobody 's got eyes like youm," 
she said. And then she kissed him heartily. The gallant 
turnkey thereupon liberated her, and his bosom glowed 
with conquest. He was, however, a Devonshire man, and 
not without the caution of his race. 

" A masterpiece of a kiss I " he said. " But don't you 
whisper it to Jane; because if you do that, 'twill be the 
worse for 'e ! " 

Charity laughed, and promised. 

" I ban't the sort to kiss and tell, no more than you be, 
I should hope," she answered. 

Then she ran through the gate, and made haste, and 
soon disappeared into the gathering dusk beyond the 
prison precincts. 

It was quite dark before she overtook two figures 
tramping silently toward Bair Down, across the high 
Moor. Both were clad like women, and one appeared 
to be attired exactly as Charity herself; but he was the 

captain of the United States privateer Vermont 

ao • , .* 
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BuFgoyne dropped his baskets now, took Cherry's 
hands between his own, and shook them warmly. 

"We've sold 'eml" he said, "and you're a right 
brave girl — a splendid girl 1 My friend, Benjamin Gun, 
is lucky. Thank you a thousand times. Miss Charity, for 
the good you 've done won't end here, I hope ! " 

The girl, weary of actings broke down and wept 

" Oh, my good Lord ! the lies I 've told, and the kisses 
I 've gived, for you, sir ! " she sobbed. 

But she dried her eyes quickly enough to see Burgoyne 
endeavour to scramble out of his skirts. With liberty, 
he appeared to have thrown off gravity and the respon- 
sibility of the War Prison. He was like a boy — freedom 
intoxicated him for a moment, as though he had taken 
some heady draught. He tried to dance a hornpipe, and 
Mrs. Caunter begged him to desist 

"Good powers 1 " she said. " What a miz-maze of a 
world it is I There in prison the sailors and the folk 
were all made sad and sober by the news that you were 
struck with the evil, and now here you are, in a maid's 
gown, trjring to dance ! T is beyond belief ; but I pray 
you, kind sir, get calm again quickly, for there be them 
awaiting you not far off, and you 11 have to go far to- 
night before you can think yourself safe." 

" I tripped in the gown going out of the gate, and as 
near as possible swore, and ruined all," declared Bur- 
goyne. " But danger 's past, for I '11 have a horse be- 
twixt my legs in an hour. . Now lend a hand to fetch me 
out of this fantastic thing, Charity, and then see that you 
take gown and bodice and sun-bonnet very carefully 
home. They are mine, at your own price, and 1 11 keep 
'em evermore to be a precious heirloom in my family — 
when I get one ! " 
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They divested him of the clothes, and he chaffed her 
about the inches of her waist Then the garments were 
soon out of sight at the bottom of a basket, and Burgoyne 
stretched his arms and l^s. 

Mrs. Gaunter explained his course of action. 

** She 's in Bair Down Wood along with Trueman 
Trinny, the innkeeper — Miss Miranda I mean, of course. 
l\nd you're to be off on horseback this night to Miss 
Miranda's aunt at Okehampton; and Trinny's to pilot 
you. They'll have a square meal in the wood, and a 
flask of strong drink, be sure, and a change of clothes 
also. Then *t is left for you and Mr. Trinny to do what 
may be done — if aught can be done — to save poor 
young Master Godolphin. " 

"What of Gun?" asked Burgoyne. ^'ITl warrant 
he 's weary of living behind a bag of oats." 

But Charity was able to throw light on that matter. 

" He lives behind a bag of oats no more. Master Bur- 
goyne. My father hath fallen in love with him. It hap- 
pened after the famous matter when my father slew that 
poor man, Blackadder, single-handed. T would make 
you laugh to hear 'em argue ; but father be coming round, 
ban't he, mother ? " 

"He is," admitted Mrs. Gaunter. "Wonders never 
cease, and little did I think that such a thing could happen 
on earth ; but father 's growing into a reasonable man, in 
his old age. There was a deal of amazing courage in him 
that we never guessed; and it seems there was sense 
in him that we never guessed neither. But Benjamin 
has to lie low still, till the peace is declared. 'T will 
be grand news to him to lam that you're safely 
brought off." 

" I may need him anon," answered the young man. 
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and then the dark ridges of Bair Down Wood loomed 
upon the night-hidden Moor. 

At their fringes stood three horses, with a man and a 
woman, and, in a moment, Burgoyne saluted Miranda. 

Food waited for him, and a stout suit of clothes, 
brought by Trueman Trinny. The course of action set 
for that night was simple, and in half an hour Mary and 
Charity Gaunter were home again, while Miranda and 
her lover and the innkeeper rode slowly through the great 
darkness, led by Trueman, to whom the Moor was an 
open book by day or night 

These men had never met before, but soon a common 
TtgSLtd and understanding awoke between them, for they 
were cast in a mould of mind very similar. Their goal 
was Okehampton, where dwelt Sir Archer's sister-in- 
law. Dame Primrose Parlby, a childless widow, and the 
god-mother of Miranda. Here Burgoyne might lie 
safely hid enough, while Exeter, the scene of his future 
exertions, was distant but half a day's ride. 

Bui^goyne quickly perceived that in Mr. Trinny he had 
met his equal in pluck, and his superior in experience. 
Trueman had also thought deeply upon the problem be- 
fore them, and it wanted not Miranda's visit to him, and 
her tearful entreaty, to plunge the master of the Ring o' 
Betts into this perilous adventure. " For your sake I 'd 
do h,** said he; ** and for my own I 've got to do it, be- 
cause! my Amelia Ann has spoke the word. I 'm in her 
black books, I warrant you, since I took Workman and 
thought I was catching Blackadder with him. Prom the 
moment 'twas found that poor Master Felix was the 
victim I Ve had no peace." 

The escaped prisoner perceived, with satisfaction, that 
Trinny was prepared to take his part in any possible 
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scheme by which Felix Godolphin could be saved; for 
as they rode forward through the night the innkeeper 
put a new complexion on the entire situation^ and showed 
something of his wide resources and knowledge of hu- 
man nature. 

"The point of attack is everything — ab-so-lutdy ! " 
he said. " And first there 's the point of time, and sec- 
ond, the point of place. You might think the place is 
fixed; but it is not; because 'tis very certain we can't 
bring him out of Exeter gaol. You can't walk out of 
that, as you have just walked out of the War Prison, 
Cap'n Burgoyne. But there are times coming when he 11 
be out of prison ; for first, he 's got to stand his trial in 
court; and second, he's got to stand his sentence on 
Heavitree HilL For us, then, 't is a matter of choice be- 
tween trying to get him off between the court and the 
prison, or having a dash for it afterwards — at the last 
moment I Ve thought a mighty deal upon it, and my 
own belief is that we stand a better chance to save him 
at the finish, on the way to the gallows, than any earlier 
moment. Ahd 1 11 tell you why. To bribe the prison 
people is not to be thought of before he 's sentenced ; but 
it might be possible afterwards. Before he 's sentenced, 
every man's hand will be against him ; but after, such is 
the build of the human mind, the people will shift over, 
and be sorry for him. Then there 11 be plenty ready to 
fight on his side ; and if, over and above the sentiment of 
the thing, there 's a lot of money flying about, and certain 
folk find that humanity and good to their pockets be at 
one, then we may count to make friends of useful men. 
To sum up, I say this : Wait for the sentence. Ifhees^ 
caped witfi his life, well and good. But, since every- 
thing *s against that, and the feeling will be to make a 
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terrible example of the young man, then, should he be 
condemned to the gallows, we must get to work on the 
people round him, and make it worth while to organize a 
rescue." 

Burgoyne also had ideas which might fitly have been 
uttered at this point in Trinny's exposition; but they 
were of a character so sensational that, for the present, 
he kept them to himself. On the general question he 
agreed with Trinny, and in one particular fdt more hope 
than the local man. Miranda, too, mourned the elder's 
pessimism. 

"Why should you think the worst must fall, Mr. 
Trinny ? " she asked. " My father hath hired two Kit^^'s 
Counsel, of great fame, to fight for Felix, and 't is their 
hope to show any honest jury that my brother was led 
into these evil ways, and that, since no blood has been 
shed by him " 

But Trueman interrupted. 

'^ God forbid that I should take too dark a view, or cry 
woe," said he. " But 't is just that jury of honest men will 
seek to hang your brother for a pest and enemy to society. 
See you not that there is no real excuse for him ? What 
would your own father say, were he called to judge an- 
other man's son who had done likewise ? And his honour. 
Judge Bradley, hangs for a lamb as soon as a sheep. He 
takes life easily, and sleeps none the worse. Exeter, un- 
til now, has shown no pity. Was not their own good 
bishop robbed by these gallant gentlemen ? I spoke with 
an attorney two days since — a man very famous for 
prophesying sentences. 'Workman and Godolphin will 
be hung in chains, and Kek Brimblecombe sent to Bot- 
any Bay.' Thus he has determined the whole course of 
events." 
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** Then it 's a case of enlisting sympathy after the sen- 
tence, and fomenting that sympadiy with cash ? '' asked 
Buxgoyne. 

^ Ab-so-lutely 1 You have it in a nutshell/' answered 
the other. ** And the money, mark you, must be ready 
money. Promises carry very little weight in such a pass. 
T is the sort of work you have to pay for in advance. 
Were it possible to enlist a mob, at a cost of twenty 
thousand pound, and have 'em ready at Heavitree when 
the cart arrived under the gallows — pardon my blunt- 
ness, young lady, but this is no time for pretty speeches 
— were that possible, I say, then we could snap our 
fingers in the face of the law of England, and bring him 
off with drums beating and colours flying. But no sur- 
prise of that nature is within practical politics. There 
lacks the time and the machinery to raise a faction for 
him. We must seek a small number of men, vitally in- 
volved. We must find the powerful ones, and offer bribes 
to tempt them. And bribes, remember, are only practi- 
cable under certain circumstances. We cannot offer bribes 
to those who cannot take them. No man can be asked to 
give himself away. That's waste of time. Again, 
where 's the money coming from ? " 

*' From me, I hope and heg" answered Burgoyne. " It 
happens that money is of no account with me. I have 
far more than any sane man can need or put to use. You 
may handle twice a hundred thousand English pounds, 
if need be. But the difficulty lies in getting the cash, or 
making anybody believe in its existence. As you say, it 
must be found first, and who will trust me or my prom- 
ises, since I cannot even declare myself ? " 

IMiranda spoke upon this point. 

Her Aunt Primrose, albeit not blessed with great 
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wealth, ooold be trusted to find ten thousand at short 
notice. *' She will sell the house over her head, and thank* 
fuUy,'' said the girl ''This dreadful thing has struck 
her only less terribly than my father and myself. Sir 
Archer, too, has resources. There need be no fear that 
money lacks. And, be that as it may, in no case could 
the family use the wealth of others for such a purpose." 

'' Say not that,'' urged her sweetheart ** All mine is 
yours, Miranda; and well you know it Do not deny me 
my share in this endeavour.'' 

''I 'm good for five or six thousand if 't is needed," 
said Mr. Trinny. ** The thing is to have the money in 
the bottom of your pocket when you go to your fellow- 
man over a job like this. Tis a great argument — 
stronger than words. Money must flow free, and if Cap'n 
Burgoyne's stream of gold can't be tapped for the mo- 
ment, we must find advances. 1 11 trust him, anyway ; 
and since he 's got two hundred thousand to invest in this 
man's life, you 11 do well to let him have his way, young 
mistress." 

It was midnight before Mr. Trinny brought his party 
down to the heights above Okehampton, and scarce a light 
twinkled in the little town beneath; but beyond it, over 
the river, in a park of trees, shone one steadfast gleam, 
where dwelt Dame Parlby, of Okement Glen. 

Through the sleeping streets the horses clattered pres- 
ently, and over Okement River they passed. Then, plung- 
ing into the woods, they reached a handsome square 
dwelling, faced with a portico of lofty Corinthian pillars. 
Light shot from the open door, and a little women made 
a silhouette where she stood at the tc^ of a broad flight 
of steps to welcome them. Two men were waiting for the 
horses, and another stood within the portal to assist the 
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travellers. Dame F^tby knew only her nieee of the new 
arrivals, but she made the others welcome, sat beside 
them while they ate a hearty supper, listened to Trinny's 
opinions, and expressed her own. 

The lady's view centred in one sure conviction : that a 
Godolphin on the gallows was unthinkable, impossible, 
beyond the wit of man to imagine or the power of man to 
achieve. 






CHAPTER XXV 

THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW IS UPHELD 

O OBERT BURGOYNE stayed but a few days with 
•^^ Dame Parlby, but the knowledge she gleaned of him 
satisfied the old lady. She was an optimist, and de- 
clared her firm belief that her nephew would be given 
another chance by Providence to justify his existence. 
She admitted, however, that Providence might require 
the aid of the young man's fellow-creatures. 

Mr. Trinny saw Miranda home again, on the following 
day — a course she had not designed to take ; but Trinny 
saw deeper into the many problems before them than 
the lovers, and he pointed out a fact that they had 
forgotten. 

" T is like this,'' he said. '^ Before all else, Captain Bur- 
Ifoyne must keep his liberty, and if you stop here with 
him he 11 be very like to lose it Lovers have short memo- 
ries, and we, that have passed through the fire, must 
help 'em. Not but I am a very good lover still, as my 
Amelia Ann would tell you ; but that 's neither here nor 
there. You must look back a minute. Missy here made 
a pretty straight appeal to Captain Short, at the War 
Prison, to let you come out on parole — didn't she? 
There was no sort of doubt in the Commandant's mind 
that the lady wanted you at Prince Hall. And the cur- 
mudgeon refused. But now — now that you 've escaped, 
what will be the first thought in Short's mind? Why, 
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Prince Hall; and there hell go, and ask for Mistress 
Miranda in the name of the law. And he will hear that 
she is from home. He will learn where, and be here be- 
fore yott can cut your nails. Therefore, I say, \ Let me 
take Miss Godolphin home again, as quickly as may be '; 
while as for you, you will do well to disappear ancni, and 
lie hidden in the woods, until the search party has come 
and gone again. For come it will." 

Mr. Trinny's advice was followed, and his prophecy 
came true. He started for home with Miranda at midday 
and, before dusk, a party arrived at Okement Glen to 
seek for Robert Burgoyne. But they did not find him. 

Two days later the young man went to Exeter and be- 
gan his investigations. He was still impressed with the 
possibility of repeating a ruse he had once heard of ; but 
the story was ancient, and amounted to little more than 
a tradition. He doubted whether it might in reality be 
physically possible. He spent much of his time about the 
precincts of the prison, and made friends of the lesser of- 
ficials, but he was handicapped by the necessity of pre- 
serving his own anonymity, and found, even in the small- 
est matters of bribery, that Trinny was right. To get a 
letter to Felix Godolphin privately cost twenty pounds. 
. A lawyer had prepared the.case for the young man, and 
certain counsel of the Western Circuit were briefed on 
his behalf; but from the first but little hope was held out 
that Felix Godolphin would escape his doom. The days 
sped to the trial ; then came his Majesty's judges to the 
Castle at Exeter, and the ponderous business of the 
Assizes began. 

Immense interest centred round the great case of the 
highwaymen, but while Workman had no friends, there 
were not lacking, even from the first, a small number who 
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atgued that Godolphin's life should be spared. But the 
foreman of the jury was one Meddlicott, a tanner, who 
took a prominent part in local affairs and was, for those 
days, an advanced and fearless thinker. He influenced 
the jury against Godolphin in some particulars, though 
inda^l it needed neither the judge's summary and direc- 
tion nor the bitter attitude of Meddlicott to decide them. 
Both prisoners were found guilty, and in passing sen- 
tence, though the judge discriminated between them, he 
held their crimes were equal. Workman, in actual com- 
mission, Godolphin^ because with his superior advan- 
tages he had disgraced his class, and ignored the high 
obligations proper to his rank and birth. 

" Too often,'' said the instrument of justice, ** too often 
do we hear that there is one law for the rich and another 
for the poor. And with reason might it be urged against 
authority, were I to make any difference in the sentence 
that it is my duty to pronounce upon you. But I shall 
make no such difference. The law of the court is that 
you be taken to the prison from whence you came, and 
thence taken to the place of execution; and that there 
you be hanged by the neck until you both are dead. And 
further, that your bodies be removed to the Dartmoors, 
and lifted upon gibbets, and hung in chains, to be a ter- 
ror and a warning to all evil, malicious, and devilish- 
minded persons, that they may r^;ard the hard way of 
the malefactor, and repent them, and turn from tiidr 
sins. This is the sentence upon you, Felix Godolphin 
and William Workman ; and may the Lord have mercy on 
your souls. For you,'* he added, turning to the shaggy 
form of Kek Brimblecombe, ** the law decrees that you 
be spared to amend your wa3rs. Your sentence is twenty 
years of penal servitude.'' 
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Buiigoyne was in court during the two days of the trial, 
and Trueman Trinny accompanied him. Now indeed 
had the time come to act, and on the night when the 
prisoners slept for the first time in the condemned cells, 
the innkeeper and Burgoyne, who for the present shared 
a room in a little hostelry near the prison, debated of 
their action. 

'' A mob is fickle, and I 'm hoping to stir it to-morrow* 
now that sentence is pronounced/' said Trinny. *' But I 
had n't bargained for Meddlicott and all the rag-tag and 
bob-tail of Exeter that call him master. However, they 
have their enemies. I 've got thirty men promised, and 
each is good for ten more. The difficulty is to make a 
concerted action. Peaceable citizens have a pretty whole- 
some dread of bayonets at the best of times. The guard 
won't be large — fifty soldiers round the carts, I sup- 
pose. The way of it is this — so they tell me. At ten 
o'clock the condemned men will start from prison in two 
carts. The gallows stand on Heavitree Hill, and there 
the hangman waits for 'em. He's a chap called Fen« 
ford — one of Jack Ketch's assistants. Jack 's too busy 
to come himself, I hear at the prison. The condemned 
men never leave the carts. They go under the gallows, 
are pinioned and roped — then the carts move away and 
— the men die. Now, we must try to get our gang wait- 
ing round the spot, and pour them pell-mell at the carts. 
'T would be a rough and tumble, and like as net the offi- 
cer of the guard might tell 'em to shoot; but if, on th< 
other hand, we could get at him — - " 

'' You won't," said Buigoyne. ** If there 's one man 
at that hanging who can't be bought 't will be the officer 
in command. You might as well have thought to buy the 
judge. The more I see of this country, the more struck 
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am I with* the sense of honour in high places. T is tfie 
spirit and tradition of the nation/' 

*^ True/* answered Trinny ; ** but that 's a leaven that 
don't leaven the whole lump. There 11 be others there 
who might barter honour and glory for a fortune, and 
the joy of looking forward into their lives with the knowl- 
edge they'd never have to do another stroke of work. 
T is a very common instinct — to get away from work at 
any cost." 

** I know it There will be men there upon whom the 
matter turns, and they will have their price. That brings 
me to what I 've got to say, and I 'd like you to hear it, 
weigh it, and consider very carefully whetiier 'tis worth 
a thought before we go further." 

Then Burgoyne revealed his scheme, and the other 
listened with profound attention. 

** I 'm not declaring it to be so much as possible," said 
the American ; " but it may be ; and if it were, then all 
the proposed business of a general riot and a sort of pub- 
lic rescue is evaded. At best, the result of that would be 
very doubtful. It might mean bloodshed, and the sacri- 
fice of innocent persons, and a general upheaval of society 
in this city. Indeed, it must do so. But I 'd chance that 
for his life — I own it — since his life to me at present 
is the supreme thing, for his sister's sake, and worth all 
the rest of the lives in Exeter put together. As I say, 
however, the end is by no means assured, even if such 
means justified the end; whereas if we take the other 
course — always assuming it to be physically possible — 
then the end is rendered more likely — for this reason. 
In the latter case, instead of dealing with a mob, we are 
dealing at most with nine or ten men. Indeed, two are 
only vitally involved. For the rest, Godolphin himself 
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must play his part, though that will be difficult enough, I 
grant you/' 

Trinny nodded thoughtfully. 

^^ T is a stroke of genius — I nev^ heard such a fine 
idea in all my bom daysl" declared the innkeq>er. 
" Two, you say — two before all the others anyway — 
for without the hangman and the doctor on our side we 
can do nothing/^ 

"Already I know the doctor of the gaol»^ declared 
Buigoyne. " I scraped acquaintanceship over a steak at 
this inn. He often sups here. He is a vain man, and was 
very ready to talk. A man who might be venal, in my 
judgment" 

" That 's a tower of strength, for we may take it that 
the hangman is not likely to hold very exalted moral nor 
tions. If he can serve us he will, no doubt. After all, he 
comes first If what you say is possible, then to him we 
must look. He may lie in the gaol, or stop at an inn. 
Twill be easy enough to find out that from the prison 
people. Given those two, then I see a glimmer of day- 
light But we must get to Godolphin somehow, and tell 
him what to expect." 

•'I've thought of him," answered Burgoyne. ''It's 
hard to reach a condemned man, I understand, but there 
are some who can't be denied their farewell of him. 
Supposing, therefore, that the plot prcmiises to work, 
then I shall bid my sweetheart come to Exeter, with her 
Aunt Primrose Parlby, or her uncle Septimus, to take 
everlasting leave of him. Then the aunt — yes, it must 
be she, for she *s a fighter and the clergyman is not — 
Aunt Primrose keeps tiie warders^way, that brother and 
sister may speak their farewells in peace. And so Go* 
dolphin learns what may be his part in the grim play. 
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For fhe rest, if by good chance all foet as we would 
have it, there is the inqoest There oor medical friend 
must hdp ua»'' 

''Sufficient for Ae hour/' declared Trimqr. ''Your 
plan is dear, and we have only to wei^ it against mine» 
since I can see no third course. You will convince me 
easy enough that your plan is the better. Put not your 
trust in men — unless man has failed you." 

They talked bng, and decided finally that Bufgoyne's 
proposition, provided the hangman and prison surgeon 
pronounced it possible, should be attempted. 

''Literally,. 'tis neck or nothing,'' said the American. 
** No words will hit the situation better. The possibility 
is for expert knowledge to determine; but given so mudi, 
1 11 wager we can bring him off. If nature can do that, 
money will effect the rest** 

Trueman Trinny agreed. 

'' You 're right, and 1 11 tell you why« Had Ihey meant 
to bury the poor blades within the prison walls— a thing 
often done in this country, as you may know— -then our 
difficulties would be far greater than they are; but for 
once I approve of hanging in chains. There 's much to 
be said for it, and Master Godolphin should be well eon* 
tent to suffer the same physic that his friends measured 
to his fatfa^I" 

** There was a thought that Sir Krdier would himsdf 
come to Exeter," answered Burgoyne. ** Indeed, he made 
ready to do so, against all advice; but by good chance his 
agonies of mind have brought upon him a severe attack 
of gout, and he lies exceedingly ill at Prince Hall. I 
mourn his danger, but he would have been worse than 
useless here." 

''Your lady wiU have told him that his son has good 
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friends, and that he must not abandon hope,'' taid 
Trim^; ''but 'tis only right for the present that the 
name of those at work should be hid— -even from him — 
and that she will bt clever enough to do/' 

Upon this condusbn the men slept, but with dawn 
both were afoot and busy. They planned their labours, 
and the more delicate duty fell to Burgoyne, for it was 
arranged that he should approach the doctor of the gaoL 
As for Trinny, he proposed to add to his circle of friends 
about the prison, and learn when the executioner would 
reach Exeter, and where he would reside. 



Ll 



CHAPTER XXVI 

WHEREIN IT APPEARS THAT ALL MEN HAVE NOT THEIK 

PRICE 

T>ERHAPS no licensed apothecary ever entertained a 
profounder respect for himself and his endowments 
than Dr. Samuel Sparrow. His experience of life was 
small, his good fortune considerable. He was an able 
man, but many as good as he had sought the position he 
now occupied, and only a sentiment assured his success. 
His father had been surgeon to the county gaol before 
him, and it seemed reasonable to hope that in the person 
of his son the admirable tradition of the elder Samud 
Sparrow might persist. It did so. None ever quarrelled 
with the man's performance of his duties; and if, as it 
happened. Dr. Sparrow regarded himself as occupying 
a position of greater significance in the universal scheme 
of things than was really the case, his vanity hurt no one, 
and afforded a source of innocent merriment to his col- 
leagues. Opportunities for laughter are not of generous 
frequency in a penal establishment, and thus the idio- 
syncrasies of * Cock ' Sparrow, as the doctor was called 
behind his back, had a measure of value. He was popu- 
lar with the officials, and therein promised to appear his 
usefulness to Robert Burgoyne. 

Vain men are an easy prey, and the American dis- 
covered, swiftly enough, that to become the friend of 
Samuel Sparrow needed no diplomacy. He had only to 

324 
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play the patient listener, and express his hearty admira- 
tion of the doctor's parochial and professional achieve- 
mentSy to win Sparrow's good-will. Whether, however, 
when it came to bribery and corruption, the man would 
prove as easily managed, remained to be seen. The most 
sociable of surgeons, he immediately accepted the first 
invitation offered to dine with his guest All went 
easily, and a time came when the cloth was removed, and 
two bottles of port set upon the table, with a box of to- 
bacco, and another of ' Churchwarden ' pipes. 

Then Dr. Sparrow expanded, and related many stories 
of his greatness, so that at last the moment was reached 
when Burgoyne could enter upon his task. He opened 
fire with a broadside of flattery. 

" If there 's one thing strikes me as more remarkable 
than another about you, 't is the largeness of your mind. 
I never knew a man more many-sided. Your conversa- 
tion is not only brilliant, but amazingly logical. You 
play about a subject, and cast a new ray of light upon it 
from a dozen different angles; but you always come 
swooping back to the main theme. No doubt this is the 
result of a clear intellect. I should have thought that 
with a mind like yours you might have favoured the law, 
and aspired to the highest honours in it. This place is 
not big enough for you." 

"You are probably right," said the other. "I have 
reason to believe that I might have attained to eminence 
had circumstances been more kindly. But res angusta 
domi demanded that I should follow in my father's shoes 
as speedily as possible. I was his apprentice, you see, 
and they were naturally glad to secure my services," 

''I always think the physician's and surgeon's work 
must be very painful ; and yours is surely peculiarly so. 
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That brings me to my reason for being here. I am a 
friend of one of the condemned men. It is very terrible 
to reflect that a life of such promise must be cut off so 
soon.*' 

" It is." 

"" Does it not try you exceedingly, to be present at an 
execution ? " 

" I cannot say that it does. One is sorry for the un- 
fortunate sufferer; but as a rule there exists no shadow 
of doubt that he has earned his punishment." 

''But in the case of poor Felix Godolphin there is 
much doubt. There is no real vice in him. He is full of 
noble ideas and worthy ambitions." 

"Then he should not have sought the company of 
Blackadder and Workman, who were neither noble nor 
worthy." 

"I see you cannot sympathize with him," said Bur- 
goyne; "but you are a man of vivid imagination, and 
will readily feel for his old father and unhappy sister." 

" Of course. I am the most hmnane of men." 

" I believe, were it in your power, you would see the 
justice of giving this young fellow another chance," 
hazarded the American. 

" It is possible that I might" 

" There was a case in America of which I heard from 
an American. Their physicians and surgeons are men of 
great originality and amazing skill. An innocent man 
was condemned to be hanged, yet so convinced were cer- 
tain persons that the sentence was profoundly unjust 
that they actually approached the doctor, whose position 
was similar to your own. He, too, happened to be on the 
side of the prisoner, and such was his amazing ability 
that the patient's life did not pay the forfeit." 
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** He was not hanged? '' 

** Yes, he was; but not, as the phrase goes, ' until he 
was dead/ *' 

Dr. Sparrow considered this remarkable statiement and, 
while he did so, the other spoke again. 

''The gratifying sequel is worth mentioning, for it 
shows how a special Providence took hand in the affair. 
The innocence of the man was subsequently proved and 
a terrible l^gal blunder averted I only mention the case 
as showing what amazing f elbws some of the American 
surgeons must be.'' 

" No man on earth could have done it single-handed/' 
declared the doctor, '^ Unless he of whom you speak 
was medical man and hangman both." 

"^ay, I say not that. Maybe the hangman had his 
orders. The two worked together, and for all I know, a 
host of minor officials may have been in the secret also. 
But, even at that, it is a scientific achievement probably 
beyond the power of anybody in this country. I men- 
tion it, because, if men capable of performing such a feat 
existed in England, one might wish they had the charge 
of this execution. Not only for the sake of the prisoner 
do I say this, but for their own also." 

" You mildly interest me," said Dr. Sparrow. " Sup- 
pose, for argument, that I were able, by collusion with 
the public executioner, to save Godolphin's life. Such 
a thing is of course impossible to a man of honour, and 
a public servant like myself ; but supposing I were to tell 
you that such is my ability, resource, and nerve at a 
crisis, that I could perform this — conjuring trick — what 
would you say?" 

*' First," answered Burgoyne, ** I would say that you 
must not let any question of honour or duty to your 
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employers influence you. A man's life is a question above 
all questions, and if you listened to me on that subject, I 
would soon convince you that by giving this youth an- 
other opportunity to justify his existence, you would be 
doing the State the highest service. The sentence is an 
automatical thing, but it is absolutely improper. It is 
equitable, but grossly unjust To put Godolphin and 
Workman in the same category for instance — what utter 
unreason and cruelty to the lesser criminal ! Therefore, 
I say that you must not let your honour be in question. 
You have just as much right to think the man's life too 
precious to waste as you have to think he deserves hang- 
ing; and if, as I believe, in your subtle mind you see a 
hundred reasons why this sentence should be evaded, 
then, as a distinguished man of science — a man of great 
originality and courage and force of character, I see no 
reason why you should not triumph over injustice and 
single-handed, if need be, prevent the law of the land 
from doing this terrible wrong. It might even be your 
duty to do so, always supposing that it were possible. Of 
course the possibility is the thing, and I can hardly be- 
lieve, brilliant surgeon though you are, that you could 
do this, even with the help of the man, Fenford, who 
performs the actual execution.** 
" It would be an achievement of genius.** 
" Undoubtedly, and I do not hesitate to regard you as 
a genius; but even genius has its limitations and cannot 
do the impossible. ,Now to answer the second part of 
your question. You ask me, assuming this thing was 
within human power and you undertook to accomplish it, 
what should I say. Well, my dear Doctor, though I am 
commissioned to open the question, I hesitate to touch on 
this delicate side, because you would naturally demand 
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credentials, and the only credentials I can offer yoa are 
represented in the crude form of cash/' 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 

*' Under the peculiar circumstances, I do not know that 
I should feel called upon to resent that," he said. ** There 
is a time for sentiment, but this is not the time. We 
have it on the highest authority that a labourer is 
worthy of his hire." 

The American expressed admiration. 
. *' For a poet you are amazingly practical ! But I hasten 
to add that, behind the money, are people of highest dis- 
tinction and power. It would not be too much to say 
this is an international question, and I can at any rate 
assure you that representatives of the United States of 
America are interested in it, as well as the unfortunate 
young man's own distinguished family and connexions. 
In fact, to put it on the plane of monetary remuneration, 
as you kindly condescend to do, then I may tell you that 
it is no exaggeration to say that money is no object. Had 
it been possible for you to save FeUx Godolphin, your 
worldly position would have been fundamentally changed ; 
and even now, asstuning that you will hear me on his 
character, and permit me to appeal to your sense of jus- 
tice and fair play, I believe it might be possible to con- 
vince you that the attempt may be made without the 
slightest stain on your honour.'' 

Dr. Sparrow nodded. 

" In that respect I believe you are correct," he said. " I 
have a subtle and a far-reaching sense of justice. In- 
deed, I have always felt profoundly sorry for Mr. Godol- 
phin. I am inclined to believe that it would be possible 
for you to convince me that his life ought to be 
saved; and once do that, I should certainly attempt it 
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— wappomog, of ooorse, that I oould commaiid die 
necessaty assistance. To save him 8iiigle4ianded is im* 
possible for anybody bat the Ahnighty.'' 

'' I am hopeful the atgument tiiat might prevail witii 
yoa would be equally satisfying in another quarter/' 
answered Burgoyne; *' indeed, a man such as tfie com- 
mon hangman may be supposed to be, would hardly stand 
out for an instant, if he knew that you were on'bds side. 
Let us proceed then, and I will assume, for the sake of 
argument, that you are convinced we shall be doing right 
to save Godolphin, if it be possible.'* 

** You shall prove that to me afterwards,'' declari^d Dr. 
Sparrow. ** As you say, for the moment you may take 
me as convinced that such an attempt redounds to my 
credit rather than not Understand me; I cannot guar- 
antee success in such a perilous business. I run enormous, 
prodigious risks. I may fail. We are, therefore, faced 
with the alternative, and since you are desirous to discuss 
the situation in terms of iildiy lucre, I bend to your 
wishes. First, then, what would be the figure in the event 
of failure, and second, what do your friends pay in the 
event of success?" 

*' Apart from the case altogether," answered Burgoyne^ 
** I believe my friends, had they made your acquaintance, 
might have been tempted, for the good of mankind at 
large, to release you from this inferior position, and place 
you in one where your great gifts would have wider play 
and freer scope in the cause of humanity; but, as it 
happens, if we succeed in our enterprise, you will have 
actually earned their undying gratitude; while even if 
you fail, the attempt undertaken against long odds, and 
against great difficulties, must compel their admiration. 
But we shall not fail. Such is my faith and trust in you, 
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that I am convmced we shall not fail. In a word, yon will 
have fifty thoasand pounds if Godolphin reaches his 
friends alive. Your duty is simply to see that he still lives 
when he leaves the prison on the night after the supposed 
execution The procedure is, of course, as familiar to you 
as it is to me. The culprits go to Heavitree HSl, are 
hanged, cut down, taken back to the gaol, and subjected to 
an inquest. Anon they are driven to their destination on 
Dartmoor and suspended in the iron cages there hung 
upon lofty gibbets by the roadside. Well, you have to see 
that Godolphin leaves the prison precincts alive, and fifty 
thousand pounds are yours. You may enjoy the very 
rare privil^e not only of doing your duty to a suffering 
and ill-used fellow-creature but also of earning a sum 
large enough materially to help your progress through 
the world. You are no longer young, and fifty thousand 
pounds has great possibilities and powers of helping a 
man to make the journey down hill without much painful 
jolting/' 

The medical man was impressed by the magnitude of 
the sum. 

"Andif Ifail?** 

Burgoyne put his hand in his pocket. 

** Here are notes for two thousand pounds,'* he said. 
*^ If you fail, that sum will solace your disappointment. 
But youH not fail. This is but a 'refresher,' as the 
lawyers say. Fifty more like it await you." 

Dr. Sparrow took the notes and put them in his pocket 

''One more question," he said. ''How happens it 
that America is interested? " 

" You touch a secret," answered die otiier ; " but sndi 
is my confidence in your honesty and discretion that I 
can trust you to keep it for the present. In a word, this 
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man's sister. Mistress Miranda Godolphin, is betrothed 
to a gentleman from the State of Vermont, one of the 
wealthiest men in America. He should be a prisoner at 
the War Prison, on Dartmoor, at this moment/' 

** I might convey my wife and myself to that comitry 
*— afterwards -— I mean America," said the doctor. " I 
confess, I have always felt a little circumscribed in my 
native land. And, now I think upon it, I have relations 
in America — descendants of certain Sparrows who set- 
tled in America naany years ago." 

** You will be welcome without a doubt But I have 
spoken enough. The fact that you take these notes in- 
forms me you are going to make this great experiment 
But how do you set about it ? " 

''I must see the hangman," answered Dr. Sparrow. 
" He arrives the day after to-morrow, that he may wit- 
ness the gallows set up to his satisfaction. He lies at a 
lodging in the district of St. Thomas — a little house by 
the river. He will keep his identity a secret, and none 
will know his business there. But I have heard of him, 
and when Jack Ketch was here some time agone, to turn 
off a brace of sheep-stealers, he spoke of Fenford, and 
declared him to be a promising and original artist He 
has ideas, and is destined to make his mark in his calling. 
Upon his arrival he must be seen at once, and the situa- 
tion made clear. There will, however, be others beside 
Fenford to suborn. Certain of the gaolers cannot fail 
to learn the truth. You may leave them to me, and a 
thousand pounds will square them all. The coroner, 
however, is a man whose position and importance will 
necessitate a more tempting inducement He must be on 
our side." 

" He shall have all he asks for. You shall learn his price. 
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I am hopeful that a spirit friendly to the prisoner will 
presently appear in the community. These things are 
productive of strange conflagrations of feeling. There 
are, indeed, many people in Exeter who already express 
indignation that Felix Godolphin is to suffer the extreme 
penalty/* 

" So much the better," declared Dr. Sparrow. "I be- 
lieve my chief difficulty will lie with the coroner's jury. 
But, should sympathizers be upon it, our chances are im- 
proved For the rest, I can do nothing until I have seen 
Fenford and heard what he has to say. There is coming 
in, a new way of hanging. 'T is called the ' long drop/ 
Strictly speaking, a man so slain is not hanged at all. 
His neck is broken and, when properly performed, such 
an execution is to be preferred to the old method, for it 
must be instantaneous. But, for our purpose, this is out 
of the question, as all the King's surgeons and all the 
King's men can't mend a broken neck. I '11 set my face 
against any new-fangled nonsense of that sort. We must 
stick to the old way, and go mighty carefully at that." 

Considerable further speech passed between them, and 
Dr. Sparrow finally departed, very deeply impressed with 
the great task before him. He believed that it was possi- 
ble to achieve it; but his part was not more important 
than that of the hangman, and whether the unknown 
would prove equal to mastering the doctor's instructions, 
and carrying them out in a way to escape suspicion under 
the gallows, remained to be seen. Sparrow's sanguine 
spirit, however, took success as granted. He returned 
home in a frame of mind very exalted and, without tell- 
ing his wife of the amazing proposition laid before him 
during the course of the evening, none the less hinted at 
amazing adventures in the near future, at vast changes 
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in thdr state and prospects, at the possibility of retire* 
ment, followed by voyages and wonderful experiences in 
new countries. She knew his flamboyant spirit, and was 
neither elated nor deprived of sleq> ; but a little concern 
she did feel, for Dr. Sparrow, in his most expansive and 
high-soaring visions of the future, had never before 
reached quite such a pinnacle as this. 

It was arranged that the doctor should see the exe* 
cutioner on the day that followed Mr. Fenford's arrival 
at Exeter; but in this matter preliminaries rested with 
Mr. Trinny, who judged himself better aUe to tackle such 
a customer than Burgoyne. The plans were already laid, 
and nothing remained to be done but approach the execu- 
tioner; for even though Fenford might declare any 
interference with the law impossible, the surgeon of the 
gaol was quite prepared to show him his mistake. Under 
the old conditions of capital punishment in England, it 
was possible to hang a man without actually destroying 
him ; and this, Sparrow knew. The risks were, of course, 
enormotis, and the element of chance had to be allowed 
for; but he believed that, given certain circumstances, 
what had happened more than once by accident might de 
liberately be planned and performed. 

To Lot Fenford did Trueman Trinny go, after dark on 
the night of the executioner's arrival by coach from Bris- 
tol. Fenford was not known by that name at his lodge- 
ment, but the prison officials were familiar with the man's 
pretended name, and Trueman, on asking to see '' Mr. 
Burford," was duly shown in. The hangman, who had 
just arrived, supposed that Mr. Trinny came from the 
prison. He was eating his supper, and asked the visitor 
to join him in a glass of beer. 
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Lot Fenford proved to be a yoasg man with a hard, 
clean-shaven face and dose-cropped brown hair. His 
countenance betokened character, for his mouth was firm 
and finely modelled. The lips were not thin. His eyes 
distinguished his countenance, and were large and bril- 
liant — the eyes of an enthusiast or fanatic. 

Mr. Trinny shook hands, drank a glass of beer, and 
then offered Mr. Fenford a cigar. Such a gift surprised 
the hangman, and he accepted it. 

'"You do yourselves well in Exeter seemingly,** he 
said. ** We can't run to cigars where I come from." 

His voice was slow, deep, and agreeable. He lighted 
up, and Mr. Trinny studied him, and calculated on the 
safest method of approach* 

** No doubt work and money are hard to find — - else you 
would n't be on this job/* 

''Yes, I should,*' answered the other instantly. 
** There *s no call for me to be a hangman. I 've got a 
father, a cabinet-maker, who is very well-to-do. I'm 
at this business for choice, and I 'm not ashamed of it. 
Men have got to be hanged r— worse luck — hundreds 
every year — and there's a right and a wrong way of 
hanging them. I stand for the right way. I labour in 
the interests of humanity. I often smile bitterly enough 
when I hear my business scorned and hated. Why, 
there *s thousands of men in the world would n't shake 
my hand — men that call themselves good Christians too I 
But I 'm conscious of right. I 've set my hand to the 
plough, and I won't turn back till I Ve made death by 
hanging the most scientific, painless, and certain end in 
the world. 'T is a fight just now between me and Mr. 
Ketch, for he 's all for the old way, and I 'm all for the 
new. I invented the new. In time to come, when my 
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is generally followed, and his has been forgotten, I 
shall be known as Lot Fenford, the merdf ul hangman -— 
inm wha invented the ' long drop ' 1 " 

'Enthusiasm for humanity blazed in the man's eyes- 
Had he been proclaiming a new gospel, or bringing a 
new message of peace and good-will into the world, he 
could hardly have exhibited greater emotion. Mr. 
Trinny was quick to note these surprising indications. 

*'Well done you I" he said. "You'll have served 
your country well, if you can lessen the pain of death for 
them who have to die. And you must have the pluck of 
an army to take on such a job against all the prejudice 
that exists against it You 're ahead of your time, and 
no doubt you find it hard to make the authorities fall in 
with your views." 

" I do," admitted Fenford; " there 's none stick to the 
old paths like prison people. Now and then 1 11 get a 
governor agree to let me do it my own way; but, as a 
rule, they turn the matter over to the doctor, who 's sup- 
posed to know most about it, and so often as not the 
doctor 's against me, and will have it done in the barba* 
rous old fashion." 

"Dr. Sparrow at Exeter gaol's like that," declared 
Trinny. "Hell have it the old way — to my certain 
knowledge." 

Fenford shrugged his shoulders. 

" More fool him. All the same, I reckon you 're wrong, 
for Mr. Ketch, who hanged a couple of sheep-stealera 
here last year, said that Dr. Sparrow was all for the 
'tengdrop.'" 

"He's changed his mind, then," declared Trueman, 
"and in this case I may tell you there's a very good 
reason." 
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*' That there can never be," answered the other. 

'* Wait and listen to me, then. But first, before I come 
to a bit of important and private business, I 'd like ta 
hear more of the old way and the new. The world 's 
full of change — 'tis change that keeps it sweet, and 
prevents it decaying and coming to naught. I see change 
everywhere, and all for the better in the long run. The 
tide be coming in slow and sure, and, though many say 
the world's no better than it was, for my part I think 
and believe it is. There 's work for all that will to work, 
and a power of doing good in the world for all who want 
to. And never did I see a more striking instance of that 
than in you, who sit in front of me at this moment. You 
may be said to be the high-water mark of hopeful change ; 
for if there was one busy man in the world who might 
be expected not to want it better, but rather worse, a 
hangman 's that man. Yet here are you — Lot Fenford 

— doing your part in your own grim business, to lighten 
the grief of the world, and help those who have got to 
leave it To speed the parting guest is a very friendly, 
proper thing, in my opinion, and who should know that 
better than me? But there are times when the guest 
must not be sped. There are good men come to the gal- 
lows by accident — men who were never intended for it 
And you 11 grant it spoils a man's usefulness to hang him 

— ab-so-lutely." 

But Mr. Fenford lacked humour. He did not smile, but 
looked doubtfully at Trinny, and puffed his dgar. 

** You Ve pleased to joke,*' he said. " Now I find lit- 
tle in life to joke at, and nothing in my profession.'' 

" Nor yet do I. T is far too interesting to joke about 
and, by the same token, tell me more. T is a dark branch 
of learning, too much hidden, and too little understood 
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I 'm very willing to serve you, and preach the new way 
to all who 11 hear; but at the same time I reckon that 
there are some advantages in the old. For instance, sup- 
posing it was planned to save a man's life at the last 
The long drop 's fatal, and breaks his neck ; but the other 
way — no doubt a man like you, who has made a science 
of his business — no doubt if it was worth your while, 
you could let a chap off with his life? '' 

The other noddc^d. 

** It could be done,'' he said ^ What 's happened be- 
fore may hap again. I'm very well used to hemp—- 
ever since my mother had me struck with a hangman's 
rope to cure St. Vitus' dance — and what I don't know 
about such a thing is not worth knowing — to say it in all 
modesty. Yes, with a doctor's help, you could so order 
it — in the old way, out of a cart— -that a murderer 
might be cut down merely unconscious, and not throttled. 
He might not even be insensible. T would depend on 
the man for that. His life would rest on the way the 
rope fitted to his neck. There was one man, before Mr. 
Ketch, who let off a chap like that T is well known in 
the business. The damned rogue saved a gentleman, and 
got two thousand guineas by it I " 

Mr. Trinny felt deeply interested, for here appeared 
proof positive that the scheme of Burgoyne was practi- 
cable. But he began to grow very doubtful of the hang- 
man. He had never heard of such a man as Fenford; 
he had never dreamed that even into the foul duties of 
the gallows enthusiasm and the spirit of humanity might 
creep. Immense caution and foresight animated True- 
man, and he avoided an error that few would have es- 
caped at this juncture. Instead of striking immediately, 
and endeavouring to bribe Mr. Fenford, he perceived tiiat 
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this task would prove by no means so easy as might have 
been anticipated. He held off, therefore, and came very 
gradually to the point at issue. 

"Just powers!** he said. "However did he do it? 
But I doubt you don't know. " You 11 tdl me he carried 
his secret away with him, and his cash to boot/* 

" What I don*t know about hemp is not worth know- 
ing/* repeated the other. " It did n't matter the old way : 
there was no strain to speak of ; but the new way, with a 
heavy man ** 

He proceeded to details that did not interest Mr. 
Trinny, who listened patiently, however, and did not in- 
terrupt the enthusiast until he had finished. Then True- 
man brought the subject back. 

" I can see that," he said, " and I *m with you entirely. 
Looked at in the right spirit, you are doing a useful and 
proper thing, and you '11 get your reward, no doubt. But 
now, as to the other point. What I 'm interested in is to 
know how you 'd save a chap if you had to do so. You 
shall hear why I ask presently." 

Mr. Fenford proceeded to explain how, by a certain 
adjustment of the noose, suffocation might be avoided. 

" T would be touch and go at best," he said, " and I 
should have to watch it mighty close, and cut him down 
as quickly as I dared. Then the doctor would have to be 
in it, and the hanged man, too. If he was unconscious, 
as he probably would be, the dangerous moment would be 
when he came round again. But if it was perfectly done, 
and he had sense to sham death when he was laid in the 
coffin, afterwards, then he might be saved. If the coroner 
and his jury were very inquiring, of course they 'd find 
out the man wasn't dead; but so far as the actual 
hanging was concerned, if I had the job, I 'd bring him 
22 
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down alive. The rope would have to be doctored, mtiut 
you.*' 

" Show me,'* said Mr. Trinny. " It will be worth your 
while. This interests me a great deal.'' 

The other looked at him suspiciously. 

^' Are you in the business? '' he asked. 

** Not I^ friend. I have my own. My dead men are 
empty bottles." 

Mr. Fenford went to a box, in the comer of his room, 
and brought out a rope. 

" The best Manilla hemp," he said. " Feel it — pliant 
and smooth as silk. Jack Ketch don't believe in 'em. 
^ You 11 have one of them things break with a heavy 
patient some day/ he said to me. But I know better. 
Now follow me. If I was going to save a man I should 
-work into the rope that made the running noose a good 
heavy length of split cane. The strain would be to the 
side of the man's neck, and the windpipe would be pro- 
tected. If 't was done just right, there 's nothing to kill 
the man at all for five or six minutes ; but 't is any odds 
he loses consciousness, because the blood vessels are 
blocked a bit" 

Mr. Trinny mastered every detail, and saw how tiie 
rope strands might be untwisted, and &e cane inserted. 
Then he spoke. 

" Now, my lad, we know where we are, and 1 11 tell 
you why I 'm so keen set to hear all about this little busi- 
ness. There 's an innocent man to be strung up the day 
after to-morrow, and his name is FeUx Godolphin." 

The other stared. 

** Innooetit I He 's been justly tried and condemned, 
I suppose?" 

'* Not justly. * Granted that he kept bad company^ and 
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made mistakes — well» so have we all, some time or otiier. 
But he must n't die for st" 

That 's no concern of mine/' answered the other. 
But it 's going to be. A good deal depends upon this 
business. You can save him, and only you. We 11 leave 
his guilt or innocence in other hands. That 's not your 
affair ; but you may take it from me, who know, that the 
law is doing a terrible wrong. The point for you to con- 
sider is whether you 11 show your skill in this matter, and 
help his friends to get him off.'' 

Fenf ord rose, and pointed to the door. 
• " You can be gone," he said. ** You don't know your 
company. If the law is doing wrong, let the law look to 
it That is no reason why I should. I am a Christian 
man, and an honest man, and the minister of the law. 
My work is to put these tmfortunate rascals out of the 
world as swiftly and painlessly as it may be done; and 
that I shall do, at tiie appointed time." 

The other considered. 

** You 're a fine chap," he answered, *' a damned sight 
too fine to be hanging highwaymen, however high your 
motives. Consider, since you want to help humanity, on 
what a much grander scale you could set about it if you 
were rich and powerful" 

** Money earned by a lie would profit no man. If you 
offered me a thousand pounds to queer the rope and save 
a convicted thief, I should refuse." 

"Think twice." 

^Gol" answered the other. "Had you known me, 
you would have saved yourself the trouble of this visit 
I refuse to consider it" 

"Give others credit for good intentions, as well as 
yourself. It is very vital to many interests that this 
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young man should be saved. Why, if you knew him, 
you would find him much like yourself » Mr. Fenford! 
An enthusiastic young rip, and his only fault was a mis- 
take at the outset of his career. He 's quite as keen to 
set the world right as ever you are. Let me tell you his 
story." 

" No/' answered the hangman. " I won't hear it 
*T is useless. He hath been tried and found guilty. He 
must answer elsewhere. It is not my work to consider 
the justice of the sentences that I am called to carry 
out." 

Mr. Trinny argued for an hour, but in vain. Then, 
as a last resort, he came to money. 

" Well, I *ve done my best to save a good man from 
death, and I Ve used every argument that I can hit upon 
— from the Bible, and from the heart. And I tell you, 
Mr. Lot Fenf ord, it puzzles me uncommon to know how 
such a right-down proper sportsman as you should be so 
hard — so cruel hard, and lacking in charity. I wasn't 
going to mention cash, because you 're not that sort, and 
in a thing like this the appeal is first to the man, not his 
position in the world, or need, or greed. But, since 
you 're bent on doing some good in the world, and know, 
as well as I do, what a power is cash in clever hands, then 
I must say what I was sent to say. In a word, money is 
no object here. You can name your own price. I 'm not 
hoaxing. There 's a man behind this who is going to 
marry Felix Godolphin's sister — a wise and a famous 
man. He knows all about it, and will do anything in his 
power to save his future wife's brother. He 's an Ameri- 
can, and has more money than you or I could count if we 
began now and lived to be as old as Methuselah. You 
can name your own price, and the man himself will come 
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to see you to-morrow. And for my part, I wish to God 
he'd come now, for he is cleverer than I, and would 
have convinced you against your will. Think, before you 
answer, what good you could do with ten thousand 
pounds, my lad." 

" Never ! " answered the other. " I will not do this 
thing. My conscience is clean ; my work has not hidden 
the hope of heaven from me. I am angry at this offer. 
I understand that those who love this man would will- 
ingly save his life if they could. But I will not be a party 
to the attempt. My duty I shall do.'* 
Will you see my friend ? " 
No, I will not." 

Mr. Trinny considered, and nodded his head. 

" So be it. You will bear me witness, Mr. Fenford, 
that I have done my best to influence you." 

" You have. I am a reasonable man. I do not blame 
you for making the attempt. But, in my own mind, I 
am fully convinced that there is no reason why these 
men should not be removed from the world, for they* 
have failed, after ample opportunity, to justify their 
existence." 

" Suppose it were possible to convince you that Felix 
Godolphin were innocent? " 

" In that case I should decline to perform the execu- 
tion." 

" But another would, and the result would be the same : 
an innocent man would die. Whereas you, and only you, 
could save him." 

** He is not innocent, in my opinion, and a million of 
money would not tempt me from my duty." 

Trinny rose to depart, and held out his hand. 

" You 're a good fellow, and I respect you, though I 
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can^t pretend exactly to understand yon. Good-night 
If ever I, too, am misjudged, and come to the gibbet, 
then I hope we may meet again/' 

The other replied without emotion. 

'' Think not that I hunger for this poor man's blood. 
Devoutly I wish it were in my power to save him; but 
the law alone can do that. I will pray to God this night 
for a reprieve. Once before, at the secret entreaty of a 
man's mother, I so prayed, and my prayer was answered. 
The man was pardoned/' 

The innkeeper examined the other very carefully, as 
they stood side by side; but he spoke no more, and a few 
moments later took his leave. 

"Gosh!" he said to himself. "The surprise of my 
life I A hangman that ought to have been a parson 1 
Well, he 's had his say, and a pretty long say too. And 
now, Trueman Trinny, my old fox-hunter, how are you 
going to get out of this? Amelia Ann, my dear, if you 
could see the fix your one and only is got into this eve- 
ning, you 'd almost be sorry for him. No, you would n't : 
you 'd only say, * With a mind like yours, Mr. Trinny, 
you ought to be quite equal to such a trifle! ' " 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE HILL OF HEAVITSEE JUSTIFIES ITS NAME 

llif IRANDA GODOLPHIN obtained permission to 
^'^ take farewell of her brother, and she came to Exeter 
for that purpose. The reverend Septimus had already 
visited the unhappy youth, and helped him to make his 
peace with God. He had then, quite broken and reduced 
to tottering age« been conveyed back to Prince Hall, fof 
his brother lay in sore need of him. But with Miranda 
came her aunt, Dame Primrose Parlby, and she was per- 
mitted to see her nephew also. They put up on the pre- 
vious night at the inn, where lodged Robert Burgoyne, 
and, upon the following day, at noon, were ushered to the 
condemned man's cell and permitted to spend an hour 
with him. Warders attended them; but the elder lady 
succeeded in pressing a note for a hundred pounds into 
the hand of each man present, and for this she prayed 
a trifling privil^e, that they found it not difficult to 
grant. 

" Let the girl speak to her brother out of earshot," she 
said. "You are men — doubtless you have children of 
your own, and can g^ess what me^ns this awful and eter- 
nal farewell. My niece bears last words to her brother 
from his father, who is too ill to be here. You will readily 
see that it can harm no man for these messages of affec- 
tion and forgiveness to be delivered." 

The old lady wept, as she spoke, and the guard was 
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disarmed, not only by her tears, but the scrap of crumpled 
paper pressed upon each of them. 

Not for long, however, did Miranda speak in secret^ for 
soon she turned to her aunt. 

"Felix would bid you * good-bye,' dear Aunt Prim- 
rose,'' she said. " He has heard all that I have been told 
to tell him. He would rather we did not stop longer." 

Miranda wept, and the haggard prisoner was also 
deeply moved. 

" Tell my father that his forgiveness has made tne or- 
deal light for me," were his final words. " Tell him that 
I repent from the bottom of my heart for the thing that 
I have done, and trust my Saviour's mercy to give me 
another chance in another world." 

The ladies withdrew, and Miranda insisted on return- 
ing home without any delay. Her aunt accompanied her, 
and in a post-chaise they started before dusk to return 
to Prince Hall. At Moretonhampstead, however, Dame 
Parlby's own carriage awaited her, and she left her niece 
and returned directly to Okehampton, while Miranda 
proceeded over the Moor. Her impatience was extreme, 
and the post-boy did all he could to lessen it and gratify 
her cry for speed. 

Then dawned the morning of the double execution, 
and Workman and Godolphin, who had not seen each 
other since their trial, met again for the last time. 

■Workman was much surprised to see the other. 

''My stars! Didn't you get off?" he asked. "I 
thought your friends would have raised the devil for you. 
Poor lad — then we go together ! I 'm sorry you 've had 
such a short run for your money." 

The victims, cast for death on the capital charge, rode 
each in a separate cart, and now that which conveyed 
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Godolphin to the gallows went on before, so that there 
was no more speech between them. Soldiers marched 
beside the carts, and a shouting mob straggled aromid the 
procession. The officials took no part in it The sheriff, 
the governor of the gaol, the medical man, and the exe- 
cutioner would await the culprits at Heavitree. 

Lying before each prisoner, across the front of the cart 
in which he rode, was a black coffin, and both men were 
heavily manacled. The dismal show wound through the 
streets of Exeter, and every window was full of staring 
faces as it passed by. Then, after a journey of three 
miles to Heavitree, ^ey came where, in the midst of an 
open space, twin gallows stood. Until this morning the 
theatre of the final scene had been hidden by a hoarding, 
so that those responsible might do their work in peace ; 
but now the screen was gone, for at that time the law de- 
manded that executions should take place in the face of 
all men. Nor had Lot Fenford won his way, for the 
gallows were of the old pattern, and there was no scaf- 
fold to fall beneath the drop. 

Ten thousand people had assembled, and half a regi- 
ment of infantry stood round the two gallows. Beside 
it were grouped the officials. The day was bright and 
sunny, and the red coats and glittering accoutrements of 
the soldiers flashed, and made a gay contrast with the 
sombre attire of those who waited in the midst. Dark- 
est of all was the silent minister of the law. He stood 
aloof, and none spoke with him. He was clad entirely in 
close-fitting black. A black cap covered his head to the 
ears, and his face was concealed behind a mask. The 
crowd came as near the gallows as the soldiers would 
permit them, and a running fire of chaff and laughter 
hummed over Heavitree. Then the noise changed, and 
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f rcmi the outside of the mob ascended a steady and in- 
creasing roar of human voices. 

The waiting party bestirred itself. The parson, in 
gown and bands, opened his bool^ and walked with a 
soldier on each side of him to meet the victims; Dr. 
Sparrow approached the executioner, and the latter, now 
busy with his ropes, grumbled aloud, in the hearing of 
the sheriff and governor. 

'' T is a scandalous thing that you did not suffer me to 
do this in the new way," he said. '" Surely, since the men 
must die, humanity directs their death should be as swift 
and painless as may be. The long drop kills in the frac- 
tion of a second. To turn them off, even as I tie the rope, 
means half a minute of suffocation at the least/' 

** What 's good enough for Jack Ketch should be good 
enough for you," rq>lied Dr. Sparrow. Then he turned 
to the governor. 

** This man has ideas! " he said. ^'S( hangman widi 
ideas — a humane hangmani " 

What the other might have answered was lost in a 
thunder of sound. There were shouts and counter 
shouts. It appeared that a considerable faction of the 
crowd sympathized with the younger prisoner, though 
William Workman won nothing but hisses, hoots, and 
curses. He came to his end according to the traditions 
of his calling, jested with his guards, blew a kiss to a 
woman, and showed not one shadow of fear when the 
sinister tree loomed above him. But Godolphin, though 
calm and self-contained, indulged in no bravado or 
braggadocio. He sat oa his cof&n with his arms folded, 
and his eyes fixed upon the bottom of the car. So in- 
different was he that some whispered he had been 
drugged, and was half asleep. He awoke, however^ at 
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the storm of sound that burst and broke over Heavitree. 
He rose, steadied himself with the shoulder of the driver, 
and lodced down at a great sea of faces, some sad foe 
him, some mad for mere brute lust of the drama about to 
be played. The chaplain now headed the procession, and 
spoke from his book; but none could hear him. Once 
or twice the swaying crowd bent the line of the soldiers ; 
but a prick or two from a bayonet made them give way, 
and the carts soon stood under the gallows. Side by side 
they were placed, and they had scarcely been drawn into 
position when a lithe, black figure leapt into the nearest, 
where stood Godolphin. The executioner's operations 
were performed with incredible rapidity, and hardly was 
the tail-board of the cart removed, and the irons taken 
off the prisoner, when he found himself pinioned from 
behind, the rope drawn close round his neck, and a small 
white bag pulled down over his face. A moment later, 
the other end of the rope was fast to a ring-bolt in the 
beam overhead, and the dark figure had leapt across to 
the second cart. Workman chaffed him, and bade him 
pull the noose tighter. 

" I don't want to dance in the air longer than I can 
help, my fine blackbird," he said. 

But the other did not answer until all was ready. Then 
he descended from the cart, and gave the signal. None 
present had ever seen an execution performed with such 
amazing celerity. There were cries of disappointment 
from some, of admiration from others more humane. 
The officials were well satisfied, and the governor spoke 
to Fenford. 

" You are to be commended, Fenford,'* said he. ** I 
will see that you are favourably reported." 

A carpenter, who had helped the executioner on the 
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day after his arrival, expressed admiration to his fellow- 
workers, 

"He ain't a talker, but, my word! he can do his 
work I '* he said. 

The grim tragedy was swiftly over. The two suffer- 
ers writhed and twisted; then one was still, and soon 
after, the other hung lifeless. Dr. Sparrow came for- 
ward, and at his nod the executioner, who was now on 
the beam above, lowered the bodies one by one. The 
limp things were carried, head and heels, to the coffins, 
and deposited therein; the executioner carefully drew 
his ropes from their necks, and the white caps from 
their faces. He looked into the quiet countenances of 
the dead, and was apparently satisfied. The crowd 
shouted and surged and struggled forward, to get a 
peep at the corpses if possible. But the soldiers kept 
them back. 

Then the troops formed up; the coffins were put 
together into one cart; and Dr. Sparrow, carefully 
guarded against the mob, rode with them back to the 
prison. 

The officials departed, and the hangman, donning a 
heavy coat, which concealed his person, waited with a 
guard of soldiers until the mob should disperse. He 
still grumbled ; but an official or two, who spoke with him, 
assured the idealist that no such swift and merciful 
execution had ever before been seen in the West 
Country. 

"Jack Ketch is a bungler to you,*' they told him. 

Meantime, the mob had fought its way to the place of 
execution, crowded round it, and carried away scraps 
and fragments, as precious mementoes of the event. 
The carpenters were already demolishing the gallows. 
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Gradually the people thiimed away; but much excite- 
ment still ran like a tide through the citizens of the ever 
faithful city, and when night came there was brawling in 
many quarters. Meddlicott, the foreman of the jury 
that brought Godolphin in guilty, had his windows 
broken, and just such a wave of feeling as Trinny had 
prophesied, broke loose. But it was too late to save 
the dead, and large, senseless crowds amused themselves, 
therefore, by harassing the living, to the best of their 
power. Even the executioner received a visit, for cer- 
tain youths had tracked his hackney coach back to the 
lodging beside the river ; but they were too late, and the 
landlady, amazed to hear the business of her visitor, ap- 
peared at the first summons, to inform them that Mr. 
Fenford was already departed. 

Elsewhere^ toward evening, in a shed within the prison 
precincts, there followed the second act of the drama, 
and the city coroner, with his jury, sat on the corpses, 
and learned that they had been well and truly hanged. 
A few of the company peeped into the black coffins, 
and gazed at the dead, then Dr. Sparrow explained the 
satisfactory nature of the execution, and the rite con- 
cluded. 

In the ordinary course, graves dug within the prison 
would have swallowed Godolphin and Workman; but 
on this occasion the law willed otherwise. Christian 
burial was denied the highwaymen, and already on the 
hill called * Gibbet ' — a round eminence in the west of 
Dartmoor Forest, nigh Black Down — there had arisen 
two tall poles, with transverse beam, from which hung 
iron cages. A farrier of Mary Tavy had made them, 
and they swung from chains, awaiting their burdens. 

Therefore, at fall of night, followed another scene in 
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this evetitful chapter of two careers. There drew up 
at a postern gate in the prison wall a large, covered 
miller's waggon, hired for the purpose; and into it were 
lifted the coffins. Straw was strewn within the interior 
of the vehicle; a local man drove it and beside him sat 
an armed soldier, while two more occupied a seat at the 
back of the waggon. Three horses, harnessed abreast, 
drew it, and a great lantern shone on either side. 

Another crowd had collected to see this departure, but 
precautions were taken, and a force of soldiery marched 
on either side of the waggon until it cleared the mob and 
was well upon its way. There they left it, and the lum- 
bering thing, with white tilt and black horses, increased 
its speed, and vanished into the night. Sitting on th$ 
lowered tail-board, with their legs hanging out behind, 
the soldiers talked, smoked, and discussed the tragedy of 
the day. They were divided, for one held that Godolphin 
had suffered justly, while the other thought that the 
young man's life was too heavy a price to pay for his 
folly. In front of the cart there was no argument 
The corporal and the miller's son, who drove, were talk- 
ing about seed com. 

So they passed through the darkness, until they came to 
Whiddon Down, an open common lying on high land 
some miles from Okehampton. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

A HUNCHBACK lUDES WITH THE DEAD AND TERBIFIES 

THE LIVING 

1) Y the time that the great van, with its white tilt 
gleaming through the night, had proceeded upon 
Whiddon Down and was half-way across it, only the 
driver of the three horses could have been called really 
awake. The soldier beside him, having exhausted the 
subject of com, had rested against his shoulder, and was 
snoring; the two red-coats, behind, were similarly sup- 
porting each other, and both nodded on the brink of 
sleep. The night was dark, and the hour had come when 
nature stood at her lowest ebb of vitality. There was 
no sound but the corporal's snoring, the grinding of the 
heavy waggon wheels, and the steady tramp of the 
horses. Two great fans of light swept forward on either 
side of the funeral coach, and showed the confines of a 
level heath, through which the white road ran. It also 
revealed a steam that rose off the horses. In a faint 
golden mist it ascended upon the darkness, and vanished. 

Then, between the hours of three and four o'clock, 
the waggon overtook a man walking along the road. 
He was deformed, for a hump rose on his back, and he 
crawled along very slowly. He had seen the approach- 
ing vehicle some time before it reached him, and now 
lifted up his voice and spoke. 

** For charity, neighbours, let an old man have a lift. 
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I 'm cruel weary and footsore, and I 'm feeble and sick. 
For God's sake let me ride a little way, and give my bones 
a rest" 

The driver looked down, and saw a grey-bearded 
tramp. He was dressed in rags, and carried a basket on 
his back and a tall stick in his hand. 

" You can ride, if these here soldiers have no objec- 
tion," said the man with the reins. '' But I 'm in their 
hands." 

" For the love of the Lord, kind men, don't forbid it," 
whined the wanderer. " I 'd not ask, but I 'm in terrible 
pain, with a raw foot. I 'm bound for Okehampton, and 
you '11 be doing a fellow-creature a mighty good turn if 
so be you 'U ease me on my journey, if it 's only a mile or 
two." 

" We go through Okehampton," answered the corporal, 
on the box-seat. He yawned, and came to his senses 
gradually. The other soldiers had dismounted to stretch 
their legs, and light their pipes. They examined the 
night-foundered wretch, and laughed. Then the wag- 
goner whispered to their leader. 

" Let 's have a lark I Lord, He knows we have n't had 
much fun since we started. Suffer the old creature to 
get in, and nose down in the straw, and see what he 11 
make of his companions I T will frighten him into a fit, 
without a doubt, and give us something to laugh at" 

Apparently, the corporal shared the other's sense of 
humour. Indeed, he enjoyed the idea, and was content 
to put it into practice. 

** Trust you yokels for a joke ! " he said, then turned 
to the aged man in the road. 

" Get in, if you will. It seems our lot, to-night, to do 
naught but pick up tramps and wanderers. There 's 
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two more in the waggon, and they 're sleeping like dead 
men — after a busy day, seemingly. Mind you don't 
wake 'em, gaffer I " 

" Heaven will reward you, Captain, have no fear of 
that," said the tramp. Then he cast away the hedge- 
stick that he had carried to help his injured feet, and 
climbed feebly into the cart A man lent him a hand, 
and he was soon upon the straw. Then the tarpaulins 
were drawn round him, the soldiers took up their place 
at the back of the cart, and the horses proceeded. The 
four responsible for the waggon were all wide awake 
again now, and they listened eagerly to learn the effect 
of their rough practical joke. Nor had they very long 
to wait. For two or three minutes they heard the old 
man groaning and sighing, as he turned his weary limbs, 
and sought for a comfortable resting-place in the straw. 
Silence followed, and then a sudden yell of frantic horror 
made the horses start. 

" Stop I Stop I For God's sake let me out I They 're 
dead men — they 're day-cold corpses ! " screamed the 
traveller. 

Before the laughing soldiers could stop him, the terri- 
fied creature had torn aside the tarpaulin at the back 
of the cart, thrust between the red-coats, and leapt out 
into the road. They caught one glimpse of a bald 
head, a pair of terrified eyes, a flying grey beard, and a 
shoulder with a great hiunp thereon; then the poor tat- 
terdemalion, who had leapt from the moving vehicle, fell 
in the road, and rolled over in the dust. 

All was dark behind the waggon, and the old man 
vanished instantly ; but they could still hear him scream- 
ing, " Clay-cold corpses ! Qay-cold corpses ! " and their 
ddight knew no bounds. They laughed themselves warm; 
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then a soldier looked into the waggon, struck flint and 
steely and saw the two black boxes with a white face 
staring up from each. He left them quickly enough, 
and none was sorry when far in their rear, upon the east- 
em sky, as they approached the hill into Okehampton, 
there glimmered a dim white streak of light at earth 
level. The dawn was tardy, but it came at last, and by 
the time that they had reached the little market town in 
the valley beneath, there was light sufficient to whiten the 
faces of the sleeping houses, and touch the golden figures 
of the clock in the squat church tower. 

And then, as they drew up a moment at an open foun- 
tain to let the horses drink, and descended to the ground, 
those who had injflicted such a brutal fright on a way- 
worn wanderer were themselves terrified by an amazing 
sound from within the waggon. 

The men turned white, and the extent of their physical 
courage was manifested by their behaviour. The soldiers 
from the rear promptly fled to the corner of the street, 
and there stood to wait events. The corporal, who was 
a Roman Catholic, crossed himself, but also took care to 
put some distance between his person and the waggon. 
The driver also appeared to show terror, but he acted 
bravely, and did not budge from his place at the horses' 
heads, beside the water-trough. 

From within the vehicle there had come the deep, 
mufiled voice of a man. Surely no spirit ever spoke so ; 
yet whence the voice proceeded were only corpses. 

But the words uttered were of no alarming character. 
Something moved within the waggon, and the front tar- 
paulin was shaken. 

'* Where be we got to, lads ? Lord ! what a blessed 
sleep I've had; but my bones are that stiff I can't 
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crawl. If 'tis Okehampton, you 11 have to lift me 
down,** 

The tarpaulin was pulled aside, and the bearded face of 
the hump-backed beggar appeared. He blinked his eyes, 
stared round him, and cried — 

" Okehampton, sure enough ! " 

Then, while the soldiers returned, and glared at the 
old man as at something supernatural, he lifted his 
maimed foot over the front of the waggon and, with 
many groans, called to them to help him down. In the 
dim light he presented a woful spectacle, and when a 
red-coat had assisted him to reach tibe ground he crawled 
to the step of a door, and sat upon it 

They hailed questions upon him, but he stared, and 
could not answer them. 

" Dead men ? Coffins ? Good powers ! what are you 
talkin' about? I didn't see no dead men, nor yet cof- 
fins. I dropped in the straw like a thing half dead my- 
self, as I was. If there 'd been twenty dead folk they 
would n't have kept me awake. Oh, my poor foot ! The 
doctor 'U have to chop it off for sartain ! " 

He nursed his right 1^, the foot of which was tied up 
in a filthy bandage, and then he b^;an lamenting his 
3tick. 

" I throwed un away, and now I shall want un," he 
whined. 

Getting nothing from this wreck of a man, those re- 
sponsible for the burden of the waggon threw open the 
tarpaulins and looked inside. But the driver would 
not leave his horses, apd ctill stood at their heads. 

!A little later he shouted to the soldiers, but their 
iears were stopped, for they stood face to face with an 
empty coffin. Side by side in the straw the two boxes 
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lay, and one was full, but the former occupant of the 
other had vanished. iWilliam Workman slept his last 
sleep peacefully enough, and ironical indifference still 
haunted his mouth; but Felix Godolphin had disap- 
peared. Again the men of war fell to trembling, for 
here, in their belief, was a miracle. They did not im- 
mediately realize the extraordinary nature of the thing 
that had been done. For many seconds they held their 
lantern overhead, and glared like soldiers turned to stone, 
then the noise made by the driver of the waggon, who 
had been shouting incessantly, came to their under- 
standing, and they leapt out to learn what he wanted. 

"You fools, you dolts!" he yelled, pointing up a 
narrow alleyway that led from the main street of the 
town. "Why didn't you come forth when you heard 
me hollering? The beggar, that old bag of bones you 
left on the doorstep yonder — He's gone — he's off! 
The moment you climbed into the waggon he was on 
his feet and away, like the wind. I never seed a man, 
young or old, run so fast in my born days. That way 
he went, but you may as well chase a kris-hawk as him. 
He 's half a mile away by now." 

They stood bewildered, and one ran up the alley for a 
hundred yards, but a dozen little ways broke out of it, 
and the hunchback might have been safely hid in one 
of half a hundred silent cottages. He was clean gone, 
and had there been fifty soldiers instead of three, he was 
safe from them. 

Then thunder of hoofs broke out of the morning, and 
a few moments later, while the guardians of the waggon 
still stood in some doubt of their next action, two mounted 
men, in uniform, galloped down the hill that they had just 
descended, and drew up beside them. The horses 
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stretched their legs, put down their heads, and steamed ; 
one poor beast, badly over-ridden, sank upon its side a 
few moments after its rider dismounted, rolled over, and 
expired. 

From Exeter the men were come, and their mission 
was to overtake the waggon at all cost before any assault 
should be made upon it. They brought a startling story 
with them, and cursed very heartily to find that they 
were come too late. 

There had risen a strange rumour upon the prison, after 
midnight, and the hangman was reported to have called on 
the governor with some amazing tale, of which the riders 
had no time to learn particulars. All that they could 
say was that they had been dispatched to gallop post- 
haste after the waggon, overtake it as swiftly as possible 
and ascertain if the dead men were in their coffins, and 
all was well with the guard. They were then to return 
as swiftly as they could to Exeter. 

The riders delayed as short a time as possible and, 
knocking up the White Hart Inn, soon procured a pair of 
fresh mounts, and set off on their return journey. As 
for the guardians of the waggon, in sore trepidation they 
went on their way through Okehampton and Sourton, 
and above Bridestowe to Gibbet Hill. Their concern 
was great, and still they knew not how to explain the 
mystery; but one thing seemed clear enough: Felix 
Godolphin lived, and when the old man cried out with 
horror at his company, it was not he, but one of the 
occupants of a coffin who had leapt from the cart and 
vanished into the night. The newcomer had furnished 
him with a disguise and taken his place for a time; 
and then, before reaching Okehampton, had donned 
his own disguise again — a fancy dress quite capable 
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of hoodwinking the party under the first dim light of 
day. 

Only the waggon driver was now indifferent, for the 
responsibility rested not with him. But the rest took a 
very gloomy view of their position, and a woful silence 
overtook all three as they proceeded to Gibbet HilL 
They blamed the young miller sharply for suffering their 
passenger to run away, whereon he retorted, with some 
heat, that he had called their attention to the fact, but 
was not going to leave his father's horses for any man. 
As for the rest, they must pay the reckoning, since it was 
no affair of his. They fell to quarrelling presently, and 
each threw the blame upon the others. They were indeed 
still exchanging angry words, when a horseman over- 
took them. He was clad in pink, and appeared to be 
riding to hounds. 

It was Mr. Trueman Trinny, on his famous bright bay, 
and he slowed down at sight of the soldiers, and showed 
some interest 

"ni wager now,'' he said, "you 11 be taking those 
blackguards, who were hanged at Exeter yesterday, to 
Gibbet Hill." 

" That 's our business,'' said the corporal, in a surly 
tone, for the story of the night would fly afield quickly 
enough without his tellii^. 

" Ah ! I thought it was," answered the innkeeper, tm- 
abashed. " You must know that the event has made the 
deuce and all of a stir in these parts ; because we moor 
folk don't get much excitement, and a job like this has 
quite turned our heads. You '11 find a brave lot of people 
on Gibbet Hill to welcome you, I'll wager. Did they 
die game?" 

"Whether they died game or not, don't matter,** 
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answered the corporal " We ain't here to talk about it 
You 11 see it all in the papers, no doubt'' 

''Poor chaps! I knew Mr. Godolphin. He was a 
gentleman, but he had wrong opinions/' replied True- 
man. '' No doubt those highway robbers drew him in. 
'Twas too heavy a punishment, in my opinion." 

''What d'you know about him?" asked the driver; 
but Trinny answered nothing of a definite nature. 

"He's got a hero of a father, and a brave sister. 
T will break their hearts without a doubt" 

He asked to see the dead presently; but he was re- 
fused; then, where a lane broke from the high-road 
and led into the Moor, he took his leave. 

" Cheero ! " he said. " No doubt I shall see both poor 
fellows swinging over my head some day soon. Perhaps 
the fox will bring us to Gibbet Hill presently. And 
you 11 be glad to have your painful day's work done. 
It must have been a pretty grim task bringing these fam- 
ous corpses along all night. T would have made my flesh 
creep, I 'm sure, and I could n't have done it without a 
barrel of liquor to keep my pluck up. But no doubt you 
brave soldiers would n't be af eared of anything on two 
legs, much less the poor dust you carry. You take my 
advice, and have four fingers of brandy apiece when you 
get to the Goat and Compasses — a mile further on — 
for you 're a hang-dog looking trio, and want a drop of 
honest drink." 

He rode away, and left the soldiers sulky and ill at 
ease. But they carried out their orders to the best of 
their powers, and when Gibbet Hill was reached, and a 
small crowd of local men, with a sportsman or two on 
horseback, came about them, they dragged forth the 
corpse of Will Workman, lifted it into the iron cage 
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prepared for it and, when questioned concerning; the 
other culprit, refused to reply. 

They were soon on their return journey ; while behind 
them, fascinated by the barbarous spectacle, stood full 
two hundred men gazing at the suspended day of one 
who, but a few short weeks before, had struck terror 
into their hearts and made them fear the sound of their 
own voices. 

They cackled together, made feeble jests, and re- 
minded one of a dozen barnyard fowls collected about a 
dead hawk. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

MR. TRINNY EASES A FATHER'S HEART AND UNFOLDS A 

MARVELLOUS TALE 

^RUEMAN TRINNY had no appointment with the 
hounds, as may be supposed, and it is certain that 
he would not have kept it in any case. He was a man 
with a heart as well as a head, and while he had used 
his brains to good purpose of late, it was a spirit of 
sympathy and compassion that now called him where 
two men and a woman waited in profound anxiety to 
learn what he had to tell. 

The Moor was an open book to him, and though 
many a good mile and many a rough road extended be- 
tween him and his own quarters, he took the best route, 
and set out swiftly. He talked to his horse, to prevent 
himself from falling asleep, for the innkeeper had been 
awake, and hard at work, for forty-eight hours, and his 
nature, tough though it was, craved mightily for rest. He 
was not done yet, however. He galloped when possible, 
and held a course that brought him on to the high-road, 
not far from Great Mis Tor. Then he proceeded swiftly 
to Two Bridges, doffed his pink, drank a bottle of port 
out of a tumbler, and proceeded. 

Not a word could any get from him at home. Even 
to his wife he had nothing to say. But she understood, 
and held his silence hopeful, and his haste to be at Prince 
Hall a sure sign that all was well. 

363 
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Down the avenue of beeches Trinny went, and at the 
end of it found waiting those to whom he had come. A 
pathetic group welcomed him, for the clergyman sup- 
ported Sir Archer on one side, and Miranda upon the 
other. For long he had waited, praying for news, while 
his brother and daughter sough; to comfort and sustain 
him. 

To them came Trinny, and they heard his familiar 
" Cheero 1 ** while he was yet a hundred yards distant 
The strain gave at that salute, and Trueman found 
his hearers in a mood emoticmal when he came among 
them. 

They were within doors very soon, with Trinny at 
the centre of the group. 

" In a word," he said ; " all is well. I have seen Mas- 
ter Felix this day and, though he can't be called at his 
fighting best, there 's nothing the matter that won't come 
right Dame Parlby will look to that She has him un- 
der lock and key, and he '11 soon be his own man again 
— ab-so-lutely — though if he suffers from a stiff neck 
for the rest of his bom days none can be astonished." 

He looked round him. Three pair of eyes were fas- 
tened on his face. 

" Walls have ears. Sir Archer. Am I safe to speak? " 

Miranda answered. 

" Safe indeed, Mr. Trinny. There are none here but 
would bless the ground you walked on. I envy you to be 
the bearer of such news." 

"You must drink — you must drink, Trinny," said 

Sir Archer. " We need not trouble Silas Squibbs. You 

will fetch a decanter from the dining-room, brother. 

Mr. Trinny is a three-bottle man." 

, ^ Nay, nay. Sir Archer. But these be thirsty times. 
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00 doubt, and I cannot refuse a glass of wine to go along 
with my story.*' 

The dergynoan returned with a full decanter, and 
Trueman soon set out on his narrative. 

** Miss Miranda here, will have told you that we got 
to the hangman and heard his secrets, and that she ex- 
plained them to your son when taking her last farewell. 
He learned his part exactly, and performed it to the letter. 
But what she did not tell you, because she did not know 
it, is that, though Lot Fenf ord — deputy for Jack Ketch 

— explamed to me how it was possible — a doctor helping 

— to save a condemned man on the gallows, nevertheless 
Fenford refused to do any such thing. Ab-so-lutely re- 
fused. I Ve got a long tongue, as you know, Sir Archer, 
the Lord forgive me ; and I can generally, with time and 
patience and a bottle of the best, get a man round to my 
way of thinking; but time was short, with Fenford, 
and patience was wasted, and a bottle of the best was no 
good at all. He only drank beer, and mighty little of 
that. So there it was: this amazing man — common 
hangman you never could call him, for he was the most 
uncommon chap that ever walked the earth in any 
calling — this Fenford wouldn't help me, not for ten, 
twenty, thirty thousand pound! He was a man with- 
out a price — a rare bird — though I've known one or 
two like him before, and also a woman here and there. 
T was the last thing I 'd expected, for when the prison 
doctor was bought by Captain Burgoyne — Giptain I 
call him, for a captain of men he is — when, I say, he *d 
won over the doctor to do his part, of course I reckoned 
the hangman would very quickly follow after. However, 
he was stubborn as my cart-mare. I could n't budge him, 
and the tongues of angels wouldn't have done it, nor 
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yet all the money in the Duchy. So away I went, with 
my tail between my legs, I warrant, and took my story 
to Burgoyne. Then I soon found the stuff he was made 
of at a pinch. I told him everything, and how the trick 
might be done ; * But/ I said, * after all my care for the 
details, I don't know that 't is much use our knowing how 
not to hang Master Felix, seeing that we have n't got the 
job/" 

Mr. Trinny filled his glass. 

"Cheero, gentlemen!" said he. He nodded at the 
wine. " Pretty drinking — pretty drinking — and I wish 
you *d join me, Sir Archer, and your reverence, for both 

of you look to my eye " But the old soldier was 

trembling and could ill bear this diversion. 

Miranda whispered to Trueman to proceed, and he did 



so. 
« 



When I said that it wasn't our work to hang the 
sentenced men, the Captain flashed off one of those looks, 
like a gun firing, and I saw a set of his jaw that I 'd 
never marked before. My word, he 's a man ! * It 's 
going to be our work!' he said. 'There's no other 
way. If Fenford can't be bought, then 'tis very clear 
to me, Mr. Trinny, that we can't trust him with this bit of 
work. In a word, we know now how to manage the 
rope so that Godolphin can hang on it without being 
hanged. That 's all that matters. Fenford must be out 
of harm's way to-night. That done, I see the rest ! ' 

" In an hour," continued Trueman, " we were at the 
hangman's again, and sent up a message that he was 
wanted at the gaol by the governor. It was dark in the 
hackney cab that he brought, and the lad had no oc- 
casion to feel suspicious. So down he came, and into 
the cab he got. In five minutes we had him bound hand 
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and foot, and gagged into the bargain. The coachman 
is the richer by five hundred pounds, and earned it, for 
you'll guess we had little enough time to find a safe 
prison for Master Fenford till all was over. We drove 
out of Exeter to a pig butcher — the brother of our 
driver, who lives along with his pigs in a den across the 
river down in Exe marshes. And this man made no fuss, 
but fell in with his brother's suggestion, and the price 
named — five hundred for him too. Lord ! the money 's 
been fl)ang, I warn you. 

'* So there was the hangman safe as houses, and since 
we blindfolded him, he 11 never know who 't was played 
such a prank. He must have got loose a thought too soon 
in the upshot, as I found out only a few hours ago, before 
I left Okehampton, and if there's treachery Mr. Pig- 
sticker will be in trouble; but the hangman wasn't set 
free soon enough to spoil sport, or very like I should n't 
be here now." 

He sipped his wine, and went on. 

" Well, there it was, and the next thing the Captain 
had to do was to find a hangman. But he 'd found one I 
' 1 11 trust that work to none but myself,' he said. * One 
man in his time plays many parts, Trinny. 'And there 's 
no offence in it, and if there was, when I think of some- 
body * In a word he had resolved to take Fenf ord's 

place himself; and he did take it. From that hour he 
was Fenford. He went back to the lodging, and I ex- 
plained his absence at our inn. At the lodging, of course, 
nobody knew who Fenford was, and Burgoyne merely 
told the landlady that he'd come instead of the other 
man. He paid her, and she was indifferent. Next morn- 
ing he went to the place of execution, and always drove, 
and always wore the black and the mask, while he saw 
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everything was as it should be there. None ever beheld 
his face, and few heard his voice. I saw the execution, 
and got to the doctor soon after they took him down, and 
heard that Master Felix was alive, and would come 
through. But of course Captain Burgoyne would n't play 
any tricks with Will Workman. He had to die anyway ; 
I Ve no doubt he was hanged as well and kindly as it 
could be done. For a greater lover of mercy don't live. 

" There he stood among them all, with the nerve of a 
regiment of soldiers I He rubbed shoulders with the 
sheriff and the governor and the chaplain, and a good 
few others, and he worked that lightning quick that 
many old hands at hangings, who were well able to 
judge — regular ' fanciers ' you might call 'em — all swore 
they 'd never seen an execution done half so well — not 
by Ketch himself. 

" So there it was, and before you could tell your pray- 
iers the mob was roaring and crying out against the sen- 
tence — a fickle, tmcertain thing is a mob — and the 
officials with the soldiers was getting away, and the 
hanged men in their coflbis were carted off. Then Cap'n 
Burgoyne put Fenford's ropes and straps carefully back 
in his bag, got in a hackney coach — our friend's again 
—-and was drove quickly away to his lodgings. He 
squared all there, left the hangman's kit, and came back 
to our inn nigh the prison. T was all finished before the 
city had done shouting. 

** Soon after midday I was pff to play my part, and 
Captain Burgoyne along with me. But we didn't go 
till Sparrow — the prison doctor— had seen us, and told 
OS that Master Felix went on all right in an outhouse 
along with his dead companion. 

" Then came the inquest, and I may mention that the 
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coroner 's got ten thousand pounds for his day's work, 
for he knew all about it, though of course he 11 be able to 
say he did not. When the news reached us that the 
inquest had gone off without trouble we set out, and the 
next part of the tale happens a bit nearer home. 

" He forgot nothing, but, my faith 1 there was a lot 
to remember. And how it will go one can't exactly say, 
till we hear if the pig-sticker that hid Fenford has got into 
trouble. However, that's to come. We had a pair of 
horses from Okehampton brought up overnight and on 
them we started at eve, while a third hoss brought our 
little baggage with us. Twas our friend, the hackney 
coachman, rode that. By eight of the clock we were 
at Dame Primrose Parlby's, and by nine we had set out 
in her old chariot for Whiddon Down. But now 't was 
my turn to take a hand, and when I got in the carriage, 
you 'd never have thought 't was Trueman Trinny, I 'm 
quite sartain. 

" You see, what we had to do was to clear Master Felix 
of the death waggon before it reached its destination, 
and I backed myself to have a lift for naught, change 
places with the living man, and take his place beside the 
dead one. The darkness made it possible, and when an 
old, crooked-back tramp begged the soldiers for pity's 
sake to give him a lift, they raised no objections, but 
thought they'd have a bit o' fun. Twas just what I 
meant to give 'em I 

"IM drove up, disguised of course, left the Parlby 
chariot hidden at a cross-road on the heath, and limped 
out when I saw the white tilt of the death coach coming 
along. 

" In I went, and the live man in his coffin was ready for 
me. I gave him a dram, that he needed by that time, 
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dragged out a false beard and wig for him, stuck a gert 
lump of straw under his jacket for a hump, and gave 
him my ragged coat, for I wore two. Then I shouted 
blue murder, and out jumped Master Felix and fell in 
the road, and then made off in the darkness. T was all 
done so lightning quick, and the night was so dark, that 
none smelt any trick; but I thought that they might 
very likely look inside after such a fuss, and so I got in 
the empty coffin myself, half hid in the straw, and took 
off my hat and beard and lay there beside the dead high- 
wayman — as still as he was. And sure enough, they did 
look in, and held a lantern over us for a moment, but 
only to see all quiet as the grave, and two dim faces peer- 
ing up at 'em. So I was left in peace, and, so dead 
weary was I, that but for the risk of spoiling all, I 'd 
have gone to sleep gladly enough. But I knew that if I 
did so there 'd be trouble for me when they came to 
Gibbet Hill and woke me up again. Therefore I kept 
my weather eye. lifting, and was all ready for the next 
scene when we got to the village, and my time came for 
bidding the soldiers good-bye." 

Mr. Trinny then described the events at Okehampton, 
and told how, when the baffled military leapt into the 
cart, he had fled the instant their backs were turned. 

" The miller's son, who drove, was ott our side, I must 
tell you,'* he added, " for 't was necessary that we had 
somebody that we could count on to pick me up, and if 
the soldiers had refused, 't other man would have 
claimed knowledge of me, and agreed to pick me up. But 
as it fell out they were all willing enough, though the 
driver played his part right well, I promise you. So I had 
a bit of start before he gave the alarm, and was well 
away to the river, when they jumped down from the cart. 
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''To Okement Glen I went, and there had got the 
others before me, for Master Felix, when he hasted from 
the waggon, went straight to the chariot, hid not a quar- 
ter of a mile distant And there was Captain Burgoyne, 
and one of the dame's men, ready to snccour him. He 
lies hid at Okehampton till to-night ; and more about him 
I 'm not going to tell in this company, for there 'U be a 
mighty hue and cry for the lad, and the less that 's known 
at Prince Hall, the better for all parties. 

** As for me, I made a tidy breakfast with the others, 
and then, after I 'd seen my beard and rags in a bonfire, 
got in my pink, that was sent over yesterday along with 
my horse, and rode gaily forth to overtake the waggon. 
But somebody else had overtaken it before I did, and 
at Okehampton I heard how two more red-coats had 
arrived witih unknown news, and got mounts at the 
White Hart, and returned to Exeter. The three soldiers 
with the waggon wouldn't tell me much, nor did they 
know much, I fancy ; but it is clear enough the mystery 's 
out, and I must have bade 'em good-bye at Okehampton, 
just in time. All then that matters for the minute is 
that your lad is safe and well, and that Captain Bur- 
goyne is also safe and well. I 'd trust that man with my 
Amelia Ann; and words can't go further I And now I 
must get home to her, and find out how the land lies, and 
who 's wanted and who is not Fenf ord 's going to get 
a bit of his own back if he can. But the question is, can 
he? I hope he can't" 

Mr. Trinny rose stifity, and the others rose with him. 
Sir Archer took his hand, and held it while he spoke. 

** Words are idle things at such a moment, Trueman ; 
but you are a father, and you are a man of genius and 
vivid imagination. You will guess without my telling 

24 
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you how I have suffered, and how my brother and my 
girl have suffered. Yet what can we do but thank you ? " 

" There 's no cause for any such thing, Sir Archer — 
no cause at all. I 've had the venture of my life, and I 'm 
right well paid by the sport of it, as any sportsman would 
be. But your thanks are due to Captain Robert Bur- 
goyne, for 'tis he, under heaven, has saved your son's 
life. He has done a miracle, and that 's the word for it, 
and when the chance comes — which may not be yet 
awhile — 't is him you '11 have to thank. A man in a thou- 
sand — a marvel I It makes me mad to think he 's not 
an Englishman; and yet not that neither, for t* would 
be a dog-in-the-manger deed for us in this great country 
to grudge the man to his own land. I lay we have a 
few as good ; but I swear we have none better.*' 

It was now Miranda's turn, and her heart leapt at 
this generous praise. She could not speak, and moved 
away to hide her tears ; but the old soldier himself made 



answer. 

it 



He shall not find me lacking in gratitude, my friend. 
He shall have his heart's desire of me, and I only wish 
that it were in the power of an old and broken man to re- 
ward the young hero as he deserves to be rewarded. 
But that is impossible. I have nothing for him but a 
father's blessing." 

Trueman smiled to himself, for he was familiar by 
now with the 'American's ambition. 

** You 11 not give him anything on earth that he wants 
more than that. Sir Archer. He met you at Prince Town, 
when the bishop came, and I 've heard him say that if 
you could see the way to be a second father to him, his 
cup of happiness would brim over. And since he 's pre- 
served you a son, the least you can do is to give him a 
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father. Remember that I Take care of yourself, ^ 
Archer, and go home and drink a bottle of that fine port 
you gave me. Have no fear for the gout My news will 
put that to flight quicker than physic. Cheero, Sir 
Archer, cheero ! " 

Away he rode, and the knight returned to his brother 
and his child. 

" You find me weeping, Archer — I confess it — indeed 
it would be vain to deny it," said the Reverend Septimus. 
** It is not manly — it is not becoming, and it is not at all 
a pleasant sensation. But there are times when even an 
old man's painful tears must fall, and this is one of them. 
They are tears of humble gratitude and joy; they are 
tears of thanksgiving to One who has sought what was 
lost in the wilderness, and answered many a vigil of 
prayer. Our boy is saved, and be very sure that he was 
not saved for naught. We have faith in his Saviour, 
and well we know that he has been gathered as a brand 
from the burning for his Master's own high purpose.'' 



I 



CHAPTER XXX 

WHEREIN THE PEACE IS RATIFIED 

OUCH a man-hunt as Devonshire had not known was 
^ made for Felix Godolphin. The country rang with 
the scandal of the escape, but while not a few were 
troubled that the authorities failed in their pursuit, many 
of those whose imagination had enabled them to picture 
his father's sufferings expressed very hearty satisfaction 
that the son had got off with his life. The law, however, 
has no sense of fitness or decency. The law is not a 
gentleman, and its practice is prone to deteriorate the 
man who devotes his life to it. It tends to develop all 
that is greedy and grasping, petty and mean in the soul. 
The law saw every reason why Sir Archer Godolphin 
himself should be approached on the subject of his son. 
It submitted the old man to an indecent inquisition and 
he, schooled now to a patience that he had never known, 
endured the base inquiry, and answered every question 
faithfully, as the law knew he would. The event proved 
that Trinny had done wisely to keep the secret of Godol- 
phin's hiding-place, though the pettifogging spirits sent 
to examine Sir Archer, judging others by themselves, re- 
fused to believe his assurances that he knew not where 
his son was concealed. The law searched Prince Hall 
from attic to cellar, and it also made a sudden descent 
upon the abode of Dame Primrose Parlby, and left no 
stone at Okement Glen unturned to come at the vanished 
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man. But such a visit had been anticipated, and both 
Godolphin and Burgoyne were far from Okehampton 
before the search-warrant was issued. 

The man with whom Lot Fenford was entrusted had 
himself liberated the executioner. But owing to mis- 
understanding the outraged hangman was permitted to 
go on his way an hour or two sooner than the time ar- 
ranged. Still blindfolded, Fenford had been brought 
after dark from his prison. Then his gaoler had unbound 
his eyes, mounted a pony, and galloped off, leaving Lot 
alone in Exe marshes. The man shouted aloud for help, 
and obtained it from those who overheard him; but he 
was powerless to identify his gaoler, since he had never 
beheld him, nor could he give more than a description of 
Mr. Trinny. Burgoyne he had only seen for a moment 
before the American overpowered him in the coach. He 
told his story to the governor of Exeter gaol, was 
astounded to learn that the execution had been duly 
carried out, but soon raised a far-reaching suspicion that 
this was not the case. Mounted men were therefore dis- 
patched to overtake the waggon, but, as we know, they 
failed to do so before the successful completion of 
Trinny's plot. 

And now Burgoyne was hid in one place, and Godol- 
phin in another, until it should be possible to complete 
the plans that Felix had already made for himself. 
Deadly danger still hung in a heavy cloud over him; 
but Robert Burgoyne needed not to remain hidden much 
longer. Peace was at hand, and he employed his leisure 
in making himself better known to Miranda and her 
father. Because Sir Archer, when it was borne into his 
mind that he had literally to thank Burgoyne for his 
son's life, could hold out no longer. For the best of all 
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possibk reasons had the young man broken prison, and 
the old soldier longed very heartily to meet hko, and ex- 
press the personal thanks and gratitude that filled his sooL 
He desired Robert Burgic^e to oome and dwell at Prince 
Hall until the peace enabled him to return to his native 
land; but this the American refused to da It was de- 
sirable that he should incur no risk of capture and take 
no step that might associate his name with the Godol- 
phins, until he was a free man. Not a few — Com- 
mandant Short among the number — linked Burgoyne 
with the plot that saved Felix ; but nothing could be ad- 
vanced in proof of the suspicion, and even had proofs 
existed, Burgoyne had vanished, and none of his possible 
foes knew where he might be. In truth, he was near 
enough, and few days passed but Miranda saw him, and 
had speech with him, for Mr. Trinny it was who offered 
snug asylum to Burgojme, and kept the secret of his 
presence so closely hid that none but ostler Jan French 
and Mrs. Amelia Ann knew of it Benjamin Gun was 
similarly concealed at Bair Down, and by night master 
and man met, and planned the future. For themselves 
it was dear enough, but mighty difficulties still existed in 
the matter of Felix Godolphin, and the time was near 
when those difficulties would have to be met 

With some fear the truth had been imparted to Jackal 
Gaunter, for that gentleman earned little trust from hi^ 
fellow-men; but in this case the temptation to profit by 
the misfortunes of others did not offer to him. He had 
his own axe to grind in the sequel, and it so happened that 
a chance to reap his own advantage sharpened Jacko'si 
wits to good purpose. He it was, indeed, who found a 
safe solution of the remaining problem, and when, in after 
time, all danger of speaking had ceased to exist, Jacko 
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was wont to brag of his achievements, and take aU credit 
to himself for the entire series of incidents. 

'' T is like one of them children's puzzles/' he said, 
long afterwards, to Mr. Trinny ; ** everything hinged on 
me — all my work, you may say ; and it wanted a man of 
pretty high pluck and courage to carry it out all single- 
handed." 

''How's tiiat then, Jacko? I thought I'd done my 
share of the job/' quodi Trueman, winking at the com- 
pany. 

But the other denied this. 

'' Not a bit of it You was only a little wheel in the 
machine. Twas I that was the main spring. For if 
I hadn't tackled Blackadder single-handed, and taken 
his life, as we all know I did do, and Gun, the Yankee, 
bore testimony — if I had n't done that, then the others, 
as they rode off, wouldn't have been so excited as to 
show themselves to you, and let you hunt 'em down, and 
take 'em when the night came. And if that hadn't 
happened they wouldn't have had to be hanged, and if 
ihey had n't had to be hanged you could n't have saved 
Felix Godolphin from his life of crime. Then I come 
in again, when no man knows how to get Godolphin 
safely off. T was my work, you must allow." 

"So 'twas then," admitted Trinny, "you did it all, 
Jacko, and we were just the puppets who danced while 
you pulled the strings." 

For a month Godolphin hid on the Moor, as being 
the safest place. He knew the spot of old, a haunt of 
his dead friends ; and here, in an ancient shepherd's cot, 
attended by night from Prince Hall, he made shift to 
live. Here it was, also, that he saw his father for the 
last time, because the old man rode thither after dark 
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to visit his son. Forgiveness on one side and contrition 
on the other, marked the meeting, and when they parted 
Felix Godolphin guessed that he would see the other's 
face no more. 

With peace the situation was changed, for then Robert 
Burgoyne openly accepted the hospitality of Prince Hall, 
and Godolphin, unknown to any but Mr. Trinny and his 
wife, occupied Burgoyne's secret hiding-place at the 
Ring o* Bells. 

It was on a night after he had been a week with the Go- 
dolphins that Burgoyne asked for the hand of his be- 
trothed from her father. The blow was tempered; 
indeed it had already fallen, because so soon as he per- 
ceived that it must fall, Septimus Godolphin had broken 
its impact and warned his brother that Miranda loved 
the saviour of her brother. 

" For her he did it — 't is her work, and by the magic of 
love, that Felix lives to-day. You will have guessed it, 
for you are lightning quick to read character, and this 
man's ingenuous eyes speak a language that none can 
mistake." 

Sir Archer bowed his head. 

"I have guessed it," he admitted. "I have seen it 
— in the frank worship of the man, and the yearning 
tenderness of my maiden. Yearning tenderness for me, 
Seppy — tenderness and pity for her father — the ten- 
derness of one who stands a-tiptoe to fly far — far from 
those who love her. It was inevitable, as you say. I 
knew that it must come, sooner or later. What I could 
not know was the manner of its coming. I did not guess 
that Heaven willed she was to be an American's wife. 
Six months ago the idea must have given me a fit of 
apoplexy, or acute gout at the least. Now it is otherwise 
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with me. I shall not refuse them. He is a brave matif 
a righteous man, a gentleman. That he is also an Ameri- 
can cannot be accounted ill fortune. It means loss and 
sorrow for me, since my girl must go into the new world 
and I shall see her face but seldom ; but it is a gain for 
evetybody else. He has taken away, but he has also 
given. Had the problem been put before me, Septimus ; 
had the A'ngd of the Lord approached me, and said, 
' This man loves your daughter, and would wed her; he 
loves your son, and will save him. And if he saves 
your son, you must give him your daughter' — had I 
received such a proposition, how could I have decided 
otherwise?** 

'* Impossible,*' answered the clergyman, ** for consider 
the nature of the thing that has been done. You have 
seen Felix and spoken with him. Through the salvation 
of his body is promised the salvation of his soul. The 
world will find plenty of precious work waiting for his 
hand to do. His Maker rejects him not, but permits him 
to atone. His sorrow was sublime; his ambition in this 
life is still to prove himself your son. And trust me — 
his ultimate reward he will win ; and, please Grod, you will 
know it before you pass to your own. In Robert Bur- 
goyne there appears for Felix a man of his own genera- 
tion, who desires to become his brother, who has saved 
his life, and takes such a delicate and profound interest 
in it, as a man standing in such relations to Felix may 
henceforth be supposed to take. It is true that the 
future for the moment looks dark, and that our boy under 
no circumstances can face his fellow-man for these many 
days ; but time will alter that situation ; time, that softens 
all things, will temper the wind of human opinion, and 
mingle mercy with justice. Granted that justice has 
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been outraged, there is still the figure of Christ to sum- 
mon. I conceive that presently ** 

'* Nay/* answered the other. ** That way there lies no 
hope. The law of the land cannot be tempered with 
mercy. There is none to do it Only an Act of Parlia- 
ment can pardon Felix. But leave that ; I believe in my 
heart that his soul is saved. For the moment we are 
concerned with the man who saved his body. I esteem 
and admire Burgoyne. His ideals are lofty ; his courage 
is of the grand manner. He reminds me much of my- 
self at his age; and though my judgment was sounder, 
I had greater advantages and a nobler tradition upon 
which to support it He belongs to a new world, and 
perforce embraces its opinions and hopes. Some of these 
opinions I lament; others I applaud. In any case, this 
man cannot go far wrong. He is religious and modest. 
Flatterers will not seduce him; sinners will not tempt 
him. The law I believe would hang him for what he did ; 
but my conscience is dean in that matter. He played 
hangman to save a soul : we must always remember that. 
The occasion is probably unique in history. I have con- 
sidered every incident of it I regard hhn as a man of 
extraordinary bravery; and worship Miranda as I do, 
I do not hesitate to affirm that he is worthy of her. Bur- 
goynes have already won some title to attention. There 
was John — General John Burgoyne — who defeated the 
Americans at Germantown. T is true, however, that he 
surrendered at Saratoga a year afterwards. But he wrote 
plays for the stage, so doubtless the man had a screw 
loose somewhere. His son yet lives, and has already done 
some service in the Peninsula." 

In this mood was the old warrior when Robert Bur- 
goyne came to beg for his pearl of price. It followed. 
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tfaeref ore, that the young man had a task less serere than 
he anticipated 

** 1 hardly dare to ask you, Sir Archer^ for what began 
in mere joy and wild passion of love between us has now 
grown into a solemn and mighty bond. But the more I 
think on it, the more amazed am I at my own temerity 
in this matter. Well I know what your daughter is, 
and must ever be, to you. It seems beyond belief that a 
stranger from a far country should dare. • • • Yet 
I have wooed and won her.** 

** I know it Burgoyne; I know it Soch things can- 
not be Iiid. I have faced it these maigr days. Miranda 
would echo all you say, for she is a loving daughter. 
And who am I that I should come between you ? What 
argument can I advance to separate you? Indeed, I 
have none. Once I must have prevented this; to-day 
I shall not You abound in errors of opinion, Burgoyne ; 
but on none of your errors is it possible for me to fasten 
as a reason why you should not wed my girl. You are a 
gentleman ; you can give your wife such an establishment 
as falls to the lot of few Englishwomen. Your past is 
unsullied, and you are brave and honourable. I pray 
God that when Peace comes she will spread her wings 
over your country and mine, to fly no more away, for 
it would break my heart — old and tough as it is—- did 
you and she ever find yourselves at difference in the vital 
matter of your mother-lands. But I refuse to consider 
the possibility. I have learned that there are good and 
great men in America; I have at length perceived that 
their attitude, if mistaken, was none the less based on 
high principles, and an acute if erroneous sense of jus- 
tice and right I give her — my Miranda — into your 
keeping, Burgoyne, as a sacred and unutterably precious 
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treasure. Use her well, set her first and highest She 
has no peer. And since your place and your work in the 
world are far hence, that too I must endure. Be just, 
be patient, be considerate always. She is no tame doU, 
but a woman of character and ideas. She has her own 
views and ideals, and they are worthy of admiration in a 
woman. Has she not dwelt all her short days at my own 
right hand ? Seek not to influence her ; be sure on every 
possible occasion she will have sound reasons — founded 
on the traditions of her family — for all she may do, and 
all she may think. For the rest, I trust you, and did 
you know me better you would realize the immense 
compliment and distinguished honour that is conveyed 
in those words. But they apply to your record of cour- 
age, and warlike resource, combined with recent incidents, 
which have resulted in the salvation of my unhappy son. 
Such circumstances of the past and present leave me in 
no doubt that you are a man who, despite your youth, 
may most utterly be trusted to do what is honourable and 
right. I am well content that Miranda should be your 
wife. I only ask, since your immense wealth renders 
such a step easy, that she shall be permitted to come to 
England as often as conveniently may be, during the re- 
mainder of my life. You shall not refuse me that, Bur- 
g03me — indeed, it would be in vain that you did so, 
for she will look to it that her father is not forgot." 

Burgo3me, in response, made all promises that befitted 
the situation ; and that night the betrothal was announced 
publicly. 

It s}mchronised with the peace, for at last war was 
ended indeed, and peace established: the Favourite 
brought back the treaty signed at Ghent during the 
preceding December, duly ratified by the President of 
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the United States. Then did the chill mansions of the 
War Prison resound with cries of joy. But peace might 
by no means be made with the pestilence, and various 
distempers still decimated the great throngs pent up at 
Prince Town. By driblets the Americans returned to 
the ports, and set forth for home according to the limited 
facilities of transshipment. A scene of immense bustle 
prevailed at the prisons, for all were now technically 
free men, and many who would show that they were 
in a case to provide for themselves, received permission 
to depart. Jew pedlars and other merchants swarmed 
daily in the prison yards and brought old clothes, in which 
a great trade was done. Many Americans, who could not 
get passports, made their escape at this period, for the 
weary guards and turnkeys had relaxed their efforts, and 
looked forward to departing from the wilderness as 
eagerly as those they watched. Some bitter spirits mur- 
mured that government was itself responsible for thisi 
laxity, and Andy Midge spoke the opinion of many 
among his race when he said so. 

"We see demed straight, though you lobsters and your 
lobster-keeper think we don't," said he. "You let us 
go — why ? Because your press-gangs are hungering for 
sailors. You know we 11 drift to the sea, and you know 
your tigers are waiting to pounce and take us aboard 
your ships. But we with brains see through your tricks 
and we won't go till the cartels are ready to take us/* 

Andy was wrong, however. As soon as he might do 
so, Burgoyne became responsible both for him and Owen 
Seapach. Thus it came about that the four survivors of 
the Vermont met again, because Benjamin Gun was now 
also safe, and able to go at large. The two sailors were 
received at Prince Hall, for Burgoyne had declared his 
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detenniiiation tfiat he and the sarvivors of the Vermont 
should all return to America together. 

" The Cap'n and you will both take back fine wives/' 
declared Andy, ** but there ain't time for Seapach to fit 
hissdf with such an article, while, as for me, no girl 's 
going to marry a doodle wi' a black nose and no eye- 
brows. I must go home to Vermont a single man, and 
wait till I can find a blind woman." 

Days passed swiftly now, and each week saw the 
numbers lessening, for a stream of United States sailors, 
soldiers, merchant sailors, privateersmen, and nq^roes 
filtered slowly down to Plymouth and other ports. But 
a dark moment had yet to come, and a morning broke 
when the flags flew at half-mast on all the five great 
prisons, for there had fallen out a fatal panic and con- 
fusion — a sudden, mysterious alarm through the garri- 
son. Soldiers and their ofiicers lost their heads ; prisoners 
behaved foolishly. A terrible collision resulted, and the 
guard opened fire into a crowd of innocent men. A full 
volley of musketry was discharged upon a terrified crowd 
by soldiers, as terrified as themselves, and the error re- 
sulted in cruel loss of life, and many dangerous wounds. 

The event threw a shadow on the preparations now 
afoot for two weddings — the earliest celebrated in the 
church of St. Michael and All Angels. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

* THE ONLY PHETTY RING TIME ' 

TT was the season of advancing spring, and the heather 
already budded, while still the greater gorse flashed 
its fire beside the banks of Dart. A triumphant song 
of colour daily waxed over Dartmoor, and the rare, brief 
glory of the summer prepared to return. 

To-day heat danced upon the Tors, and the heights 
were swept in a fine haze. The wind drove gentle blue 
shadows over the hills and valleys, but sharp definition 
lacked from earth; faint hazes spread over the Moor, 
and only the long roads ran and dipped, ascended and 
descended white and clear, straight and stem, until like 
white threads they vanished over some ridge or in some 
notch of the far horizon. 

Spring made much beauty in the vale of Dart at Two 
Bridges, and the hills were robed in misty green all 
round about The hay in Mr, Trinny's meadows already 
glimmered with flowers; the clump of beech trees had 
cast their amber leafcases, and was trembling with the 
golden-green flush of the young foliage. There were 
blue-bells in the woods and small, shy flowers blossomed 
beside every stream. But brighter raiment than any 
to be found on tree or by river's brink flaunted else- 
where, for two brides were tiring to the song of the grey- 
birds at Bair Down and Prince Hall. Miranda insisted 
that she and Cherry should together marry their sailors, 
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and Burgoyne was well pleased that it should be so. 
Nor were Uie remaining survivors of the Vermont omit- 
ted from a position of importance in the approachinig 
ceremony. 

" Dem it, Andy, but you shall be my best man, for all 
your black nose/' declared Benjamin Gun, ''and Sea- 
pach 's going for best man to the Captain. T is right and 
proper that Yankees should stand by Yankees at such a 
time.*' 

It was understood publicly that Burgoyne and Gun 
would sail for their home together, and take their wives 
with them; while as for Andy and Owen Seapach they, 
at Burgoyne's wish, were also to make the homeward 
journey with their old friends. And now came the 
wedding day, and Sir Archer, with his daughter by his 
side, flashed past the Ring o* Bells and under the trium- 
phal arch lifted before the door of that famous hostelry. 
But Mr. and Mrs. Trinny had already driven to Prince 
Town, that they might be present at the ceremony, and 
all agreed that Trueman's Lincoln Green coat, sprigged 
waistcoat, and hat of silver beaver were a sight for the 
Gods, while Mrs. Trinny shone in rich russet velvet, and 
wore two noble ostrich plumes in her bonnet. 

The bride from Bair Down wore white, and on the arm 
of her father, in his Sunday black with a notable frill 
to his shirt, passed up the aisle to meet Miranda. The 
maidens took courage in each other's company; the 
fathers shook hands, for they knew each other well, 
though Sir Archer was only familiar with the brighter 
side of Jacko Caunter's character. 

Then came the bridegrooms — a small man and a 
mighty one, exemplifying muscle and brain. But the 
genial Gun was in truth but little more powerful than 
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his master physically ; for Burgoyne had inunense strength 
in his well-moulded body — a fact that he had proved 
often enough of late. 

The conspirators now breathed again, for none had 
been identified with Felix Godolphin's escape, and none 
but those involved were aware of the part taken by 
Trinny, by Burgoyne, by Miranda, and by Dame Prim- 
rose Parlby, in the rescue. Nor did the many it had 
been necessary to bribe, by hint or word betray them. 
Indeed, to do so had proved impossible, for neither 
Trinny nor Burgoyne ever declared his own name in 
the business. 

Dr. Sparrow, the richer by fifty-two thousand pounds, 
went on his way indifferent to those who had furnished 
it Deftly he had done his work, and he considered the 
money to be well earned. For the rest, the coroner and 
certain turnkeys, all heavily bribed, played their parts 
efficiently, while the driver of the waggon, the hackney 
coachman, and his brother, the pig-breeder of Exe 
Marshes, also won their rewards. 

A most energetic search was maintained for the es- 
caped man, and the event created far-reaching excite- 
ment. It was impossible for Godolphin to show a sign, 
and he continued to lie closely hidden at Trinny's, as 
Burgo3me had done before him. 

Thus, for two old men, the ceremony at Prince Town 
was sadly clouded, because Sir Archer knew not where 
his son was hidden, and his brother was also kept in 
ignorance. 

" It must be so,'* directed Burgoyne, *' for they know 
not the meaning of evasion, and will lie to save no man. 
Let them learn the truth, and the first person who 
asks them to tell it again will hear it. For the present, 
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then, fhey nnist hear nothing; anon they shall hear alL** 
To the wedding also came many distant members of 
the family of Godolphin, together with Dame Primrose 
Parlby, who had taken a fancy to Burgoyne, and for 
whom he entertained hearty admiration. Indeed, a 
crowded church witnessed the dual nuptials. The Rever- 
end Septimus performed the ceremony, and uttered aa 
exhortation to the united couples when it was accom* 
plished. 

" In your persons/' he said, " you men and you women 
stand before us as a symbol of that blessed union we 
must hope henceforth will ever bind our countries. As 
you shall be true — husbands to wives, and wives to hus- 
bands — so we pray that Britain will evermore be true to 
America, and America to England. May the peace of 
God shine like a kindly light in your homes and in your 
lives — to warm your hearts and guide your conduct; 
and may that same peace of God henceforward endure 
between the countries for which you stand, lift its radi- 
ance for ever, and shine as a steadfast rainbow, linking 
land to land. May the past sink into oblivion ; nmy it be 
left in the memory of the Almighty, who forgets noth- 
ing, and will give to each of all the thousands wbo have 
suffered and who have perished, their just and eternal 
recompense. But for us, let these griefs of war be for- 
gotten; let us look forward; let us hail peace and the 
Prince of Peace; let us strive, each according to the 
power that is in him, to seek peace and ensue it.'' 

After the ceremony all parties returned to Prince 
Hall, where the family of the Godolphins alone made a 
considerable gathering. But many others also came, and 
since the four Americans insisted on biding together, a 
double wedding breakfast followed the double weddiqg» 
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and Jacko Gaunter chuckled out of si^^t to reflect what 
a cheap matter had been his daughter's nuptials. But 
he was to make over five hundred pounds to Gherry on 
her wedding day, and a like sum had been promised to 
Mr. Gun by his former chief. 

The talk ran that Benjamin intended to turn farmer in 
Vermont, and Jacko declared that some day, when he 
grew old and needed rest, he should make the journey to 
America and see the young couple in their home. He 
was absolutely indifferent to Gharity's departure — a 
circumstance that surprised nobody — but that Mary 
Gaunter could also regard her pending loss with com- 
posure puzzled her f riends, until they learned the reason. 

Knowing that his son was safe. Sir Archer strove to 
hide his unhappy heart and, aided by his brother, played 
the host to good purpose, and welcomed all who were 
pleased to come. 

It was a princely meal, and perhaps none ate and 
drank to better purpose than Andy Midge and Owen 
Seapach. 

" I reckoned to be hungry for six months at the least," 
declared Andy, '^ but this square feed have done a lot to 
help me forget the rations in No. 4. And we don't for- 
get Ben's bride neither ; for many and many a good apple 
and carrot and turnip, free gratis, hev she given us." 

There were speeches after the banquet, and Mr. Trinny 
gave his celebrated toast of * the ladies.' 

At dusk all was over, and the bridal pairs had de- 
parted — Burgoyne and his lady to Dartmouth, there to 
await the vessel that would presently take them to 
America ; and Benjamin and Cherry to Plymouth. There, 
St was understood, they were to spend a week, and anoa 
join the vessel destined to carry tiie Burgoynes. 
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That ni^t, when all was over, and every man had re- 
turned to his own house, Trueman Trinny spoke with 
Felix Godolphin in his secret retreat at the Ring o' 
Bells, and related the events of the day. 

I got a bit of the cake on the sly for luck,'' he said. 
And Mrs. Burgoyne sent you a thousand messages, 
and her good man likewise. Your father bore himself 
well, and do look a sight better since he heard your 
strength was returning to you. And the Reverend Septi- 
mus shone, I do assure you, and gave 'em such advice as 
I could n't have believed possible for a bachelor man to 
give. Mighty suspicious, in my opinion! And Dame 
Parlby lies at Prince Hall to-night ; but to-morrow night 
she has our best bedroom. 'T is plotted very neatly, and 
after midnight she means to have a talk with you. A 
wonderful woman is your aunt, and her part in tiie game 
was as clever as anything else ; for if she 'd not won to 
the gaolers* ears your sister had never found the chance 
to speak with you and tell you how to save your neck." 

" 'T is all such old history now," answered the young 
man. " From the time the cart moved from beneath my 
feet and I drew a mighty breath, and felt as though my 
head was being slowly dragged from my body, till I lost 
consciousness; from the waking in the coffin and my 
blood bounding with joy to know that I still lived ; from 
the struggle to lie as a corpse, and the final thanksgiving 
when the coroner's jury had come and gone — from all 
these incidents to the present time there seems to have 
passed a century. I am not the man that Burgoyne pre- 
tended to hang ; I am not the man that neighboured with 
Blackadder and Workman ; I am not the man my father 
thrust from his house. I am a new man, Trinny, a man 
hungering to be proved, to face life, justify existence, and 
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atone for the past of those other men — called Felix Go- 
dolphin, now dead. May they soon be forgiven and 
forgot" 

" Have no fear, dear sir ; you will do all that in fulness 
of time," answered Trueman. "A little patience, and 
your opportunities will come and a new day break. You 
have passed through dark places, and tiie knowledge 
gathered up in them will help to do its work and make 
you patient and far-seeing. Thank God it has not slain 
your hope and your trust, for without these the battle of 
life is doomed to be lost. Hope and trust are vital, for 
faith is necessary to man as air. Our objects of faith 
change and our centre of trust shifts; but faith remains 
— faith in something, or somebody — some human cause 
or some heavenly promise." 



CHAPTER XXXII 

THE 'sea UON' sails AWAY 

npIME passed, and on the day when his niece and her 
^ husband were to leave Dartmouth upon their 
voyage to the West, the Reverend Septimus Godolphin 
found his brother restless and full of thoughts. He bade 
him, therefore, mount his pony and ride afield through 
the joy of a sunny morning. 

" It will distract our minds to go forth into the bright- 
ness of the day/' he said. " Let us ride to Prince Town 
and look out upon the sea that will soon be bearing those 
so near our hearts. Mr. Trinny is to bring us news of 
the embarkation and setting forth.'' 

The knight agreed. 

'' We must pass the time until we learn that all is well/' 
he said. '^ The wind is fair, and the ship is well found. 
I feel no concern for them." 

They rode presently through Two Bridges, spoke 
awhile with Mrs^ Trinny, and then proceeded to the vil- 
lage on the hill. Already something of the subsequent 
stagnation hung over it, for the prisoners were gone, the 
guards departed ; the mournful mansions of granite and 
iron had yielded up the living ghosts that haunted them, 
and stood empty, save for uncounted memories of suf- 
fering and sorrow. Already unforgetting Nature la- 
boured to restore her primal harmonies in that place. 
The young green of the spring brushed each echoing 
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court; weeds and grasses sprang in niche and cranny; 
for life is ever in wait to assert itself, and now that the 
many feet had gone, the earth they trampled took heart 
and the seed germinated with none to stay it. Where the 
savage and stricken had plotted in dark comers; where 
strong men had wept in secret and in secret suffered; 
where the devout had prayed to God and the blasphemer 
cursed Him, now squeaked bats and rats. Decay and 
desolation claimed the corridors; the rain and the wind 
sweetened ; the lightning struck ; storm and tempest and 
unfettered forces of nature swept every vault and foul 
recess. The haunts of the pestilence were scoured by th0 
west winds; the evil records, written on dark walls, were 
washed away. Secret graves came to light; signs of in- 
famy rewarded the searchers, who penetrated these 
arcana of the vanished hordes ; a spirit of misery untold 
dwelt, like a presence, within the mouldering mounds of 
granite; but anon this roof fell, that chamber was laid 
bare, the forces of the outer air laboured ceaselessly to 
strip and cleanse; the sky was priest, and its lustral 
waters washed away the foul plague spots. Tempest, 
frost, torrent, and the sweet light of summer suns all 
played their part, even as time, swiftly flying, dimmed the 
ghastly recollections of that chapter in the history of two 
nations and drew a gracious mist of years between hu- 
man memory and the lurid chronicle. 

"The War Prison has vanished; its story is told," 
said Sir Archer, as he and his brother stopped their 
horses, and gazed down upon the enormous limbo lying 
empty beneath them. 

" You err to say that its tale is told. For none but 
God can ever know its fulness," answered the other. 
" None shall count the tears, the noble acts of self-denial, 
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the triumphs of faith, the flight of the souls that won 
liberty and winged to their Father in Heaven from these 
tenebrous courts/' 

But Sir Archer had more immediate and personal am* 
cems upon his mind. 

'' Be that as it may. Heart of man is small, and until 
we learn the secret of Felix, and what measures we are 
called upon to make for him, I can find little space in 
my soul to mourn other sorrows and pity other men* 
There is a mystery here. Wherefore have they kept his 
own father out of their plans ? " 

''I asked Burgoyne the same question when taking 
leave of him at Dartmouth last week ; and he was frank 
with me. In a word, they do not trust us.*' 
Not trust us, Septimus ! '* 

Even so. They do not trust us not to tell the truth ! 
Did we know where Felix was got, and were we com- 
manded by the law to declare it, their belief is that we 
should obey the law and reveal the truth. By keeping us 
in ignorance a little longer such a danger is avoided. 
There is reason in that. G>me, let us pursue our way, 
and ride round the further side of ' the Triangle.' Then 
we will return to Prince Hall. Ever bear in mind, my 
dear Archer, how swiftly time flies. You will welcome 
your daughter again in two years, and presently we 
have reason to hope that the world will forgive your 
son also, and be no longer jealous of his liberty, as at 
present." 

They rode to Rundlestone, then turned homeward 
and proceeded along the northern side of that space 
known as 'the Triangle.* A^ they returned to Two 
Bridges, their way led them nigh the entrance to Bair 
Down, and it happened that Mr. Jacko Gaunter was just 
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emerging from his outer gate, as Sir Archer and his 
brother passed by. 

** What ho I Jacko Catinter, well met/' said the Rever- 
end Septimus. ** Two bereaved fathers are my brother 
and you. Yet I wager that neither feels unhappy. Is 
Charity a good sailor? A senseless question, however, 
for who can tell what they make of the sea until they 
have journeyed upon it ? '* 

The farmer looked puzzled. 

" This is all a foreign tongue to me, your reverence/' 
he answered. ** A bereaved father I * Is Charity a good 
sailor? ' But wait! I mind now that there was talk of 
Cherry and Ben going to America along with Cap'n Bur- 
goyne and his lady." 

" Talk, Jacko I Why, *t was a settled thing. Surely 
you are aware that at this moment the Sea Lion is 
leaving Dartmouth with Mr. and Mrs. Gtm among her 
passengers ? " 

" Nay, your reverence, that 1 11 swear is not happening. 
My girl and her husband — I went to see 'em in Plymouth 
a week agone, and all was settled according to my desire. 
In a word, they do not go to America." 

But Burgoyne booked their passage, and entered their 
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I only tell you what I know.' 

'TIS common talk — all men are aware that they 
depart to-day." 

" What all men declare, none should believe. I know 
that Gun and Cherry bide with us. Think you we could 
have parted from her at Bair Down? They came home 
last night. Look yonder if you can still doubt. There is 
Benjamin digging in the croft across the valley. He was 
bom to farming. He is my son — a very fine, fearless 
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inan, and a glutton to work. Why shocdd he go from 
me? He will follow in my footsteps and, when I go to 
heaven — thirty or forty years hence — it will be Gun 
that has Bair Down^ and his family after him.'' 

" What more right and natural? But there will be no 
little consternation at Dartmouth, Jacko. To the last 
it was understood that your daughter and her husband 
sailed with the Burgoynes.*' 

Mr. Gaunter grinned. 

'' My mouth is shut,'' he said ^ But no doubt you are 
right. However, you can't blame a father for keeping 
his daughter beside him if it was to be done." 

" There is a mystery here; you know more tiian you 
are pleased to tell us, Jacko," declared Sir Archer* ** I 
am half in a mind to command you to speak on pain of 
my displeasure." 

"Don't — don't do that, your honour. You and me 
was thought impatient men once on a time, but not now 
*— not now. I grant you it is surprising that these two 
should have changed their minds so sudden. Yet, maybe, 
they never changed their minds at all ! It is a mystery ; 
but it won't long bide one. I lay you 11 know all about 
it before you sleep. Mr. Trinny is riding home again 
from Dartmouth by this time, and what there is to tell 
will be his news, though mine is the credit, as you 11 
hear." 

They parted^ and it was not very many hours later 
when Trueman arrived at Prince Hall. The brothers 
had made their meal, but a good dinner waited for Mr. 
Trinny, and. he found himself more than ready to do 
justice to it They would not listen to hun until he had 
ate and drank, then he related the simple facts and lifted 
a mighty load off Sir Archer's ^irit. 
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** The Sea Lion is a fine ship,^ he hegasiy presently, ** a 
very fine ship, gentlemen, a tea clipper engaged for this 
special journey by arrangement with Captain Burgoyne 
himself. Not less than a hmidred Americans return to 
their native land in her, and all is done by arrangement 
with the government But Benjamin Gun, as you have 
discovered to-day, didn't go after all. Indeed, 'twas 
never meant that he should do so. He's very happy 
where he is, and his father-in-law wanted him to stop, 
and his wife did n't wish to leave her mother. So there 
was a spare bunk in the ship — two in fact — and it 
seemed a pity not to fill 'em up. Well, there was no lady 
anxious to sail, but there was a gentleman. He went 
safely and secretly under the name of Benjamin Gun, 
and I dare swear that your honours won't have any very 
great difficulty in guessing his real name.'* 

Then Trinny abandoned the light touch, ^nd spoke 
with greater seriousness. 

"Yes, Sir Archer, 'twas Jacko Gaunter hit on the 
plan, and it has been a grief to all to keep the secret plot 
so long from you ; but when you came to know the truth. 
Master Felix and Captain Burgoyne both fdt that you 
would say they had done right Never has the law been 
so hungry to catch an escaped prisoner ; never have such 
cunning, far-reaching agencies been set to work. And 
they are still working throughout the country. But all 
is well now, and Master Felix will have the new world 
in which to lead his new life. And you will live to see 
him shine for truth and virtue and those high causes you 
have at heart. He and I rode past here long before break 
of day, and he blessed your sleeping heads as he passed 
by. T is a wonderful tale, come to think of it, and none 
forgot — not one. I had speech with them before I left 
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the ship, and the last thing Captain Bui^oyne did was 
to write me an order for ten thousand pounds. * In my 
judgment, Trinoy/ says he, * there 's one man comes bet- 
ter out of this than you, or I, or the whole pack of us. 
And that is Lot Fenf ord, the executioner. What think 
you?' 'Right — ab-so-lutelyl* I answered the gallant 
man. And now I have to get ten thousand pounds to 
Master Lot, as a salve for his troubles.^' 

Sir Archer was deeply moved ; he rose and shook True- 
man's hand; and then he shook his brother's. 

"I thank God for this intelligence," he said. ''It 
rounds the terrible tale; it is an unutterable blessing to 
know my son will be hunted no more, but suffered to. 
regain his self-respect, and to go amongst his fellow- 
creatures and live and breathe a free man once again. 
May all that is best in his nature win scope for develop- 
ment in the great country to which he goes; may the 
poison that has vitiated his spirit and brought him to 
these awful straits be driven out for ever. I ask only 
that God will spare me to see the boy with his feet 
planted upon the right road. Then I can depart in 
peace." 

"Your daughter sent a score of final messages. In 
two years time she will be with you again — with a young 
* Fighting Bob ' in her lap, if I 'm a prophet ! And now, 
farewell ; I must to my wife with the news that all is as 
it should be. I may tell you that Master Felix hath of 
late spent his time very snugly at the Ring ©' Bells, and 
my Amelia Ann is deep in love with him. Twill take 
me all my time to console her for the young hero's de- 
parture. Cheero! gentlemen, cheero!" 

Trueman Trinny departed, and the brothers spoke of 
him. 
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** That man has the stuff of heroes in his bones. Who 
would guess, Septimus, that under his genial and laugh- 
ter-loving outward show there hides such amazing 
courage and strength of purpose ? While there are Eng- 
lishmen like Trinny, we need not grudge America her 
Robert Burgoyne. It is impossible to value such men. 
They are above price or recompense. They go their 
shining way, and one esteems the privil^e of coming 
in contact with them." 

''It is a quality of greatness to esteem greatness/' 
answered the Reverend Septimus. "For your sake 
were all these things done; in your presence these men 
felt themselves beside a hero, whose deeds are embalmed 
in the history of his country. And of all that you have 
done. Archer, the mightiest act has been this accom- 
plished in your old age. Through such grief and tribu- 
lation as falls to the lot of few fathers, you have come to 
self-conquest. You have left the hardest battle that man 
is called upon to fight until the last But you have won 
it, brother 1 " 

" Not so," answered the other. " It has been won 
for me. Had I not been blessed abundantly by the com- 
fort of greater hearts than my own — and yours above 
all the rest — my neck would not have bowed or my spirit 
yielded. No man can stand alone or pursue his way 
without the aid of his fellow-man. For good or evil each 
depends upon the environment of humanity ; and blessed 
are they who, at the time of trial, shall find themselves 
encircled by a ring of loving hearts and noble natures. 
Nothing is impossible then. Life has wrought with me, 
and cast down old values and established new ones. 
My ancient opinions had become part of me, Septimus. 
They cost me agonies as they were cut away ; but heights 
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that are fairer and truer have arisen upon those old foun- 
dations in my soul. I have been lonely with a son and a 
daughter beside me ; but I am not lonely now, though an 
ocean separates us henceforth. I am nearer to Fdix, I 
am nearer to my Miranda, than I have yet been, because 
my dim eyes have been a little opened, my armour of 
prejudice a little weakened. I can see that my girl and 
boy echo the age to come; that their young spirits antici- 
pate that enthusiasm for humanity which lies at the root 
of all advance in this sorrow-laden world. I have re- 
ceived this immense knowledge from them, and accq>ted 
it in humility and thankfulness.'' 

For a moment the other old man could not speak. He 
patted his brother's hand. 
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